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ABSTRACT \ \ 

\ This study focuses on school charactei^lstics that 
distinguish between schools that are more effective anA less 
effective in achieving- positive results of desegregation.. 
Effectiveness is here defined by measures of student ach\ievement and 
race relations. The aim as to find school conditions th^t were 
susceptible to change a^nd that showed promise as coffipoDien^s of a 
prograim -to improve the,/progress of integration. Most schools in the 
study ha!d substantial numbers of both black and white students. In 
order to provide a rarige of racial composition, some schools with up 
to ninety percent of pne race were included. The- major findings of 
the study fall into two categories: (1^: relationships involving 
student socioeconomic status, and (2) relationships between school 
charact^x.istics and student outcomes independent of student' 
backgro^und. The findings lend support to the following conclusions: 
(1) thfreiare school conditions that are systematically related to 
f avci3ble| outcojj>es of integrated schooling over a wide range' of 
socio^'conomic, demographic, an^d geographic conditions; (2) some .of 
the conditions associated with successful integration are under the 
'contrbl ofi school personnel ;. and, (3) while school conditions have 
varying effects on different student outcomes, the findings are not 
plag/ied bylthe contraditions and incongruencies said to be often 
fouii'd when many outcomes must be considered simultaneously. 
(Au^'hor/AHj 
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Sunnuary of Major Findings 

This study of conditions and practices of effective school desegregation 
focused on school characte^ristics that distinguish between schools that are 
more effective and less effective in achieving positive results of desegrega- 
^tdpn.— Effectiveness is defined by measures of student achievement and of 
race relations,^ The attempt- wais tn find school conditions that are susceptible 
to change and that shov? promise as components of a program to improve the 
progress of integration. The focus of the study was on black and white? 

student desegregationi Most:'schools in the study had substantial^numbers 

of both black and white students. In order to provide a range of racial 
composition, some schoolis with up to 90 percent of one race were included. 

Methods 

The data for , this study were from a survey of 96 elementary schools and 
7 2 "high schools conducted in the spring of 1974, and a follow-up survey of 
22 "elementary schools and 21 high schools in 1975.. Site- visits and interviews 
were conducted in 24 elementary schools and 24 high schools in 1974 and in all 
. 43 schools in 1975. The purpose of the site visits was to obtain examples of 
school practices and problem solving. The interview material was used to de~ 
velop specific suggestions for action by school personnel. These suggestions 
are presented In a handbook which, is a separate report of this^. project. ^ 

Fifth grade students in elementary schools and tenth grade students in 
high schools took a SO-minute achievement test and completed a questionnaire. 
The questionnaire contained questions regarding personal attitudes, background, 
and descriptions pf the school. The outcome measures of the study were based 
on the student data. At the elementa'ry school level, two measure's of race 
relations were used. The first, labeled student racial attitudes, included 



statements of personal; attitude, such as desire for friends of a different 
race and liking for integrated schooling. The second, labeled perceived 
school racial attitude, included statements about how students thought 
teachers and principals liked integration. At the high school level, two 
additiofial measures of race relations were used. A measure of racial contact 
was based on students' descriptions of their voluntary associations with stu- 

. " ■ c 

.0 ■ • 

dents of a diff race. A measure labeled school fairness included state- 

ments about I - de to which the students felt that school personnel and 

practices were fair to them. Outcome measures were analyzed separately for 
black and white students. / '"-^ . ■ . ■ ^ 

Principals, teachers, and, in high schools, guidance counselors alsb/ 
completed questionnaires. Items from the. questionnaires of staff me;nbers were 
grouped to form composite measures descriptive of school characteristics. 
Among the measures of school characteristics were teachers' racial attitudes, . 
principals' racial attitude, support for integration, teaching style, arid multi- 
radial teaching practices. 

In attempting to explain variations in oiitcomes, emphasis 'was placed on 
school characteristics rather than on broader community ;^conditions . This 
emphasis focuses attention on actions schools can take to improve integration.- 
In statistical analyses, background ^variables that might be expected to in- 
fluence outcomes were taken into account. The background measures were the 
socioeconomic status (SES) of black students, the SES of white students, the 
racial composition of- the school, the degree of iirbanness of the area in which 
the schools were located, and the location of the school in Southern or non-- 
Southern states. In analyses of the relationship between^ school characteristics 
and outcomes, a regression estiinate of outcome as a function of background was 
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computed. School characteristics were associated with residuals from these 
regression estimates. The unit. of analysis was the school. 

Major Findings 

• The major findings of the study fall into two categories: relationships, 
involving student socioeconomic status and relationships between school char- 

acteristicR ^nd student outcomes independent of background. 

- • ^. ' • * ■ ' 

bucxueconomlc—Status— and— School Integration — - — ^ — 

The role of student background in determining educational outcome is often 
cited. In- this study as in many others, socioeconomic background of students 
in a school is related to achievement and attitudinal outcomes • The results 
of this study also suggest emphasis on the other side of the coin. Background 
measures are also related in systematic v?ays to school conditions and practices 
At both the elementary and high school 2^*^^ Is, schools whose black studraits 
tave low mean SES scores tend to have th^ ;llowing characteristics: ns^ative 
tea^cher racial attitudes; absence of«tear .ng practices related to race rela- 
-r^ms; perception by teachers of differem-^ 'aetween black and white srudenHs; 
and lack of support for integration. Eleu. ntary schools whose black studemis 
have low mean SES scores also are characterized by a teaching style that em- 
phasizes warning and. scolding. High school principals are less likely to. 
evaluate race-relations programs, instructional programs., and human relations 
prczgraas as adequate irfien black student SES is low. 

These results indicate that students who are both poor and black are in 
mamble jeopardy. Not only are racial attitudes poorer in schools with low SES 
5Skck students, but the practices which might help to change those attitudes 
exist to a lesser degree. 

' ' ' ^ r '^ ' ' * iii ■' . 



These results — and those pertaining to other background variables—suggest 
caution in attributing poor educational outcomes to "student background." When 
student background affects both the student's own attitudes and achievement and 
also the nature and quality of the education that the student receives, the 
school must share responsibility for poor outcomes* 

School Conditions and Integration . . 

V 

In both elementary schools and high schools school conditions bear a closer 

rielati onsh ip to .^ od race relati ons than to achieve ment test-. s cores. In hi gh 

schools there are no schdol conditions that account for achievement scores 
when background conditions are statistically controlled. There are school con- 
ditions that predict how positive race relations will be, independently of the 
Ipackgr'iinmJs of the students. This section summarizes .conclusions about major 
school ioc:tcrs ±n effective race relations. The school variables that are 
most cois;lstcentLly related to student outcomes can be groupea into five categories 

(a,. H^stciilng and school, activities designed to promote biracial associa- 
tion anii saijrport. 

(b) A poslnive evaluation by teachers of high school principals. 

(c Fos±t±ve racial attitudes of. teachers, which are reported by teachers 
themseivies an^ perceived by students. 

(d) Sipport for integration whicii Is shared and perceived by teachers, 
admin is^tTa to I'Ts an4 students. ? 

(e> Absence of conflict and tension regarding racial issueis and other - 
social c^ad ^smcational concerns. 

In addlTzf'sv. there are variables that have important relationships to 
specific compoi^ts of race relations. They include the friendliness of inter- 
personal r^Isii-Lons. in the school, the teachers* evaluation of student 

I — . " 

I ■ ■ ■ 



achievement, and programs of hvanan relations and race relations that are 
evaluated as helpful for race relations. 

Teaching for good race relations . Schools that teach for effective race 
relations have good race relations. This is perhaps the most consistently found 
relationship. It is found in both elementary and high schools and in relation 
to the attitudes of both black and white, students. :In elementary schools, 
teaching methods oriented toward good race relations are associated with im- 
prov ed achi evement as well. There are se veral i ndicator s of "teachin g for ef- 
fective race relations." They include the use of multiracial curriculum mat- 
erial; the. teaching of minority-group history and culture; systematic use of 
■ ■ . . ■" ■ > - ■ . ■. • . .J 

projects on social and attitudinal issues related to race; assignment of black 
and white students tr work together; and assignment of black and white students 

to play together In organized activities. 

• ■■ ' ' \ 

Evaluation of the principal . High schools that have good race relations 
■ . • " ^ . ■ \ ■ 

tend to have principals that are evaluated highly by teachers. .These principals 

are described as supportive ^of both black and white teachers and as persons 

of major influence in the school ^nd district. ; They also receive higii 'overall 

ratings from the teachers. . 

Teachers' racial attitudes . In high schools, the .xac±al attitudes^of 
teachers and principals have a strong relationship with the racial attitudes 
of white students. The racial attitudes of teachers also predict the inter- 
racial contact of white students. In elementary schools, black students per- 
ceive racial attitudes in the school to be positive when teachers' racial 
attitudes are positive. 

111 both high schools and elemfintary schools, favorable racial attitudes 
of the teachers and principals are associated with favorable student race 



relations. This suggests that the model of race relations set by adults 
in the school influences the nature of student race relations in the school, 
(These associations are reduced when adjustments are made for student back- 
ground. This fact does not invalidate the findings, because of the substantial 
correlati-ons between black student SES and the attitudes of teachers and 
principals.) . " ^ 

The racial attitudes of principals have complicated relationships with \^ 
educational outcomes. The relationships vary in size and ' r on 

what outcome me asure is used, which race of student s is studied, what back- 
ground variables are controlled, and whether measures are taken at the elemen- 
tary or high school level. The results pertaining to teachers' evaluation of 
principals suggest that principals play an influential role in the success of 
integration. That conclusion is strongly supported by the impressions of inter 
viewers who visited schools. But the influence cannot be easily summarized in 
^ a patteirn of correlational results, • Several analyses were performed to 
examine the role cf principals' racial attitudes along with other variables . 
These analyses suggest that principals' racial attitudes have an indirect 
effect on the racial attitudes of white students. Principals' racial attitudes 
seem to have direct influence on the attitudes of teachers in elementary school 
and on teaching practices in high schools,;: These variables in turn have a ; 
direct effect on the racial atititudes of white students. 

Support for integration . Schools vary in the degree to which teachers, 

'. . * ... ' ' ■ ■ ' ' ^ 

administrators, school officials, and students communicate support for integra- 
tion. Support fd'r integratiun is related to more favorable race relations, 
es^-scially at the high school level. 

^ vi 
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Reduction of conflict and tension . Low conflict and tension Is consis- 
tently associated with good race relations, whether the conflict is reported 
by teachers or principals, whether the effect is on black or white students, 
and whatever the source of the conflict. At the high school level, all stu- 
dent-measured indicators of race relations are more favorable wb'^n tr ;ion an 
conflict are lower. At the elemer.i_c.-y - otiooi v -^..^^ lower amounts of tension 
and conflict are associated \7ith students' perceptions of better racial atti- 
tudes in the school. This is probably a situation where cause and effect is 
inextricably intertwined. Low conflict and tension is probably both a cause 
and an effect of gcDd racial attitudes. Reduction of 'conflict and tension is ' 
an approachable intermediate goal of a program to improve integrated education. 

Conclusions , 

This study s&t out to determine whether school conditions have a bearing 
on the effectiveness of racial integration, apart from tb- effects of students* 
personal backgrounds and of community characteristics. To focus on school 
conditions as determinants of ^student attitudes and achievement_is to accept 
a limitation on the amount of variation in student outcomes that the study 
can. explain. Social conditions in the community and family backgrounds of 
students undoubtedly have a strong effect on the success of integration in a 
particular school, whatever the conditions and practices are in the school 
itself. On the other hand, the emphasis on school conditions focuses atten- 
tion on actions that school-personnel- can take to improve integrated educa- 
tion, , " 

31ffi findings lend support to the following conclusions. First, there 
are acnool conditions that are systematically related to favorable outcomes 

vll 
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of integrated schooling, particularly to good race relations,^ over a wide 
range of socioeconomic, demographic, and geographic conditions. Second, 
some of the conditions associated. with successful Integration are unCs^ ? tie 
control of school personnel. It is feasible for .. nols to ave progr .to 
improve teaching practices, lacic^l attitu^des of adults, support for integra- 
tion, and interpersonal relations. Thirds while school conditions have 
varying effects on different student outcomes, the findings are not plagued 
by the contradictions and :;.nccngruenciGy. ^ften found when many outcomes must 
b e cons ider ed si multaneously. In general, actions that might be taken to ' 
improve race relations are compatible with actions to itiiprove. achievement. 
Conditions conducive to favorable attitudes of white students are consistent 
with those conducive to favorable attitudes of black students. It is 
possible to build a program of simultaneous activities to improve a wide 
range of components of effective integration, with reasonable hope of . 
success. 
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Int reduction 

After summarizing 120 studies of school desegregation, Nancy St, John 
(1975) concluded: ' ^ ■ 

At this juncture, further investigation of the broad 
question — Does desegregation benefit children? — would 
seem a poor use of national resources. The pressing nfeed 
now is to discover the; school conditions under which the 
benefits of mixed schooling are maxi&lzed and its 
hard8hipa_ip^n'^'"^'^y fid . ^u^CUnder score-added.-) — ^ ^ 

The goal of the study presented in this report was to discover such conditions. 

The guiding question was: What school conditions distinguish between schools 

that have achieved "successful" integration and those that have not? 

Therefore, unlike many studies of integration, this is a study of integrated 

schools. The question is not whether integration has effects different from 

those of segregation, but rather whether there are school conditions that 

foster effective integration. 

All of the schools in this study had both black and white students,. A 

few schools had substantial representations of other minority groups. The 

focus of the analysis is on the achievement and attitudes of black and white 

students. This emphasis does not imply lack of interest in other minority 

groups or ah assumption that results regarding integration of .'black and 

white s^iudents ^grt be generalized easily to Integration that involves other 

racial and ethnic groups* It was, rather, a strategic decision necessitated 

by economic and practical limitations iiH' the conduct of the research. 



■ Purpose of the Study 

, This study began in May,- .1973. It was intended to extend the work.of 
the ESAP-II evaluation con4ucted by the National Opinion Research Center and 
detailed in .its report Sputhem Schools (National Opinion Research 
Center, 1973).^ The Southern Schools study evaluated programs supported by 
the Emergency School Assistance Program during the 1971-72 school year. It found 
that the achievemen^t of black male high school students was higher in schools 
-whiGh^-4iad-ESAP funding "thaii in assigned comparison schools without such 

funding. There were no significant differences for female high school 
students or for elementary schools. The authors also examined how the funds 
were spent by the schools. High schools, more often than elementary schools, 
spent special funds on, activities to improve race relations, such as 
extracurricular activities and race-relations training for teachers. 

. . The Southern Schools study also found that students* attitudes toward 

'■ ' ■ ' . . ■ ■ ■ ' . . / 

integration were more likely' to be positive in schools that, emphasized human 

<■ ' 

relations and innovative programs in curriculum organization than in schocf^ls 
that emphasized guidance, counseling, or basic services. Moreover, schools 
whose principals and teachers took positions, supportive of integration had 

students who w6re more favorable to integration. These resultis lent 

■J ■ , ■ ' 

encouragement, to the hypothesis that school actions and programs, have an 
effect on the success of integration. The present project is an additional 
effort to identify school conditions and practices that ' characterize effective 
racial integration. r 



Some Conceptual and Strategic Issues ^ ^ , 

■ • <i ■ ■ ■ •• . , 

«. . . - ^ . I _ _ ^ 

There are questions of conceptualization and strategy that must be faced 
at the outset of a study of a subject as complicated as racial Integration. 
Three of these question^, and the decisions made in the conduct of this 
etudy, deserve, mention at the lOutset of this report, because they affect the 
interpretations made throughout tljie report. The issues have to do with (a) 
how to define "effective Intefgratlon" for purposes of analysis, (b) how .to 
select and define the conditions to be examined' in relation to criteria of 
effective integration, and (c) what, unit of analysis should be used in examining 
variance. . ' " 

There are many perspectives for defining effective desegregation. 
Effectiveness might be measured as the absence of overt confront at ion.'' It 
might be defined in terms of teachers T and principals' satisfaction with" th^ ^ 
way students behave, or by their judgments about how well students are 
learning. It might be deftoed as acceptance of integrated schools by the 
community. In this study, criteria of effectiveness are based on students' 
responses to achievement tests and attitude questionnaires. Although basing 
measures of effectiveness, on -student measureig is necessarily an arbitrary 
choice to some degree, most participants would agree that the final test of 
the effectiveness of integration depends^ on. its impact on students.'' The 
Information given by teachers and principals about themselves and about their 
schools is used to measure variables which are interpreted as school 
characteristics. On. the other hand, this study treated certain aspects of 
students' perception of the school environment as dimensions of effectiveness 
of integration, as described later in this chapter. Again the decision 



whether to treat such student variables as criteria of effectiveness or as 
school conditions rthat influence effectiveness is an v/navoidably arbitrary 
one. The approach taken here reflects the judgment that' students 'perceptions 
. of schools as ^support;lve of integration and as fair to students are indicators 
of effective integration, and therefore are properly ^treated as educational 
.objectives. A ^urthei;. description -of the variable's use'd as criterion measures 

±s given in Chapter 2. . ^ 

«" ■ . ' • • . '. 

A second' strategy decision was to focus on Vchool conditions as potential 
'aeEenninants of vairiations in^^e^ectiveness' ol* integrations/ Obviously, school 
conditions are but a -subset of environmental .,co?idit ions that affect the 
achievement and attitudes of students. For example, it^ is , probable that a 

Student '>s facial attitude is influenced by the attitudes of parents; by 

/ ■ <. ... ^ ■ 

predominant attitudes -in the community; - by the degree to which local bfficials 

, « • . ■' ' ' 

support integration; by the student's own history pf. multiracial schooling;- 

by the relative peacefulness of th^ integration process in the community; and 

t ' " - * . ^ « • . .; 

, by many other variables. * To select a small subset- of , potential influence'' is 
to accept limitations on the degree to which variance in student measures can 

t * i ' . 

be accounted- for. On the other' hand, school conditions constitute a subset of 

variables with -particularly important ijolicy; Implications. If it can be 

' ■> ^ / 

established'that , whatever the impact of extra-school factors, there are 

school conditions that have m'^easurabre effects, these effects will have an 

important . bearing on the design of educational programs and the conduct of 

school activities. It is the responsibility of school personnel to arrange 

school conditions fore maximum educational benefit, whatever the conditions 
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-in the homes ^and cotnnunitles of the students. The emphasis in this study was 
on practical approaches to educav'.l.ona.l policy- as planned and implemented by 
schools, school districts, and fuuding agencies. 

A third strategy decision stemmed from th,e ^emphasis on school conditions. 
The school was the unit of analysis. In the analysis reported in this report, 
student, and teacher responses. were aggregated to the school level. Therefore, 
descriptions of statistical relationships refer to school means of student and 

^.teacher variables, rather than^o- the responses of individuals. The variance 
examined is variance among scnobls.. , 

Policy Questions 

This study is intended to provide information useful in formulating and 

yimplementing educational polii^i .., A of policy is "A 

-* • ■ ■ * • . ' ' T-' ^ ■ '^v 

def inite^ course or- method of action, selected among alternatives in the light:; 

" ' " ■ ' ' - ' ^. ' " ... ' 

rof given conditions, to guide and determine present and future decisions 
The present and future decisions must be madie at many different levels:, by 
the teacher in the classroom, the principal an^ curriculum committee in the 
school building, the superintendent and school board in the community. -State 
and federal agencies ° require policy to guide decisions regarding the 
coordination, funding, shppbrt, and evaluation of activities that take place 
at other levels. Results and conclusions may be relevant to present and 
future decisions at more than one level. At the school and classroom level 
the results should inform decisions about educational practice, from day to day 
^and fjrom school year to school year* At levels more removed from studente, the 
results should have relevance to the development of coordinated programs of 



support, initiation, evaluation,. -and dissemination of educational practices. 
The study was designed and conducted to provide information relevant to the 
following policy questions. 

Effectiveness of School, Characteristics 

Are there observable characteristics of schools that are reliably 
associated with desirable educational outcomes? There is a wide range of • 
kinds of school characteristics that might have positive ^r negative effects, 
inqlading the attit;udes of staff members, the curriculums, policies regarding 
extracurricular activities, discipline, formal and informal organizational 
procedures and the social climate of the school. The research aim was to . 
explore school variables that are predictive of , effective racial integration.' 

Effective .Conditions and Practices ' 

If there are school characteristics associated with e,tf:^^JttxQ, integration, 
what are their actioin components? The emphasis in research dealing with ways to 

lmpr,ove school practices must be on variables that are at least potentially 

■ "-I - 

modifiable'.' There is need for effort to identify dimensions of school 
effectiveness that c^n be translated and replicated by other schools. Thus 
special emphasis is-placed on problems and practices that can. be changed and 
contrplled. > . 

The Question of Causality 

\ . ■ . : • ; ■ 

A question that must be faced in any research based on observational data 

is this: tg what degree do the associations observed imply causal relationships? 

If there are human-relations programs in schools with good race relations, does 



that mean that human-relations programs produced the desirable result? The 
other alternatives — that good race relations cause schools to implement 
human-relations programs., for example, or that particular social settings are 

likely to produce both good race-relations and human-relations programs must 

be evaluated carefully as explanations. Policy makers need to know the 
direction of causality — or at least to know enough of- the evidence for or 
against a particular causal direction to protect themselves from false 
assumptions. In the study of school effectiveness (whatever the dimensions of 
effectiveness at issue) the critical problem of sorting out effects of schools 
from the effects'" of the students *^home and community backgrounds must always 
be confronted. 

Questions^ of Implementatiion p 

- i . 

Survey data can point to the existence of conditions associated witli 
positive outcomes. Equally important is the question of how those conditions 
can^ be achieved. At the, school level, the question of what principals and 
faculty caii cfo must be a constant guide to interpretation. At levels. above 
the school itself, key policy questions include how the development and 
implementation of prograims to achieve effective integration can be .encouraged 
and supported. - « 

Congruence among Effects \ ^ ^ ' 

Effectiveness of school integration is a multivariate ddmain. In such 
sitxiations, policy makers and policy researchers are plagued by the ubiquity 
of interactions. Can one be sure that what is gcbd race relations for white 
students is also good race relations for black students? Is manifestation 
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of one desirable feature of race relations ~ e.g., absence of overt conflict 
— actVidlly congruent with other desirable features — e.g., diminution of 
priBjudice and equality of opportunity? One can postulate conditions under 
which such outcomes might occur together, oth^ rs in which they might be 
independent, and still others in which they might conflict. Another interactive 
question is how school conditions interact in their effects. Are there 
conditions that produce desirable effects for one race and undesirable ones 
for another? Do conditions -that foster good race relations help or hamper 
academic achievement? Events within schools interact with the larger social 
system^and chronology. Will a proposition that is supportable in one school 
^atf one time be equally valid in other places and other years, when a wide 
range of differences in the environment exists? Other things are rarely equal 
in the world of education. It is the responsibility of researchers to 
illuminate the potential effects of interactions, and of policy makers, to 
take them into account with intelligence and without paralysis. 

. '""^'^ 

f , ' . . .■■'* 

Procedures 

The basic data for this study are from a survey of schools conducted in 
1974, and a follow up of a siibset of these schools in 1975.**"in addition, the 
1972 Southern Schools data base, collected by NORC, was made available.. In 
addition to the survey, a series bf -site-visit interviews was conducted on a 
subsample of schools in the 1974 sample and all the. schools in the 1975 
sample. • The analyses presented in this Technical Report are of the survey 
data. The inteirview data were collected in an effort to obtain more specific 
examples of effective and ineffective school, practices . , Those results are 
the basis for a separate report, a Handbook for Integrated Schooling , which 
presents suggestions' for improving a school's program of integration. 

,29. ^ ' • 
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Dar??i Qases 

&*3reral data bases were ^sed for the ars.^^^? :S In th±3 report . H^^elr 
chisiacr^r istics are -ims^^saries-J in Table 1-1, Tt': r origir. is described 
brx:::^ly J this section. 

JZTite Southern Schools a^za base . This set f d3ta was collected by W3S 
— n ?72. The schools were all in Southern stii . Seveaty-eighr high schools 
and 136t elementary schools were used in an exfexr±n!ein:al ^3rmdy of the Inipact of 
fundiai? through the Emergnzicy School Assistanc fro^am. Half of those schools - 
were r-zmdomly assigned tc xhe experimental program and the other half to a 
controi group. An additional 341 schools were added for cross-sectional analyses. 
The Southern schools for the present study were selected from the Southern Schools 
data base. 

The 1972-1974 subsample. Forty-eight elementary schools and 48 high schools 
were select^ed from the Southern Schools data, base to form the Southern portion 
of the sample survey in 1974. These schools were selected to represent four 
categories. Two categories were based on achievement results in 1972. One set 
of schools was selected as showing evidence of effective achievement in 1972. A 
comparison group had less effective results on achievement scores. A similar 
selection was made on the basis of race-relations data from the 1972 -survey. 
Schools with effective race relations and comparison schools less effective in 
race relations were identified. Table 1-2 shows the distribution of these 
schools by categories. The method of selection is described briefly in this 
section. The schools selected by these methods constitute . the data bases labeled 
2 and 4 in Table 1-1. Data base 2 contains 1972 data from the NORC survey. Data 
base 4 contains 1974 data collected for this study. 
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Jactor analyses of test and questionnaire c^a,t; "-/ere pe^rfonned using data 
frcm the S outhern Schools 1972 data base. Sepaixate analyses were performed 
for elementary school and nigh school data. 

In both elementary school and high school Sc mp^i=s, separate achievement 
facnors for black and white students were defineii. ZTxese fazitors were used 
to identify the schools in the effective achievenefin categories and the 
respective comparison schools. Factor scores wex^ erzuered in a regression 
analysis to remove backgraund effects due to the iTrzrxis, the percent urban of 
the school district, the percent black students ±r rh^a school, black student, 
socioeconomic status, and white student socibeconcanic status. The residual 
scores of the regression analysis identified outliers, i.e., schools which 
were markedly above the regression line and therefore better than expected 
on e^ach of the factors. 

To select schools effective in achievement, the residual fiactor scores 
for black and white student achievement were used. Effective srchools were 
selected to maximize the distance above the regression line of both black and- 
white achievement scores:, both scores must have been above the regression 
line and one score more than one standard error above. A decision was made 
to select the average rather than the poorest performing Hchonla as comparisons 
therefttrre, outliers well below the regression line were not selected as 
comparison schools. Comparison schools were selected^n the basis of scores 
at or near the regression line. The reason for selecrirnr coiaparison schools 
near the regression line was that it appeared probable rV rr :rhe faj::tors 
responsible for very poor achievement might be dlf feren;r: froim tho^e that 
distinguish between schools that are exc^llettt and average in: achievement . 
In 1972, when the' initial data were collected, many of these schiDols were newly 
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laJol.i 1-2 

Distrir-jziion 1974 Survey Schor j - 



Aichxevement 

Effective 
Comparison 

Race Relations 
Eff eictive 
Comparison 

Total 



SoiLuiiem Sample 

F±±-h Tentm 

13 16 . 

13 16 

IL 12 

12 12 

^3 56 



Supplementary Sample 
Fifth Tenth 

U 7 
14 7 



18) (10) 
46 ■ 24 



ii:-rt:iially oxiiy 48 diiffferent srrhnols since somR schools served dmible 
ducy, e.g., effectii^s in botkrrace relations and airhievement . 
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iniffegraceci. Some had experl*inced a year of serious disorganization. It was 
baLiesTrac rhat an effort to didpcover differences among schools that were at 
Iriast -j^r-rLally successful wt:. ' id lead to more generalizable conclusions. 
Ihet^f lirn , rhe greater varisnce that w^ould have resulted from choosing schools 
far :sLi:D»r the regression ilnn was sacrificed in exchange for emphasis on what 
was iji^^ jEjr^d to he a mora inrjrmal range of school functioning. 

Hub. rationale for the selection of schools effective in race relations was 
simiJLar, but was complicacy., che multivariate nature of the criterion. A c::3riv- 
figurral ^^znyraacr to identifyr.jig effective schools was used. Selection of exfactive 
ele men tary schoals was made ^rlth an atteispt to maximize distance above the 
regression line on several dimensions. Standardized residual scores on fcaxr 
faclairs wexe izomputed. .The factors were black and white student racial 
attinudes interracial aggression, and teacher evaluation of integration. To 
be SdslectHd as effective a achool. had to have at least two measures one 
stfT-^dard ^rxor 23:ove the r&gression line, and no measures more than one-half 
erf: a standard error bel -yr the line. Coirrparison schools at or near the 
T::Egression lin^ ^are g.v b^i^rtrad from the same school c-^trlcts whenaver possible, 
'llgh schools wiiic e\r:2XisrLze of effective race relations were selected on 
bssExls of t:ha staiadarcrxzed residual scores on six factors. Ths factors werx: 
'"-^ w^udents;"^ rairiai art±i:-ides^ amount of aggression, positive racial corctac:::.^ 
i ^^^ k H'^rudEnt^''' racial artltrndes, and their evaluation zjf integration, teacners' 
^g y?^ Urv^t on of imtesr^Ltlon, and white students* , evaluation^ of integration. 
□£Hir were ca^racterlzed asr 

-h (mors than one standard error above the regression estimate) 
.(mora than one atandard error below. the regression estimate) 
o '(within one stairdard error of the regression estimate) 

34 
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The criterion for a school's ::^elng selected as an effective school was either (a) 
at least twc pluses and uo ninus-s , or (b) three or more pluses axid otia minus- 
Comparison i^r.hools were selec :ec _n the same Ttianner as elementary comoarlson 
schools. 

The 197^ total samp -e. ^n- £ Ducherr sc:,.ools descr-:.bed above vere supple- 
mented by 46 elementary schcoljs arrd 2^- high schiools from the Northern and Western 
parts of the country. The cisssification of thaae supraementary schocls is 
preseTiitad ir: Table 1-2. 

Tna schools classified as e^ffective in achievement and their comparison 
schools were selected fro.-m bases thar, contained information abour 

achievement srores recorded bj school. Ar least 17 states were contacted 
about the availability of statnwide data trases from which ETS might make 
school selections.. In ^addition, school districts in several st^t^s were 
contacted. Two l,u:gt ^^'r searcn data bases were Isvesriigared and the Office 
for Cin:i ??^Rh.s data b as w^ell. All of these ds^za bases had been assembled '~ 
for purposes different ,m those of the pr^ent study and ha.z same v^ihensut 
limitations: 

(1) Ther wez^j- no sysremaztic cplleiztions C3 d^ta Clearing 
dixfecizLy c i tne coiality of race rela.tiiims in schools. 

(2) AcT-u^ement data were more readily ava;llable for 
elen>entsr>^ schooJ_s than for high schocuLs. 

3) Existing data bases did not report achlievement data 
for black and white students separately 

Because of the difficulty of finding appropriate data baaes, tfcie prD.c:-£ilures 

for selecting ?:chievement schools differed from tl: i prItce^^ures for selecting 

race-'relatians s^chools . 
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The selectlct: of achools in the t^ffi^stive achlevesaaut category was made 
according to the following criteria; 

(1) Only data bases which -a:r:ralnad one or more control 
variables, such aB SE£ 5j.ong with, achievement were 
considered. 

(2) A regresslcm analysis run. with achi^eveinsnt as the 
dependent: vsxiable. ^;ih^:u5ver data were a-cailable this 
analysis was repeajted for: several years and several gradefe. 

(3) A schorxIL. was selected as =: condidate for effective 
achievsmenr: if its acbJ-ev^2iient score was at least one 
standaisi ^rror abo^e the regression line and if its 
school population was betrveen 10 and 90 percent blaci; 

(4) When a dara base sufflciesi^ly large csefine a' ^ 
regre^lD^ lirj^ was iacrlGius., an estimate: of r:he regression 
line warn farmed on one cvl the larger daina bases. Jhis yielded 
a fallibiile but soaie^diat beerter thsn igjrrn::32S£- pleasure* \ 

- Comparison schools were *electad frrom z^e same si:±iiDJ:J. ^listrict whenever 

possible, on tne basis a^f scsassrs at: 3r :nsar' tine regr;^Es:Lan Line* 

Since nc available d:ata hases pror^iJed ±nfcrnii5rn:nr about race relationja. 

in non—SoutTEsm schocolsv, njanpliss cf eliiiissntary and higr achools were chosen 

without infcrnaation abc22i zislr prrriur raxrrs relarints:.* T-^ t:heae schools a 

reduced amounr of data ■:rDllecr^£:d, in arder tzo st^ie^c schools for further 

r 

Study in 1975- Most of che schools or scr.oEJol districts; 'v/ere nominated by 
knov/ledgeable researchers or school oggiclals a& being parrlculariy effective ih 
race relations. The ncEttcisiaitlon pOTfcedocK^ was UE^efjoJ for Identifying candidate 
schools, but there -aa?^ ^ ^-rsy rs) verify zati. nomxnatr- -onx. and the nominations 
were not used as measmrss in tfe analt'^Bis. 

The total 1974 ffample (dal:a base 3) is the coTaaitrsatrlon of the sample of* ^ 
Southern schools seilectied .from the Jl972 rample, (da^ ':mse 3) and the supplementary 
sample of Northern ^and Western atchaols. 

\ 
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The 1975 total- sample . In 1975, 21 high schools and 22 elementary schools 
vere selected. The primary purpose of the 1975 sample was to obtain cases and 
examples of methods to improve race relations. The schools were chosen to 
represent (a) school^s with eveidence of effective race relations in 1974, and 
(b) comparison schools. * - 

Selection of 1975 schools was based upon ranking of composite race rela- 
tions scores^ developed separately for black and white students at each grade 
level. Variance due to background was removed and the black and white residiial 
composite scores were ra^iked across the 94 elementary schools and 76 high schools 
of the 1974 total sample. Ranks for the black and white composites were summed 
an. L schools were ranked according to the combined score. The decision to select 
ISnS schools on the basis of racerrelations results but not achievement results 
WES made after preliminary analysis of 1974 data indicated that school effects 
aiui cross-year consistency were greater for race relations, than for achievement:- 

The five or six highest ranking Northern and Southern schools were selected 
as effective schools in both the elementary and secondary categories. To' be 
finally selected, a school had to (a) have a racial composition in the sample 
that corresponded to the racial composition of the school and (b) be ranked . 
highly for both blact and white student outcomes. Comparison schools were selec- 
ted from the low end of the rankings according to the same criteria. During the 
selection process the percentage of black students in both the effective and com- 
parison schools was examined in order » to produce sets of schools similar in 
this regard. ' ^ ' 
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Distribution of schools in the 1975 data base is .given in Table 1--3. 
Data base 6 as described in Table 1-1 comprises the 1975 data from these schools 
Data base 5 comprises the 1974 data from the same schools. 



Table 1-.3 
Distribution of the 1975 Schools 

Southern Sample Northern Sample 

Fifth Tenth .Fifth Tenth 

5 



Effective in - ' . 6 , -6 6 

Race Relations 



Comparison 5 ' 5 • 5 5 

Total 11 ^ 11-, 11 10 



Respondents and Instruments 

Tne respondents in dach sample are'' described in Tables 1-4 (elementairy ^ 
schools) and 1-5 (high schools) . 

The questionnaires are reproduced in Appendix A. Their content is 
described in Chapter 2* The student questionnaires and achievement tests 
were administered by trained members "of the contractor's staff. There were- 
two examiners in each session. Questionnaires for .staff members were 
distributed in advance by mail or in person^ and picked up by the examiners 
on the day of the testing.' In 1974 the principal's interview was conducted 
by an examiner during the, visit to test students • 
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Chapter 2 j 
Variables '^and Measures ■ > ^ 

■ ' • • ■ ^ '. f''"" ' . ■• . ^ ' 

The data base for. this study is complepi. It contains multiple items . 

■'■ ■ . • ■ . ^ ' ' • . . ' 

of information, from multiple respondents, obtained in different phases of the 

the study. In order to* identify findings of theoretical and practical signi- 

ficance, it is necessary to combine items Into conceptual variables and s tat is- 

, . o , . a * " ■ 

tical measures. This task inevitably requires judgment. The methods used in 
the study .reflect the judgments of the authors. Other interpreters and other 
analysts will undoubtedly prefer other ways of conceptualizing and measuring" 
variables. Indeed, the authors themselves could not maintain a thoroughly 
consistent mpde of conceptualization over the years of. dealing with the data. 
We have tried to^ maintiain consistent methods of treating variables in differ-s 
ent analyses, different levels of schooling, and different^, years ♦ It was not 
always possible to do so. As a result, it will be necessary to describe vari-^ 
ations in measures use3 In specific analyses . 

This chapter sets out the concepts that determined how majdr variables ^ 
wer^ defined arid measured for statistical/analysis. The focus/ of this chapter 
is' on the 1974 data base, the major source of statistical results. The items 
iand composites discussed in this chapter rfre from that set of data. Specific 

variations with regard to* other data bases will be described, as they become 

* ^ p" ■ . 

appropriate. ^ 

The questions that underlie the analyses are these: Are there character- 

isticB of schools that are systematically related to desirable student outcomes? 

To what degree are these .relatiori'ships independent of socioeconomic backgrounds 
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of the students, the geographical location of the schools,- and the 'racial 
composition of the student bodies? In order to examine. such relationships 
systematically, we have divided the variables of the study into three cate- 
gories,^ termed Xa) student outcome measures , (b) school conditions, also termed 
school characteristics and educational process variables , and (c) background 
variables . In many instances, the assignment of particular variables to a . 

category is arbitrary. For example, the characteristic racial attitude in ' the 

/ ■ ■ . • 

school, as perceived by students, might be considered both a measure of school 
characteristics and a measure of student outcome. Similarly- racial composition 
of the school is both a school characteristic and a background measure. We ""^^ 

7 

-•■ ■ ■ ■ ■ o 

attempt in this section to make clear how variables were assigned to categories, 
and the rationale used in assignments. In interpreting results,. one must keep^ 
in mind how the specific composites were defined. ^. 

Student. Outcome Measures' ^ 

Achievement Miaasures ■ - ■ 

The' tests used in this study were the fifth grade and tenth grade forms 
of the Survey Test of Educational Achievement. The test was developed by NORC 
(1973) under thd direction of Dr. R. Barrel Bock. It consists of a shortened 
version of five of the subtests of the STEP battery developed by ETS and was 
developed to provide reliable estimates of mean achievement levels for schools. 
There are forms for both fifth grade and tenth grade levels. Each includes- 
subtests in five achievement areas: Reading, Mechanics of Writing, Mathematics 
Computation, Mathematics Basic Concepts, and Science. 

Statistical analyses conducted by NORC indicated that the reliability of \ 
the test was satisfactory. Coefficients of generalizability for fifth grade 



students ranged from .82 to .94 for different groups of students. Comparable 
coefficients for tenth grade students ranged from .84 to .91. The statistical 
results of the ESAP-II study indicated the Survey Test ,of Educational Achieve- 
ment provided a satisfactory estimate of school mean achievement. For the 
analyses reported here, a summary score consisting of the first principal com- 
ponent of the five subtests was used. School means were computed separately 
for black! and white students., 

Race-Relations .Measures 

'9 

Race relations as a variable or set of variables poses more, complications. 
Race relations is a multidimensional concept . Its componentsv conceptually, 

IT ' ■ ' . • ■ , 

include the personal racial attitudes of students, the amount and nature of inter- 
racial contact, the students' perceptions of support for integration, the equality 
of . treatment and/opportunity for the; races, and the degree to which students who 
are in the minority in a given school experience sucizess and acceptance. The ^ 

attempt to operationalize such a concept raises a series of conceptual and empi- 

•{ . ' ■ ■ . ' . . ■ 

rical questions. These questions have a direct bearing on the design of this 

study and the interpretation of the findings, because the measures of race rela*^ 
tions constitute key dependent variables.; They also have a broad bearing on the 
conceptualization of expe'itations, for integrated schooling.. The design of pro- 
cedures and practices to facilitate successful integration presupposes awareness 
and understanding of the nature of race relations. 

'. j Among the conceptual and empirical questions to be posed in defining race 
relations are the following: 

1. D imens ional i ty . Are there identifiable dimensions in a set of measurable 
indicators of race relations? This chapter outlines the measures of schools used 
in the analysis. . , . . < 



2. Construction of measures . What composites and scaling procedures are 
to be used as measures of composites of race relations? W^iat properties do the 
resulting scales have? 

3. Meaning of the measures . How are the measures interrelated? How do . 

they relate to other characteristics of the student body? To what degree should 

■ • ' ' ♦ . . • . ■ . / 

they be considered measures of separate constructs or different measures of the 

same constructs? 

^4. Similarity of measures for minority and majority students , A scale 
might have the same items and the same weights and yet have different psycho- 
logical interpire tat ions for black and white students. For example, does amount 
of interracial contact have the same interpretation and significance for black 
students as for white students? Do black and white students share perceptions 
of the support for integration and equality of treatment and opportunity? It 
is critically important that similarities and differences in these perspectives 
be understood and taken into account, both in the** interpretation of research 
and in policy formulation. To fail to do so is to ri3k a culturally bound defi- 
nition of desirable outcomes of integrated schooling X and to put forward e3q)la- 

nations and proposals that may emphiasize the perceptions of one race at the exr 

. \> ■ • ■ _ 

pense of the other, 

5 . Relationship of race-relations measures to school conditions and 

practices . Are-there school characteristics systematically associated with 

desirable race-relations measures? Are different facets of race relations 

/ . , „ ■ 

consistently related to the same school characteristics? Can race-relations 

measures be def ensibly interpreted as outcomes of schooling that have parti- 

cular identifiable characteristics? These questions constitute the main focus 

of this project and this report and key questions for formulating policy 
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regarding the Integration process. . ' 

o. Relative importance of facets of race relations . Assuming that 
there are indeed multiple dimensions . in a conceptually acceptable collection, 
of race-relations indicators, which should receive major attention? Educa- 
tionally, this question is critical, because it goes to fhe point of defining ' 
the educational objectives to be sought .» Therefore, it will determine where 
emphasis is placed and resources concentrated in the development of instruc- 
tional programs^ support mechanisms > and facilitiesi. 

Questions 1 through 4 have to dp with the nature and meetning of variations 
in race relations. Empirical questions focus on interrelationships of responses 
by students and on the relationships of responses to other attitudes and personal 
characteristics. These questions are the major focus of this chapter. Question 
5 turns attention to school conditions and practices that exist and can be 
measured independently of the characteristics of the studemt body. In this re- 
port such variables are termed, fox shorthand, process variables. The relation . 
of process variables to achievement and race relations is described and dis- 
cussed in detail in Chapters 3 and 4. ^ ' 

Question 6 is one of conceptualization and value. Tliroughout this report, 
we attempt to identify cbngruencies and conflicts among different concepHons 
of what constitutes good race, relations, and to call attention to the impllca- ^ 
tions of different choices. / 

Race-Relations Composites ' . , 

Composite measures of race-relations variables were constructed and 
aggregated to the school leval. The procedure for both elementary apd high 
schools ^as as follows. First, items were grouped into conceptually meaningful 
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categories. Second, item responses were rescaled so that all of the items 

: ' . - 7 

within a category were scored on the same score range. Third, the item scores 
were averaged to the^ school level separately for black and white students. 
Fourth, item sum correlations were computed across schools. Fifth, an item 
was retained in a category if (a) the item had a substantial correlation 
with the sum of items in its. own category, and (b) the item did not have a 
higher correlation with the sum of another category. Items not meeting these 
conditions were dropped. Sixth, the sums of the remaining items were com- 
puted to constitute outcome scale scores. 

Fifth grade race-relations composites. At the fifth graoe level, two 
race-relations outcome composites were constructed. Tti^elr item content and 
the item-rscale correlations are presented in Table 2-1. 

The -composite entitled Perceived School Racial Attltursfi might be inter- 
prated ellrher as a student outcome variable or as a process variable measured 
through students' perceptions. We have chosen to analyze this composite as a 
dependent' variable, and to refer to it as a student outcome. The reason for 
this approach is that th^ perception of the environment as supportive of good 
7^^^i-?^titude can be considered an important educational objective of inte- 
grated education. Perception by students of positive racial attitudes on the 
part of . teachers and principal is therefore considered to be a, criterion of 
good race relations in the school. In subsequent analyses, we ask what school 
cha'racteristics (measured by means of ^ teachers' and principals' responses) are 
associated with the degree to which students perceive race relations in the 
school to be ^positive. . 
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•Table 2-/1. 



Fifth Grade 
School Race Relations Measures 



\ 

a 



1 ' . ■ . Item-Scale 

i ' Go rr elation 

Perceived School Racial Attitude ^ B W 

]■■''■■ ■ • - ■/ 

ES 18 Are any/ of the teachers in this school unfair to .39 * .82 

white students? ^ 

ES 69 How do you think your teacher feels abo^it black -.65 -.66 

and whzzLe students going to the same schocl 
together? 

ES 70 How abou: the principal of your s-chool — how do -.63 -.5*4 

you thi^k your principal feels about black and 

white students going to the same school together? , 

ES 28 Are any of the teachers in this school unfair to .85 .81 

black students? ^ 



Student Racial Attitude ^ .^7 

■ • • ^ . ° 

/ ES 68 . If you could choose the kind of school you would ^ -.84 -.89 

go to, would you pick one with /a racial jmix of 
students? 

ES 25 Would you like to have more friends who are of a -.69 -.88 

different race? 

ES 29 Are you afraid of most teachers of a different race .41 .63 

from yourself? ' . 

ES 73 In general, do you thin,k that white people are ~; .59 .60 

smarter than black people, black people are 
smarter than white people, , or do you think that 
a person's color doesn't have anything to do with 
how smart he is? 



a. 1974 data 
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Table 2-2 ^ . 

Tenth Grade 
School Race-Relations Measures 

A ' ' ■ • ' ' ■ a 

. , . Item-Scale 

•V Correlation 
Perceived School Racial Attitude . - B W 

HS 123 Hov do you think ^moat of your teachers feel about -•52 -.41 

blacks an* whitas going to the same school together? 

HS 56 White students complaining that favoritism is being .61 .77 

shown to black students, 

-j,^>f ' '' 

HS 5 Black students complaining that favoritism is being .81 .81 

shown to white students. 

HS 55 Tensions have made it hard. for everyone. .75 .89 

HS. 59 Are any of the teachers in this school unfair to .83 .54 
black students? 

HS 65 Are any of the teachers in this school unfair to ,31 .55 

white students? / -/ 



Student Racial Attitude ' / . - 

HS 125 If you' could choose the kind of. schooL. you , would go -.79 -.88 

to, would you pick one with with a. racial mix of ^ 
students? , . , , ! * 

. . ■■ ' ' 

HS 35 Do you think your friends would, think badly of you ' .74 .78 

if you went someplace after school with a student 
of a different race? . 

HS 36 Would you like to have more friends who' are of a -.62 -.89 

different race? 

HS 61 • How unconvfortable do you feel around students, of ' ,63 .68 

a different race? 

HS .149 In general, do you think that: ^Thite people are .19 .72 

smarter than black people, that. black people 
are smarter than wtiite people, or do you think 
that a petson's color doesn't have anything to 
do with how smart he is? 



d 1974 data 4 q 
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Table 2-2 (Continued) 

Tenth Grade , 



\ 



Item-^Scale^ 
Correlation 



Racial Contact ^ . B ^ W 

HS 30 Thinlj for a moment about the three students you talk >- .66 /80 

with most often at this school. Are they the same 
race-as you? . . 

HS" 31 Have you ever called a student of a different race - -.73 . -.85' 

on the phone? 

HS 32 This achool year, have you helped a student from -.64 -.77 

another race with schoolwork?^ 

"HS 33 This school year, have you 'asked a student from ' ;. -.90 -.85 

another race to help you with yoiir homework? 



School Faixmess 

HS 22 "At school, are you often blamed for things that just .65 .71 

aren't your fault? 

HS 74 Do you think moB-X ot the rule© in this school are -fair ?j — -.57 ^ .'70 

HS. 152 In the past year, were you ever sent to the office be- , /-.72 -.68 
cause soaeone thought you were breaking some rule? 

HS 92 When you get punished at school, does it usually seem ^ .56 .63 
it's for no good reason at all? 



. . * " ■ ■ • ^ 

a. 1974 data 
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Examitsation of item-scale cotrslations acrosg schccDls reveals that, for ^ 
black students, teacher fairness to black students is tse variable with greatest 
relevance to this composite. The teachers* and princip^s' attitude toward, in-- 
"tegration are also important contributors to the score. Por white students'^, 
fairness to ^si^hite students and fairness to black studetcfe are equally highly 
related to the composite. Therefore, for white studenm, more 'than for black 
students, the composite appears to represent a general, perception of fairness. 
However, the white students measure is also substantially influenced by per- 
ceived teachers' and principals' attitudes toward integration. It seems reason- 
able to conclude that schools characterized by High scores on these measures 
are perceived by their students to provide adult attitudes supportive^ of positive 
racial attitudes. 

The student racial actitude composite Is measured fox both races by a pre- 
ference for integrated schooling, desire fox friends of a different race, and 
the opinion that race dqe^'t account for .smartness. Being afraid of teachers 
of a different race accouirts for more variance in the white students measures 
than in those for black students, but is represented in measures for both racesi 

« 

Tenth grade race-relations composites . Four out'come composites were defined 
for high schools. Their content is presented in Table 2-2. 

The composite entitled perceived school racial attitude is characterized 
by descriptions of favoritism, ""unfairness to students, and tensions. The per-- 
ceived attitude of teachers toward integration also contributes variance. 

The student racial attitude composite differs in one respect for black 
and white tenth grader^s. In the white student measure, the opinion that race • 
doesn't predict smartness has a substantial correlation with the composite. In 



the black student measure, this item^-scale correlation is low* 

The racial contact composite reflects the degree of voluntary positive 
contact among black and white students. -i . 

The composite labeled school faiimess does not include specific reference 
to race. It was constructed because it represents a conceptually meaningful 
component of race relations in a sbhool. The variable relates both to school 
perception and to selJ-perception. Students who are in a racial minority In 
an integrated school often compl^^in that rules and procedures are biased in 
favor of the majority race. This perception relates, on the one hand, to the 
perceived fairness of rules and procedures. On the other hand, it reflects 

one's sense of personal efficacy. To the extent that rules are perceived as 

• . • ' 

xmfair and arbitrary, the students perceiVe. fewer opportunities to exert per-* 
sonal control over yhat happens to them* In the present study, black students 
are\n the minority in most of the sample schools. ' For this reason, special 
attention is focused on the responses of black students to this composite. It 
will be considered a desirable race-relations outcome if. black students. in a 

. \ . ■ ■ ^ . ' ■ 

school report fairness. This is not to deny the Importance pf fairness for. 
white students; as a measure of school integration , however, the response of 
minority students to this measure is of particular importance. 



Properties of the Measures 

An examination of empirical properties of the student outcome measures 
can shed light on the nature of achievement and race relations as school 

. • \ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ 

characteristics, and on the results 'relating' race relations to the educational 



process. Two sets of data are presented in this section. Means and 8taudar4 
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deviations of the 1974 student outcome measures are given in Table 2-3 for 
the elementary school data and in Table 2-^4 for the high school data. Inter- 
correlations among the student outcome measures are presented in Table 2-5 
for the fifth grade and'^n Tab le^ 2-6 for the tenth grade. 

The scale for race-relations outcomes ranged from -2.00 to +2.00. The 
positive end of the scales is the more favorable outcome. Elementary school 
means ranged from a low of -1.33 to a High of +1.83 for race-relations out- _ 
comes. High school means ra.nged from a low of -1.71 to a hi'gh of 1.68. The 
achievement sum is the total of the five subtests of the Survey Test of Educa- 
tional Achievement. The possible range of scores is from zero to 57 • Elemen- 
tary school achievement score means ranged from 20.00 to 49.00. High school 
achievement score means ranged from 13.00 t^o 43.33. ~ 

Means and Standard Deviations . 

In the elementary, schools, riicial attitudes of black and white students 
are reasonably similar, but white students perceive racial attitudes in the 
school to be more positive than do black students. In high schools, black 
students express racial attitudes that are more positive on the average than - 
do white students. However, black students perceive the schools to be less 
fair to students and somewhat less positive in racial attitude. These results 
suggest that discrimination and poojr race relations are more likely to be 
viewed as a problem by black students than by white students in both elemen- 
tary and high schools. • Ih high schools, black students repbrt more interracial 
cbntact than do white studentsr" This finding reflects the fact that in most 
of the schools in the study, ^black students are in the minority. Therefore, , 
there is more opportunity and more necessity for black students to experience 



interracial contact. In both elementary and high schools, mean achievement 



scores. of black students are substantially lower than those of white students. 



Relationships between Black and. White Measures ^ " , 

In Tables 2^5 arid 2-6 the coefficients without parentheses are zero-- 



order correlations. .Those in parentheses are partial correlation coefficients. 

At the elementary school level black student and white student measures 
of both perceived school racial attitude and student racial attitude are 
po.sitively correlated; This indicates (a) that schools, perceived by black 



students as manifesting positive racial attitudes tend -to be perceived ' 
siiullarly by white students, and (b) in school^s where one race tends to have 

r." ■ . . ■. . • - 

positive racial attitudes, so does the other race. The black aitd white .student 
achievement measures are also positively correlated indicating that where one 
race is achieving, so is the other. These relationships hold true whether or 



riot .background variables are partxaled ojit. 



In Table 2-6, the underlined coefficients identify the variables in 
which black and white students responded to the same measuires. There is 
significant consistency in black and white measures of perceived school 



racial attitude. On the other hand, unlike iii elementary schools, there 

<i ■ - ... . > 

is no relationsTiip between the personal racial attitudeis of black and 

' , ' " ' . .' 

white student's. That is, in high schools, the racial, attitudes of white 

« " - ■ ■ ' -> » ' • . . ^ 

Students do not predict the racial - attitudes of blacfe studerits, and vice 



veifsa* Interracial contact" reported by black and white students is 
significantly correlated, and the correlation increases substantially when 
background variables are partialed out. There is jalso a .positive relation- 



ship between the school fairness measures of black arid whitens tudents both 
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before and after controlling for background variables. Achievement scores 
of black and white high school students are signif icantljr related to one 
another before correcting for background variables but not after correcting. ' 

Intercorrelations among Measures 

At the elementary school level, personal racial attitudes and perceived 
school racial attitudes are positively correlated for both black and white 
students. . This indicates that students in elementary schools, regardless of 
their race, tend to perceive their own racial attitudes and those of other 
people in the school as similar. Schools characterized by positive studei^t 
attitudes are also characterized by positive attitudes on the part of others, 
as perceived by students. Black student achievement is also significantly 
correlated with the personal racial attitudes of both black and. white students 
This congruence between attitudinal and achievement outcomes has implications 
for policy and planning and strengthens the assumption that school practices 
can be found which are relevant to both kinds of outcomes. 

In high schools, partial correlations indicate that perception of school 
racial attitude by white students is more closely related to their own racial 
attitude and racial contact than it is for black students. Thus, when back- 
ground variables are controlled, white students are. more likely than black 
students to see the predominant racial attitude of the school as similar to. 
their own racial attitude and racial contact. This is not true for zero- 
order correlation^; when background variables are not controlled, student 
racial attitudes are unrelated to facial contact, and are related to perceived 
school racial attitudes similarly for black and white students. For black 
students, positive school racial attitudes are associated with their 
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perciaptlon of school fairness to a greater degree than is true for white 
students. 

For white high school students, personal racial attltude_and_ racial con*- 
tact are very closely delated when background variables are controlled. The 
correlation Is high enough that, for white students, these variables may be 
considered alteimatlve measures of. the Bame variable. In schools where white 
students express positive racial attitudes, they also report substantial racial 
contact. 

This relationship is positive but considerably less pronounced for black 
students. Racial contact is associated with the students' own racial attitude, 
but is apparently determined less exclusively by racial attitude for black 
students then for white students. , 

The fairness measure is more closely related to racial descriptors of the 
school for black Students than for white students. As reported earlier, it is, 
for black students j, significantly related to perception of school racial atti- 
tude. It also has a small,, but significant, relationship to white students' 
racial attitudes and their percsptioia of school racial attitudes. 

Achievefiient is significantly related* to perception of school fairness; 
the partial correlation is substantial for white students and low but signi- 
ficant for black students. White students' achievement is significantly corre- 
lated with white students' racial attitudes, before correction for background 
variables, but the partial correlation is not significant. 

Implications 

The fact that elementary school measures of race relations tend to be 
positively correlated across the races suggests that, in elementary school, 
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determinants of race relations tend. to work similarly for black and white 
students. Iliis leads to the expectation that school practices that are Sff ec- 
..tlie^fejlpgj^ng outcome leasures for one race will also, be effective for 



improving them for the other race. There is sufficient independent variance 
In the fleasures to permit identification of independent contributors to the 
outcomes, but there is also reason to anticipate some consistency in determinants. 

. The situation is more complicated at the high school level The racial 
attitudes expressed;'by''black,and white students are not related across schools, 
This suggests that different factors determine racial attitudes for black and ; 
white students. Educational policy, and strategy may' need to be based on diff- 
erent actions to improve black and white racial attitudes. On the other hands 
black and white reports^ of school racial attitude are in better agreement. ' 

The presence of association between black and white racial attitudes at' 
; the elementary level and the lack of such association at the high school level 
suggest that there are different social factors operating among the two age 
groups. The samples In this study were selected by sampling classrooms (fifth 

1 . 

grade classrooms in elementary schools and tenth grade English classrooms in 
'"high schools). Therefore, the fifth graders in a given school shared a class- 
room and a teacher for the whole school day, The tenth graders, on the other 

hand, may have been together for no more than, one period during the day..^ The .' 

' ■■\' . 

hit that black and white students are in relatively greater agreement aboat 
perceived school racial attitude' in elementary than in high schools may .reflect, 
■ this" difference in amount of shared experience. Similarly, the greater simi- 
larity in personal racial attitudes may reflect > greater shared school experience^ 
for the elementary school students in the sample. 



It also seems plausible that for younger children the school senes as ' 
an influential shared environment. Social attitudes of both groups of students, 
-^■^^-"thereforertespondto^miiarenvironmentaH^ 



level, For adolescents, however, the school environment becomes a less in- . 
fluential part of the total social environment. Cultural differences may be 
more likely to emerge under this circumstance. Another possibility is that the 
differences between high schools and elementary schools are due to the students' 
experience with integration. Most elementary students in this study have been 
in integrated schools from the beginning of their schooling. Hany high school 
students in the sample started in segregated schools. Thus black and white 
elementary students have hi relatively more e:tperience in shared school envi- 
ronments. There remain critical questions for future research. Will the sM- 
larity of attitudes for fifth grade students persist as they grow older and go 
to high school, or is racial attitude increasingly susceptible to divergence 
as children grow older! Does increasing experience in integrated settings re- 
sult in increasing convergence of racial attitudes! 

Measures of School Conditions 

'> . .. 
The major sources of information about characteristics of schools are the 

data from principals, teachers; and guidance counselors. The principal of each 

school filled out a questionnaire and responded to an inteniew. Ten teachers 

•from each school responded to a questionnaire. , In high schools, three guidance 

counselors in each school filled out a questionnaire. Some of the individual 

items' in these data sources are useful as measures of school conditions. For ■ 

\. 

the most part, there is a need to group and scale items to produce a reduced 
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number of measures of conceptiially Importzint pro.cess variables. 

In constructing all measures of process variables, the responses of the 
ten teachers and three guidance counselors in a school were avferaged to ob* 



tain school means for each school. The variables and analyses described in 
this section pertain to the 1974 data base. 

The first step in the construction of measures of school conditions was 
to group teacher, principal, and guidance counselor information into concep- 
tually meaningful categories. The classifications are presented in Tables 2-7 
and. 2-8. 

In the case of teacher variables, this classification was aided by a prior 
factor analysis of teacher items. ^ 

The second step was to extract the principal components from each group 
of items. This analysis supplied two results. First, it revealed whether or 
J not the group of iuems was unidimensional. Second^ it provided a composite of 
the items that maximized the homogeneity of the scales. Scores were computed 
for schools on the first principal components of each item group. These scores 
are used and interpreted in the later analyses when (a) the item group is unidi- 
mensional or (b) when there is more than one principal component, but the first 
principal component is interpre table as a useful process variable. 

Tables 2--7 and 2-8 present the loading on the first principal components 
df item giroups. There are some differences in the relative loading of different 
variables. In interpreting results that involve measures of school conditions, 
\ It is important to bear in m|,ad the specific composition of each composite, as 



describes in' Tables 2-7 and 2-8. - \ 
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Table 2-7 
Fifth Grade 

Composition of Teacher, Student, and Principal Process Variables Including 
Item Descriptions and Loadings of the Fir«t ^Principal Component ^ 



I.D. Loading 
T-1 Teachers'^Racial Attitudes 



Description 



Scale Direction 



T-: 



TQ025 


.69 


Black students better off in mixed schools 


high' 


= yes * 


26 


.83 


White students better off in mixed schools 


high 


= yes 


^ 62 


.63 


The amount of prejudice is exaggerated 


low = 


= agreement 


63 


-.84 


Like to live in integrated neighborhood 


low = 


= agreement 


64 


-.47 


Civil Rights: More good than harm 


low = 


= agreement 


65 


.80 


Blacks and whites should not inteirmarry 


high 


= Agreement 


66 


.83 


Black failure due to white restriction 


high 


= agreement 


Support 


for Inte 


gration 






TQ187 


.75 


Students li^ie- desegregation- 


high 


= no 


188 


.89 


Principal likes desegregation 


high 


= no 


189 


.86 


Superintendent likes desegregation 


high 


= no 


190 


. 89 * 


White teachers like desegregation 


high 


= no 


191 


.89 


Black teachers like desegregation 


high 


= no , 



T-3 Absence of Tension 



T0165 
166 
172 
47 
176 
177 



-.82 
.60 
.67 
.61 
.58 
.71 



Evaluate desegregation 
More fighting since desegregation 
Tenseness between black and white students 
The school atmosphere is tense 
White discipline problems 
Black discipline problems 

T-4 Teachers' Job Attitudes 



low = no problems 
high = no 
high = no 
high = no 
high = low % 
high = low % 



TQ041 
43 

.. 
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.69 
.40 
.61 
.65 



Just too much work to do 
Range of ability makes teaching hard 
No one to share responsibility 
Don't have the training needed 



high 
high 
high 
high 



no 
no 
no 
no 
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Table 2-7 (Continued) 
Fifth Grade 

T~5 Interpersonal Relations with Students 



TQ253 


.81 


How dct 


you 


and 


black 


parents get along 


high 


*^;warm, open 


254 . 


.82 


How do 


you 


and 


white 


parents get along 


high 


* warm, open 


255 


.87 


How do 


you 


and 


black 


students get along 


high 


- warm, open 


256 ' 


.85 


How do 


you 


and 


white 


students get along 


high 


= warm, opwn 


261 


.68 


How do 


black and white students get along 


high 


= j^rarmVopen- 



T-6 Interpersonal Relations amon^ Teachers 



TQ251 


.87 


Hew do you/^ and black-teachers get along 


high 




warm. 


open 


252 




Jlow-do you and white teachers get along 


high 




warm. 


open 




—^92^ 


How do black and white teache_s get along 


high 


IS 


warm. 


open 


T-7 Interpersonal Relations of Principal 










TQ250 


.86 


How do you and the principal get along 


high 




warm. 


open 


257 


.88 


How do the principal and teachers get along 


high 




warm. 


open 


.258 


.91 


How do principal & black students get along 


high 




warm. 


open 


259 


.92 


How do principal & white students get along 


high 




warm. 


open 


T-8 School 


Autonomy 


^ — "^"First Principal Component Correlations 










TQ262 


-.62 


Influence of school board 


high 




much 




263 


' -.63 


Influence of superintendent 


high 




much 




266 


.68 


Influence of black teachers 


high 




much 




267 


.83 


Influence of white teachers 0' 


high 




much 




269 


.83 


Influence of black students 


high 




much 




270 


.82 


Influence of white students 


high 




much 




271 


.72 


Influence of black parents 


high 




much 




.272 


.55 


Influence of vhite parents 


high 




much 





T-9 Teacher Autonomy 



TQ242 


.55 


Choice of' jobs in this school 


: high 




a 


lot 


244 


.38 


Choice of kinds of students 


high 




a 


lot 


245 


. .78 


Choice of textbooks 


high 




a 


lot 


247 


.68 • 


Choice of ovm routine 


high 




a 


lot 


248 


.74 


Choice of own teaching style 


high 




a 


lot 


,268 


.68 


Your influence 


high 




a 


lot 
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Table 2-7 (Continued) 
Fi'fth Grade.. 

T-10 Inequality of Black and White -Students 

TQ273 .35" Unequal support for deseg: B & W teachers 

27A ^ ,39 Unequal friendliness: B & W teachers 

-^276— ;03 - Uneqtia^l friendliness: — B-&-W-studencs ~— 

277 ,68 Unequal friendliness: Prnts , B & W students 

278 .75 UnequapL influence: B & W teachers 

279 .75 Unequal influence: B & W students 

280 .72 Unequal influence: B & W parents 

281 .22 Unequal school mix for B & W students 

282 .38 Unequal black and white discipline probler^^^ 

283 .48 Unequal B & W grade level performance 

284 .62 Unequal teacher fairness 

T-il Perceived Racial Differences ■ - ■ ' 



high = 
high = 
'high-=- 
high = 
high = 
high = 
high = 
high = 
high = 
high = 
high = 



bad 
bad 
bad- 
bad 
bad 
bad 
bad 
bad 
bad 
bad 
bad 
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TQ218 
219 
22'0 
221 
222 
223 
224 
. 225 
226 
227 
228 
229 
230 
231 
232 
233 
234 
235 
236 
237 
238 
239 
240. 
241 



.60 
.77 
.55 
.68 
.72 
.83 
.78 
.64 
.76 
.80 
.76 
.80 
•7.5 
.82 
.66 
.73 
.77 
.86 
.82 
.66 
.75 
.82 
.62 
.79 



Black and white boys: Activity level 

ilead better 
Musical 
_ Athletic 

Adjusted to school 
, Quicker to catch on 
More , attentive' 
Like to learn better 
o !.• Get along better 

Achievement oriented 
J Cause more trouble 

■ Need more help 
Black and white girls : Activity level 

Read better 
. ' Musical 
Athletic 

Adjusted to school 
Quicker to catch on 
;-. " More attentive 

Like to learn better 
Get along better 
Achievement oriented 
Cause more trouble 
Need more help 
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low = 
low = 
low = 
low = 
low = 
low = 
low = 
loc7 = 
low ^ 
low - 
low « 
low « 
low = 
low = 
low === 
low = 
low = 
low - 
low = 
low = 
low.. = 
low « 
low == 
low = 



no difference 

,no difference 

no difference 

no difference 

no difference 

nc dif£e;t:ence 

no difference 

no difference 

no difference, 

no idifference 

no difference 

no difference 

no difference 

no difference 

no difference 

no difference 

no difference 

no difference 

no difference 

no difference 

no difference 

no difference 
no^ difference 
no difference 
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Table 2-7 {Cov: Inued) 
Fifth Gr^de . 



• T-12 De se gregation Process 

TQ167 .10 Minority groups demand ethnic studies 

168 ..66 ^'A11 students learning more 

170 ~ . 7r^^"^ becoining~"less prejudiced ^ 

171 .86 New educational programs improving schools 

T-13 Teaching Style -1 < 



low = 
low = 
low = 
low = 



yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 



TQ130 


.79 


Time spent ijarning students 


^ higK 


= often 


131 


.43 


Time spent giving directions 


high 


= often 


132 


- -.24 


Time spent praising 


high 


= often 


, 133 


.53 


Time spent scolding 


^high 


=r often 


031 


-.40 


Preparation time 


' low = 


= none 


032. 


-.01 


Others ask advice of you 


low = 


= often 


038 


-.67. 


Projects on intergroup problems 


low = 


= no 


039 


.60 


Class discussion about race. 


. high 


= never 



T-lA Teacher Training 

TQP28 .95 Amount of in-service training 

1^73 .^90 Had training this year 

174 -.16 ^ Evaluation of training 

175 .27 Training changed thinking 

T-IS Achievement Orientation 



high 
high 
low = 
high 



= much 
= yes 
valuable 
=\yes ' 



TQ042 


.80 


Map'*' students won't try to leatn 


low 




yes 


178 


-.75 


Number' of white students at grade level 


low 




many 


179 


-.78 


Number of black students at grade level 


low 




many 


204 


.54 


Achievement grouping of classrooms 


low 




helpful 


205 


.59 - r 


Achievement grouping within classes 


low 




halpful 


t Race Relations "t^ractices • £ 








TQd38 . 


-;84 


Projects on intergroup problems 


low 




no 


39 


.82 


Class discussion on race 


low 




often 


,56 


-.51 


Number of years with students of other races 


high = 


= many 


C 37 


.59 


Multi^ethnic texts 


low 




yes 


}167 


.54 


Deuiand for ethnic studies 


low 




yes 
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Table 2-7 (Continued) 
Fifth Grade 



T-17 Evaluation of School Servicea 



TQ195 .84 Guidance Counselors 

196 Social workers 

197 .68 Teacher aides 

T~18 Evaluation of Human Relations Pro p;ramR 

TQ210 .61 Parent-teacher contact 

Intergroup relations: students 
Intergroup relations: teachers 



211 
212 



.84 
.79 



low = helpful to race relations' 
__low = helpful to .race^elatipns- 
low = helpful to race relations 

low = helpful to race relations 
low - helpful to race relations . 
low » helpful to race relations 



T-19 Evaluati on of Ins true tion&l Pro grains 



TQ198 


.59 


Teacher training 


low 




helpful 


to 


race' 


relations 


199 


.56 


Remedial reading 


^ low 




helpful 


to 


race 


relations 


200 


> .48* 


Vocational training 


low 




helpful 


to 


race 


relations . 


202 


.69 


Classes for underachievers 


low 




helpful 


to 


race 


reflations 


203 


.59 


Classes for the maladjusted 


low 




helpful 


to 


race 


relations 


' 20;f . 


.62 


Achievement 'grouping of classrooms 


. -c^ low 




helpful 


to 


"race "relations 


205 


.71 


Achievement grouping within classes 


low 




helpful 


to 


race 


relations 


■ .209 


..38 


Tutoi;ing programs 


low 




helpful 


to 


racei 


xelatioh^V 


1 Extra 


time on 


task 














ETOOl 


.15 


Team teaching 


low 




yes 








03 


.90 


Extra time on reading 


low 




no 








04 


.91 


. Extra time on math 


low 




no 









T-ll Teacher vs. Child-Centered Attitudes 



ET008 


.62 


Regular routine 


high 




agreement 


09 


-.56- 


Students work best at what they prefer 


hig^"" 




agreem&ht 


10 


.'72 . 


Sit still; pay attention ' 


high 




agreement 


11. ■ 


.01 


Praise is best 


high 




agreement 


12 


-.54 


Explore environment 


high 




agreement 


13 


.73 


Textbooks important 


high 




agreement 


14 


-.29 


Less structure; more discovery 


high 




agreement 


15 


.82 • 


Quiet9 orderly classroom 


high 




agreement 


16 


.. -.66 


Busyi active", noiay classroom 


high 


m 


agreement 


17 


-.54 


Students should express feelings 


. high 




agreement 



ERIC 



:67 
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Table 2-7 (Continued) 
Fifth Grade 



T-22 Structure 





ET005 


.71 


Students must raise:;hands to' talk 




22 


.68 


Individual instruction 




23 


■ -^.84 


Free student movement 




24 


-.77 


Noise level 


« 


TQ249 


. 73 


School strictness 



T-23 Teaching Style ^2 



43B ;70 Racial mile at.work assignment 

S-2 Racial Contract Practices (W) 

'eS017W .60 
42W .78 
43W* .79 

P-1 Principal's Racial Attitude * 



Studied about black people 

Racial mix at play 

Racial mix at work aspigiTmaent 



high 
high 
high 



no 

yes 

no 



high 
high 



quiet 

easy going 



TQ130 


.72/ 


Time spent warning students 


high 


= often 


131 


.74 


Time spent giving directions 


high 


= often 


132 


.35 


, Time' spent praising ^ 


high 


= often 


133 


.74 


Time spent scolding .. 


high 


= of tell 


* 134 


.50 


Timfe spent in class discussion 


, ^ ^ high 


= often 


S-1 Racial 


Contact 


Practices (B) 






ES017B 


' .64 


Studied about -black people 


•low = 


yes 


423 


.76 


Racial mix at 'play 


low = 


yes 



. P-2 



id 

ERIC 



PI221 .54 Black students better off in mixed schools 

222 .73 . White students better qff in mixed schools 

'223 .61 Black failure due to-white restrictions 

224 .73 The amount of 'prejudice is. -exaggerated 

225 -.49 Like to live. in an integrated neighborhood 

226 -.48 Civil Rights: more good' than harm . 
227*' " .67 Blac\cs-and whites should not intermarry 

Support, for ^Integration \ . ; 

PI'243 . .75; Principal liking desegregation 

White teachlers -like desegregation 
Black teachers like desegregation 
Your superior likes desegr^agatlon ' 
Superintendent likes desegregation 

■ • '..■■"'68 . . , , \ 



267, 
268 
269 
.270 



.75 
.85. 

.90 



low = yes 

low = yes 
low = yes 
low f^yes 

high = yes 
high = yes . 
high = agreement 
low = agreement 
low = agreement 
low = agreement 
low = agreement 



' high = no 
high = oo 
high = .no 
high «Hno 
high « no 
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Table 2-7 (Continued) 
Fifth Grade 



P-3 Absence of Conflict RegardlnR Discipline 

PI192 . .66 Conflict betv^een teachers and pa?"ent3 high 

196 .85 Conflict between teachers and administration high 

^ ^ 200 .78 Conflict among teachers high 

205 .76 Conflict between teachers and students high 

* P-4 Absence of Conflict: Racial Issues 



= no problem 
« no problem 
= no prob.lem 
=• no problem 



PI194 


.88 


Conflict between- teachers and 


parents 


low = 


serious 


problem 


198 


.83 


Conflict between teachers and 


administration. low = 


serious 


problem 


202 


. .91 


Conflict amohig teachers 




low ==^ 


setious 


problem 


207 


.27 


Conflict between teachers and 


students 


low = 


serious 


j>roblem 


. 187 , 


^ J 


Is there a contingency , plan 




high = 


= no 




190 


.'42 


'Had faculty meetings on . racial issues 


high = 


= no 





P-' 5 A bse nce of Conflict ; Ability Grouping 

PI193 .73 Conflict between teachers and parents 

197 .80 Conflict between teachers and administration low 

201 .81 Conflict among teachers low 

P-6 Absence of Conflict; Instructional Change . 

Conflict between teache 
Conflict among teachers 

P-7 Absence of Principal's Personal Conflict 



low = serious problem - 
serious problem 
serious problem 



PI 199 
203 



-.92 
.92 



Conflict between teachers and administration low 

low 



serious problem 
serious problem 



ERLC 



PI209 


.86 ' 


Working after school hours 


low 


xs 


serious problem 


210 


' .90 


Working 


weekends 


low 


ts 


serious problem 


o 211 


.93 


Receiving phone calls at home 


low 




serious problem 


212 


.30 


Evening 


functions at school 


low 




serious problem 


P-8 School 


SES 












PI 164 


.74 


'Percent 


disadvantaged 


low 


SI 


low percentage 


166 


.73 


Percent 


of free school lunches 


low 




low percentage 


167 


-.80 


Percent 


parents college (graduates 


low 




low percentage . 


168 


.70. 


Percent 


parents, not beyond high school 


low 




low percentage 


169 


-.76 


Percent 


parents professionals 


low 




low percentage 


1?0 


.72 


Percent 


• ■ 1 

parents unskilled 


low 


=3 


low percentage.: 


171 


-.79 


Percent 


family income over $15,000 


low 


MS 


low percentag*^ 


o 

172 


; .80 


Percent 


family income under $8,000^ /5 /\ 

69 


low 


3> 


low percentage 
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Table 2-7 (Continued) 
Fifth Grade 



P-9 Violent Behavior 



P1229 


.54 


Number 


fights requiring r-reatment 


230 


-.01 


Number 


of times lockers broken into 


231 


.84 


Number 


of student robberies 


232 


• /-^s . 


Numijer 


of attacks on a teacher 


233 


.19 


Number 


of robberies of schpol property 



P-IO Principal's Interpergcnal Relations 



PQ125 


.77 


You 


and 


black 


teachers 


126 


.78 


You 


and. 


white 


teachers 


127 


.76- 


Yoii 


and 


black ^ 


parents 


128 


.84 


You 


and 


white 


parents 


129 


.89 


Yoii 


and 


black 


students 


130 


.90 


You 


and 


white 


students 



P-11 Inequali ty 

PQ133 -.10 

134 .56 

Pi256 .70 

257 .85 

258 -.34 

P-12. Omitted 



Unequal friendliness: B & W teachers 
Unequal friendliness:., B & W parents - 
Unequal attendance by B & W parents 
Unequal black & white parent visits 
Unequal, black & white parents sent for 



P-13 Principal's Job Attitude : i 

PI234 .12 Principal can have important effect 

235-. .72 How often do you worry about work 

P-14 Evaluation of Race-Relations Programs _ - 



EKLC 



PQ0i9 .77 Minority culture courses 

/• ■ 

52 .77 Biracial advisory committee 

P-15 Evaluation of Instructional Program s 

PQOlO .46 Teacher workshops 

13 .65- Remedial reading 

16 r6"& "Vocational ^toraining 

2-2 .76 Classrooms f or . underachievers 

.25 .26 Classrooms for maladjusted 

"28 .33 Achievement grouping 

40 .35 Tutoring program 

70 



■ low = f^ew 
low = /ew 
low -/few 
low y f ew 
low^F few 




high 
high 
high 
Mgh 
high 



. low 
low 



low 
low 
low 
low 
low 
low 
low 



warm, open 
warm, open 
warm, open 
warm , open 
warm, open 
warm, open 

bad 
bad 
bad 
bad 
bad 



low = yes 
high = often 



adequate 
adequate 

adequate 
adequate 
adequate 
adequate 
adequate 
adequate 
adequate 
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Table 2-7 (Continued) 
• Fifth Grade 

P- 16 Evaluation of . Human Relations Programs 

PQ043 ,82 Parent-teacher contact program 

46 ,86 Intergroup student relations program 

49 •?? Intergroup teacher relations program 

P-17 Evaluation of Services 

fQOOl ^, ,74 Guidance counselors adequate 
*04 ,79 Home visitor adequate 

07 .41 Teacher aides adequate 



low 
low 
low 



low 
low 
low 



adeq ..Site 
adequate 

adequate 

/ 



adequate 
adequate' 
adequate 



71 
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Table 2-8 . • 

Tenth Grade 

- • • . •> ' . 

/ . ■ . ' , • 

Composition of Teacher, Principal, and Guidance Counselor Process Variables^ Including 

Item Descriptions and Loadings of the First Principal Component 



I.p- 


Loading 


..— Description 

■ 


Scale 


Direction 


Teachers Racial 


Attitudes 






TO025 


.53 


Black students better off in mixed ^schools 


high ■ 


= yes 


26 


.84 


White students better off in mixed schools 


high 


= yes 


62 


.72 , 


The aiRount of prejudice is exaggerated 


low = 


agreement 


63 


-.35 


Like to live in. integrated neighborhood 


low = 


agreement 


,64 


' -.47 " 


Civil Rights: More good than harm 


low = 


agreement 


65 


.88 


Blacks and whites should not intermarry 


• high 


= agreement 


66 


.73 


. Black failure due to white restriction 


high 


= agreement 



T-2 Support for Integration 



TQ187 


.84 


'Students like desegregation 


high = 


no 


188 


.87 


Principal likes desegregation 


high = 


no 


189 


.80" 


Superintendent likes desegregation 


high = 


no 


190 


.89 


White teachers like desegregation 


high = 


no 


191 


.87 . 


■ Black teachers like desegregation 


high = 


no 



T-3 Absence of Tension 



TQ165 


-.84 


Evaluate desegregation 


low = 


= no problems 


166 


.73 


More fightl^ng since desegregation 


high 




no • 


172 


.81 


tenseness between black and white students 


high 




no 


47 


.75 


The school atmosphere is tense ., 


high 




no 


176 


.59 


White discipline problems 


high. 






177 


.74 


Black discipline problems 


high- 




low % 


Teachers 


Job 


Attitudes 








TQ041 . 


.66 


Just too much work to do 


high 




no 


43 


.62 


Range of ability makes teaching hard 


high 




no 


44 


.35 


No one to share responsibility 


high 




no 


46 


.60 


Don't have the training needed 


high 




no 



^1974 data 
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Table 2 - 8 (Continued) 
Tenth Grade 

T^5 Interpersonal Relations with Students 

^ .82 How do you and black parents get along 
,82 How do you and white parents get along 
.82 How do you and black students get along ' 
.83 How do you and white students get along 

.38- . How do black and white students get along 

T-6 Interpersonal Relations among Teachers ' 

TQ251 .60 How do you and black teacher^ get along 

;/ 252 .85 . How do you and white teachers get along. 

260 .87 How do black and white teachers get along 

T-7 Interpersonal Relations of Principal 



TQ253 
254 
255 
256 
261 



high 




warm, 


open 


high 




warm, 


open 


high 




warm 


open 


high 




warm. 


opvm 


high 




warm , 


open 



high 

high 
high 



warm, open 
warm, open 
warm, open 



TQ250 


.78 


How do you and the principal get along 


high 




warm, open 


257 


.84 


How do the principal and teachers 


get along 


' high 




warm, open 


.258 


.85 


How do principal & black students 


get along 


high 




warm , open 


259 


.88 


How do principal & white students 


get along 


high 




warm, open 


School 


Autonomy 














-.51 • 


Influence of school board 




high 




much 


263' 


-.38 


Influence of superintendent 




high 




much 


266 


.73 " 


Influence of black teachers 




high 




much 


267 


.65 


Influence. of white teachers 




high 




much 


269 


.84 


Influence of black students 




high 




much 


■ 270 


.76 ° 


Influence of white students 




high 




much 


271 


.70 


Influence of black parents 




high 




much 


272 


, .54 


Influence of white parents 




high 




much 



T-9 Teacher Autonomy 



TQ242 


.49 


Choice, of jobs in this school 


high = 


a 


lot 


244 - 


.66 


Choice of kinds of students 


high = 


a 


lot 


245 • 


.69 


Choice of textbooks 


high •= 


a 


lot 


247 


w6& 


Choice of own routine 


high = 


a 


lot 


248 


.57 


Choice of own teaching style 


high = 


a 


lot 


268 


.'56 


Your influence 


high = 


a 


lot 
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/ .Table 2-8 (Continued) 

. Tenth. Grade 

T-10 Inequality of Black and White Students 



T0273 


-.02 


Unequal 


s^ipport for deseg: 3 & W teachers 
friendliness : B & W teachers 


high 




bad 


274 


.65 


Uneaual 


high 





bad 


276 


.25 


\ Unequal 


friendliness: B fit'W students 


high 




bad 


277 


.70 


Unequal 


friendliness: Prnts . B & W students 


high 




bad 


97Q 

£.10 


. / o 


uncqua J. 


"f'n F 1 n »n OP • R /sr 1/J t*Pi5pliPT"Q 


h i p' h - 




bad 


279 


.79 


Unequal 


influence: B & W students 


high 




bad 


280 


.75 


Unequal 


influence: B & W parents 


high 




bad 


281 


.30 


Unequal 


school -nix for B W students 


high 




bad 


282 


.12 


Unequal 


black and. white discipline problems 


high 




bad 


283 


.00 


Unequal 


B & W grade level performance 


hig'h 




bad 


284 


.. -51 


. Unequal 


teacher fairness 


high 




bad 



T-11 Perceived Racial Differences 





AA 
• hO 


D J.aCK, 


ana wmcti uoyo • 


fVCLiViUy J-cvtlJ- 


low 




no 


d 1 f f er ence 


01 Q 


• O J. 








low 




■^no 


dl f f er ence 








/■/ 


Ml 1 Q "f r* ^5 1 


low 




no 


difference 


V91 
J- 


71 
• Z J. 






A t*Vi1 p t* -f r 


AOW 




no 


difference 










• AH "1 11 Q t* Pfl to sphool 


low 




no 


difference. 


223 


.75 






Quicker to catch on 


low 


= 


no 


difference 


224 


.49 






More attentive 


low 




no 


difference 


225 


.64 






Like to learn better 


low 




no 


difference 


226 


.68 






Get along better^ 


low 




no 


difference 


227 


.60 ■ 






Achievement oriented 


low 




no 


dif f ereiv e 


228 


.44 






Cause more trouble 


low 




no 


difference 


229 


.63 




/' 


Need more help 


low 




no 


difference 


230 


.64 


Black 


and white girls: 


Activity " level 


low 




no 


difference 


231 


.75 






Read better 


low 




no' 


difference 


232 


.2.4 






Musical 


low 




no 


difference 


233 


.30 






Athletic 


low 




no 


difference 


234 


.70 






Adjusted to school 


low 




no 


difference 


235 


. .80 






Quicker to catch on 


low 




no 


difference 


236 


.73 






More attentive 


low 




no 


difference 


237 


.67 






Like to learn better 


low 




no 


difference 


238 


.71 






Get a3.ong better 






no 


difference 


239 


.79 






Achievement oriented 


low 




no 


difference 


240 


/5S 






Cause more trouble 


low 




no 


difference 


241 


.70 






Need more help 


low 




no 


dif f etence 
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Table 2-8 (Continued) 
Tenth Grade - 



T-12 Desegregation Process 



3 



TQ167 -.08 Minority groups demand ethnic studies low 

168. .80 All students learning more low 

170 .73 White students becoming less prejudiced low 

171 ^87 New educational programs improving schools low 



yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 



T-13 Teaching Style -1 



TQ130 


.74 


Time spent warning students 


high 


~ often 


131 


.37 


Time spent giving directions 


high 


= often 


132 


-.15 


Time spent praising 


high 


= often 


133 


.76 


Time spent scolding ^ 


high 


= often 


031 


-.59 


Preparation time 


low none 


032 


.56 


Others ask advice of you 


low = 


= <5ften 


038 


-.26 


Projects.on interg'roup problems 


low = 


=no 


039 


.45 


Class discussion on race 


high 


= never 


^ Teacher 


Training 








TQ028 


.91 


Amount of in-service training. 


high 


= much 


173 


.84 


Had training this year 


high 


= yes 


^ 174 


-.46 


Evaluation of tri^ining 


low = 


' valuable 



175 



.57 



Training changed thinking 



T-15 Evaluation of Principal 



TQ051 


.84 


163 


•75 


164 


.75 


185 


-.07 


186 ^ 


-.16 


264 


-.72 


265 


-.40 


HT039 


.02 



Rate principal 

Supportive of black teachers^ 

Supportive, of white teachers 

Spoken of unfairness to black students 

Spoken of unfairness to white. students 

Influence of the. principal 

Influence of the assistant princi^l 

■^r.lues college prep, over vocational ed» 



high -yes 



low - best 
low = yes ♦ 
lovr = yes 
low = yes 
low = yes 
high = most 
high = most 
low yes 



75 
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Table 2-8 (Continued) 
Tenth Grade 



T-16 Multi-racial Teaching 



TQ037 


.66 


Multi-ethnic texts 


low 




yes 




38 ^ 


-•78 


Projects on Intergroup problems 


lov; 


no 




3? 


\68 


Class discussion on race 


low 




often 




201 


• 50 


Minority group hisroryo 


low . 




helpful 


to race relations 


• 213 


-.05 


Biracial advisory committee 


low 




helpful 


to race relations 


HT025 


.59 


New biracial activities this year 


low 




..yes 






-.22 ' 


Clubs, teams integrated 


low 




yes 




27 


-.17 


Official steps^ taken to integrate clubs 


low 




yes 


•J • . 



■...-./ . * ■ 
T-17 Evaluation of School Services 

':.,.TQ195 Guidance counselors 

196 .77 Social workerf^ 

. 197 .65 Teacher aides • 

T-18 Evaluatipn of Human-Relations Proc^ranis 

TQ210 .76 Parent-teacher contact 

211 .82 Intergroup relations: students 

212 .84 Intergroup relations.r^-teache^s' 

T-i9 Evaluation of Instractiotral Programs 

Teacher training 
Remedial reading 
Vocational traii> - ig 
Classes for underachie\/*^rs 
Classes for the maladjiusted 
Achievement^: grouping of classrooms 
Achievement grouping within classes 
Tutoring, programs . 

T-20 Teaching Style -2 . 



TQ198 


.24 


„ 199 


.56 


200 


.62 


202 


.75' 


,203 


.62 


204. 


. 66 


205 


.58 


209 


.31 



low = helpful to race relations 
low = helpful to race relations 
low = helpful to race relations 



low = helpful to race relations 
low = helpfjLil to race relations 
low = helpful to race relations 



low 




helpful 


to 


race 


relations 


low 




helpful 


to 


race 


relations 


low 




helpful 


to 


race 


■ f 

relations 


low 




helpful 

/ 

helpful 


to 


race 


relations 


low 




to 


race 


relations 


low 




helpful 


to 


race 


relations 


low 




helpful 


to 


race 


relations 


low 




helpful 


to 


race 


relations 



TQ130 


.87 


Time 


-spent jwarnlng students 


high = 


often 


131 


.50 


Time 


spent giving directions 


high = 


often 


132 


-13 


Time 


spent praising 


high = 


often 


133 


.80 


Time 


spent scolding 


high = 


often 


134 


-.08 


Time 


spent in class discussion 


high = 


often 



76 
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Table 2-8 (Continued) 
Tenth Grade 



P-1 Principal's Racial Attitude 



PI221 


• j*t 


"Rlar^lr at*iiHont*c Kpt*t*PT" r>^^ ^ n fn^vorl cpVinnls 




yes 


111 


.64 


White students better off in mixed schools 


high * 


' yes 


113 


•76 


Black failure due to white restrictions 


high * 


' agreement 


224. 


.58 


The amount of prejudice is exaggerated 


low = 


agreement 


225 


-.65 


Like to live in an integrated neighborhood 


low == 


agreement 


226 


-.08 


Civil Rights: mere good than harm 


low « 


agreement 


227 


.75 


Blacks and whites should not intermarry 


low * 


agreement' 



P-2 Support for Integration 



PI 243 


.57 


Principal liking for desegregation 


high 




no 




267 


.78 


White teachers like desegregation 


high 




no 




268 


.83 


Black teachers like desegregation 


high 




"O 




269 


.71 


Your superior likes desegregation 


high 




no 




270 


.87 


Superintendent likes desegregation 


high 




no 




P— 3 Absence of Conflict Regarding Discipline 










PI192 


.68 


Conflict between. teachers and parents 


high 




no 


problem 


\ 196 


.85 


Conflict between teachers and administration 


high 




no 


problem 


\ 200 


.87 


Conflict among teachers 


high 




no 


problem 


\ 205 


.76 


Conflict between teachers and students 


high 




no 


problem 


P-4 Absence 


of Conflict : Racial I&sues 











ERIC 



0 


PH94 


.77 


Conflict between teachers 


and parents 


low = 


serious 


problem 




198 


.81 


Conflict between teachers 


and administration 


low = 


serious 


problem 




202 


.74 


Conflict among teachers 




low = 


serious 


problem 




207 


.41 


Conflict between teachers 


and students 


low = 


serious 


problem 




187 


.44 


Is there a c:6ntingency plan 


high - 


= no 






190 


.61 


Rad faculty meetings on..-racial issues 


high = 


= no 




P-5 


Absence 


of Conflict: Ability Grouping 












PI193 


.79 


Conflict between teachers 


and parents 


low = 


serious 


problem 




'"197 


.90 


Conflict between teachers 


and administration 


low - 


serious 


problem 




201 


.81 


Conflict among teachers 




low = 


serious 


problem 


P-6 


Absence 


of Conflict : Instructional Change 












PI 199 


.92 


Conflict between teachers 


>:nd administration 


low * 


serious 


problem 




203 


.92 


Conflict among teachers 




low « 


serious 


problem 








: 77, 






V 
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Table 2-8 (Continued) 
Tenth Grade 



P-7 Absence of Principal's Personal Conflict 



PI 209 


,91 


Working after school hour-s 


low 




serious problem 


210 


.95 


Working weekends 


low 


= 


serious problem 


211 


.88. 


Receiving phone calls at home 


low 


= 


serious problem 


212 


.09 


Evening functions at school 


low 




serious problem 


School 


SES.. 


> 










• DX 


rercenL oxsaavanLageu 


low 




low percentage 


loo 




Percent of free school lunches 


low 




low percentage 


167 


-.67 • 


Percent parents college graduates 


low 




low percentage 


168 


.50 


Percent parents not beyond high school 


low 




low percentage 


169. 


-.55 


Percent parents professionals 


low 




low percentage . 


170 


.81 


Percent parents unskilled 


low 




low percentage 


171 


-.68 


Percent family inhome over $15,000 


low 




j:ow percentage 


172 


.82 


Percent family income under $8,000 


low 




low percentage 



P-9 Violent Behavior 



PI229 


.72 


Number fights requiring treatment 


low 




few 


230 


.42 


Number^ of times lockers broken into 


low 




few 


231 


.5,4 


Number of student robberies 


low 




few 


232 


.74 


Number of attacks on a teacher 


low 




few 


233 


.78 


Number of robberies of school property 


low 




few 



P-10 Principal's Interpersonal Relations 



PI 124 


.59 


You 


and 


administration 


high 




warm , open 


125 


.83 


You 


and 


black teachers 


high 




warm, open 


126 


.78 


You 


and 


white teachers 


^ high 




warm, open 


127 - 


.72 


.You 


and 


black parents 


high 




warm, open 


128 


,73 


You 


and 


white parents 


high 




warm, open 


129 


,79 


You 


and 


black students. 


'high 




warm , ^Open 


130 


.80„ 


. You 


and 


white students 


high 




varm, open 



P~ll Inequality 



IC 



PQ133 

■PI 256 
257 
258 



.25 Unequal frifindllness : B & W teachers 

.52 Unequal friendliness: B & W p&rents 

.72 " Unequal attendance by B & W parents 

.84 Unequal black & white parent visits 

:74 "Unequal black & white parents sent for 

. . ■ 78 ' * 



high 
high 
high 
high 
high 



bad 

bad' 

bad 

bad 

bad 
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Table 2-8 (Continued) 
Tenth Grade 



r-'12 Oaitted 



P-13 Principal's Job Attitude 

PI234 ^77 Principal can have Important effect 

235 .77 How often do you worty about work 

P-14 Evaluation of Race-Relations "Programs 

PQ0],9 .71 Minority culture courses 

52 .71 / Bir^cial advisory cotrtmitrtee 

P-15 Evaluation of Instructional Programs 



PQOIO 


.53 


Teacher workshops 


13 


.38 


Remedial reading 


16 


.4.0 


' Vocational training 


22 


.73 


Classrooms for underachievers 


25 


.68 


0 

Classrooms for maladjusted 


28 


.60 


Achievement grouping / 


' AO 


.61 


Tutoring program / 



P-16 Evaluation of Humane-Relations Programs/ 



PQ0A3( 
46 
49 



.65 
.90 
.90 



/ / 



Parent-teacher contact program 
Intergroup student ^relations program 
Intergroup teacher rielations program* 



P-17 Evaluat io n of reryi ces 

PQOOl .77 Guidance counselors adequate 

. 04 .78 Home visitor adequate 

I, 07 .03 Teacher aides adequate 

C-1 Counselors' Racia l Attitudes 

GC064 -.76 Th(?^ amount of prejudice is exaggerated 

65 .71 Like to live in integrated neighborhood 

: 66 .48 Civil Rights: more good than ht\rm 

. 67 -.77 . Blacks /tod whites should not Intemwrry 

68 .75 Black/failure due to white restrictions 



low yes 
high « often 



low == adequate 
low == adequate 



low 
low 
low 
low 
low 
low 
low 



adequate 
adequate 
adequate 
adequate 
adequate 
adequate 
adequate. 



low = adequate 
low adequate 
low = adequate 



low = adequate 
low = adequate 
low =5 adequate 



low * agreement 
low *s agreement 
low ^ agreement 
low «» agreement 
high « a 'freemen t 



79 



/ 



C~2 Rules and Discipline 



60 

Table 2-8 (Continued) 
Tenth Grade 







.66 


Slri nn "t no 


; Qt'iiHent snnlcpn to 


hieh = 


often 


• \ 




78 






hieh = 


■ often 


1 m 


65 




parent ^conference 




often 




in 
^ j> j> 


23 




privileges restricted 


hieh •= 


often 






1 s 

• X J 




kept after school 


llXgll . — 


oft pn 




^. J- J- J 






suspended ■ % 


hieh = 


often 




ITS 






dropped 

*^ 


hieh = 


oft en L 


- 


116 


- 76 




nothing done 


hieh ^ 


often 




X J. / 




Ru" enforced : disruptive behavior 


hieh = 


strictly 




1 1 R 


81 




destroying property 


hieh = 


Wtrictlv 


. . 




.49 




dress code violations^ 


high = 


strictly 




120 


.72" 




cu t ting class es 


high = 


strictly 




121 


.43 




smoking cigarettes 


high = 


strictly 




122 


.71 




fighting 


high = 


strictly 




123 


.44 




drug use 


high - 


strictly 




124 


.53 . 




back talk 


high = 


strictly 




125 


.52 




weapons 


nxgn* = 


strxctiy 


C-3 


Guidance 


Counselor Duties " 










GC127 


.57 


Percent 


ti-ine. spent scheduling 


high = 


1 

a lot 




128 '\ 


.50 


Percent 


time handling discipline 


high = 


a lot 




130 \ 


-.92 


Percent 


time academic counseling 


high = 


a lot 




a3i 

\ 


.36 


Percent 


time personal counseling 


. high = 


a: lot 


C-4 


Perceived 


Racial 


Differences 






o 




(.57 
.63 


B & (/ boys: Activity level 


low ~ 


nn- Hifference 








Successful In academics 


low ~ 


no difference 




1 RA 

X OH 


.54 




ft 

Better - vocational 


low 


no difference 




1 RS 

XO J 


.\36 




Atk. \<^tes 1 


low 


no difference 




1 Rfi 

X 


.67 




Adjusted in school 


low ~ 


no difference' 




,187 


.60 




Better - business courses 


low = 


no difference 




i88 


.45 




Pay more attention 


low = 


ho difference 




189 


.34 




Like to 'counsel 


low = 


no difference 




190 


.48 




^Get along better socially 


low - 


no difference 




191 


.68 




More achievement oriented 


low = 


no difference 




192 


.58 




Cause more trouble 


low = 


no difference 


/ • ■■ 

ERIC 


193 


.46 




Need more help 

80 


low = 


no difference 







Table 2- 8 (Continued) 
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Tenth Grade " 










4 (Continued) 












GC194 


.54 


B & W girls: Activity level 


low 




no 


difference 


195 


.62 


Successful in academics 


. low 


a 


no 


difference 


c 196 


. .61 


Better - vocational 


low 


ss 


no 


difference 


197 


.42 


Athletes/ 


low 


SB 


no 


difference 


198 


.63 


Adjusted in school 


low 


SB 


no 


difference 


199 


.33 


Better - business courses 


low 


ss 


no 


difference 


200 


.61 


^ Pay more attention 


low 


= 


no 


dl/^f erence 


201 


. .29 


liike to counsel 


, r. low 




no 


/ ■ 

difference 


202 


.40 


Get along better aoclally 


low 




:no 


difference 


203 


. .58 


More achievement oriented , 


low 




no 


difference 


204 


.58 


Cause more trouble 


low 




no 


difference 


205 


.42 


. Need more help 


1>:>W 




no 


difference 



/ 

C-5 Evaluation of Facilities 



GC207 


.65. 


Gym 




high- 




good 


209 


.55 


Media Center 




high 




good 


210 


.65 - 


Language Lab " , 




high 


s: 


good 


211 


.76 


Science Lab 




high 


rs 


good 


213 


.27/ 


Computer Lab 




■\ oigh 




good 


214 


.80 ' 


Arts & Crafts facilities . 




high 




good 


215 


.76 


Glee Club facilities 




high 


s: 


good 


217 . 


.78 


Theatre Artq, facilities 




high 




g6bd 


218 


.58 


Home Economics 




high 




good 


219 


.68. 


Typing facilities ^ 




high 




good 


221^ 


-.70 


Work- Study programs 




. high 




good 


222 


.51 


Auto Mechanics faciliti'es 




high 


s 


good 


223 


.52 


Woodworking facilities 




high 


=3 


good 


Counseling'^ Practices 










GC270 


.41 


■ Students helped to plan own 


progcams 


high 




of *:en 


, 273 " 


.si * 


Discipline: problems sent to 


other schools 


high 




often 


276 


«.61 


Students choose own counselor ^ 


high 


s: 


often 



81 



. , V52 

Table i2-8 (Continued) 

Tenth Grade 



GC296 


.78 


"How do 


you and, the principal get alon^' 


303 


.86 


How do^ 


principal and teachers get along 


304 


.94 


How do 


principal* and B students get along " 


305 


.94 


How. do principal a£d-W ^students get along 


C-8 Interpersonal 


Relations with Teachers 


GC297 


.87 


How do 


you and-tblack teachers- get along 


298 


.89 


How do 


you and white teachers get along 

■■■ ■ . % ' • 


306 


.79. 


How do 


<> . <- 

black &; w]iite teachers get along / 


G -9 Interpersonal Relations : 


. * -t ^ .■ ' 
Parents, Students 



GC299 ^(8^2 How do you arid black parents get alo^g 

300 .80 " How do you and White parents *get,, along 

301 .70 How do you and black. students get along 

302 .67 ;How do you and whit^ students get along « 
307 .62 How do black and white stujdents. get along 

C-10 Evnluatlon of Race-Relations Frograms ' ■ - " V ^ 

GC253 .81 Minority culture courses . 

265 .81 Biracial advisory committee ^ . 

■> ■ ^ ' . ^ « ■ 

C-II Evaluation of Instructional Programs 



high 
high 
high 
high 

high 
high 
high 



.high 
-Kigh 
'high 
high 
high 



low 
low 



warm , open 
warm , open 
warm , open 
warm, open 



warm, open 
warm, open 
wafW, "open 



warm, open ; 
warm, open ' 
warm , open 
warm, op^n, 
warm*,, open . 



helpful 
helpfiJb 



GC250 . 


.32 


Teacher workshops - • 


low 




helpful 


251 


.66 


"V 

Remedial reading ' ^ ' v , 


low 


IS? 


helpful . 


252 


.74 


Vocational training 


low/ 




helpful * 


254 . 


'.76 


Classrooms for undefachievers"^ s 


low. 




helpfful 


255 


. 63 , 


Classrpcms for roaladjuoted 


. low 




helpful 


256 


.45 


Achievement grouping of classrooms 


low 




helpful 


257 


.51 


Achievement grouping within classes 


^ow 




helpful 


261 


.66 


Tutoring program 


low. 


\ 


heljjf ul 



0-12 Eva" " uation of Human-Relati o ns Programs 

GC262 . .84, 
• 263 .85 
- 264 .67 



Parent-contact program 
Student intergroup relations 
Teacher intergroup relations 



C-13 Evaluation of Services 
.76 



ERIC 



.GC247 
248 
249 



.78 

.25 

I 



Guidance counselors 
Social worker 
Teacher aides 
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low 
' ].ow 
low 



lew 
low 
low 



*he*pful ■ I 
helpful 

helDful ' -"^ 



helpful 

helpfuU 

helpful 



All of the teacher composites are based on the pooled responses of the 
10 teachers in each school. School's vary on these composites according to 
the mean responses of the sample of teachers. At the elementary school level 
the sample of teachers usually covers all of the fifth grade teachers in the 
school, and some fourth and third grade teachers. Therefore, the teacher 
sample is likely to include the teachers with the greatest influence on the 
sampled students. At the high school level, the sample of teachers is drawn 
from a more diverse population. There is no necessary connection between the 
sampled high school teachers "and the^^ampled high school students. Therefore, 
at the high school level, the teacher measures should be thought of as an 
estimate of predominant teacher .responses throughout the school. At the ele- 
mentary school level, teacher responses are more direct measures of the teachers 
who interact with the sampled students. 

The composite teacher variables are presented first in Tables 2-7 and 2-i8. 
Those, tables show,. for each component variable^ the source in the teacher ques- 
tionriaire, a brief descJ^iption, an indication of the direction In which it is 
scored^ and its loading on the first principal component of the group of items 
to which it is assigned. Loadings on first principal components are shown 
separately for high schools and elementary schools. 

In interpreting results, it is necessary to examine the way in which each 
composite is constructed. The composites have been given names reflecting 
the authors 'ihterpretatibas of the content. It will be noted (a) that iteios 
ifi a composite are not equally weighted, (b) that aii:bough an item was assigned 
to a prT'ticular" group of items, it may carry a zero weight in constructing 
the ' /cvvvsite, and (c) that composites for elementary and high schools may 
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reflect different patterns of weights. j . 

To facilitate interpretations of relatiotiships it may be useful to place 
measures of school conditions into superordinate categories. The followin^j 
general description of process variables is intended to facilitate an over- 
view of the entire range of school conditions j. 

Teacher Measures 

..... J t ■ 

Twenty-three composites of teacher respo,hses were constructed at the ele 

mentary school level; twenty composites were constructed at the high school 

level. The composites include teachers' responses to items having to do with 

(a) the teachers' self-descriptions, (b) teairhers' descriptions of the social 

climate of the sehool, (c) teachers ' 'reports' concerning the climate for deseg 

regation in the school, (d) teachers' evaluations of school conditions, and 

(e) descriptions of teaching practices. / • 

Teacher characteristics . These variables are based on teachers' descrip- 
tions of themselves. Aggregated to the school^ level, they provide summary 
measures of responses for the teachers in the sample. Thus schools vary ac- 
cording to averaged teacher characteristics. In both the high school and ele- 
mentary school samples, the following composites of teacher self-descriptions 
were formed: Teachers' racial attitudes (T--1) is defined by statements of 
perspnal racial attitui<:s. Teacher job Attitudes (T-4) refers to statements 
about the difficulty of the job and about feelings of competence. Perceived 
racial differences (T-11) is a composite measure reflecting the degree to 

which black and white students are perceived to differ on 24 different attri- 

• ' .■ \ . , ' ■ ■ ■ j ■ ^ / • 

butes.' Teacher training (T-14) ref ersj to. the amount and quality of training 

■ 84 • ^ 
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that teachers reported recaivlng. (Note that quality of training is more 
strongly^ weighted in this coBrposite at the high school than at the elementary 
school level.) . . 

Social climate of the school . Several questions in the questionnaires - 
asked for descriptions of social interactions in the school* The response 
categories were (a) open, warm (often interact), (b) friendly, (c) polite, , 
Cd) distant, cool .(seldom interact), and (e) hostile. In fact, the "hostile" 
response category was rarely use^. Variation in these items seems to describe , 
social relationships rarging from close and personal to distant -and formal 
(rather than hostile) • These interpersonal relations items were grouped into 
three composites: those referring to- interpersonal relations with students 
and their parents (T-5); those referring to interpersonal relations among 
teachers (T-6) ; and those referring to the interpersonal relations of the pri n- 
cipal (T-7) . Two other compositors that reflect social climate have to do with 

- - ■ n ■ 

how influence la distributed. School a utonomy (T-8) measures, the relative in- 

— , a ■ 

fluence of teachers and students as opposed to external forces (superintendents 
and school boards). Teacher autonomy (T-9) reflects the'' amount of choice and 
influence that teachers perceive themselves to have. ^ ' 

Climate for desegregation . These composites reflect facets of social 
.climate that are^ specifically related to racial deseg;regation. Support for 
Integration it-2) describes how teachers perceive how well school participants 
like dasegrggation. Absence of tension includes items describing general ten- 
'sion, but is most closely defined by lack of racial tension and problem-free 
' Integration. The description of the desegregation process (T-12) describes, 
the ''degree to which c desegregation is characterized by greater learning^ reduced 
prejudice and improvement in ctducatlon. - . 
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The composite entitled inequality of black and white participants was 
based on a number of items that asked for estimates of characteristics of 
various persons in the school (students, parents, teachers). ^Characteristics 
included influence in the school, support for desegregation," friendliness, and 
discipline problems. The indicators in this composite were formed by taking 
the absolute difference in scale^ values assigned to black and white partici- - 
pants for the several items. The variables that carry major weight in both 
the elementary and high school composites assess differences in influence 
between black and v/hite teachers, students, and parents'. ^ 

Evaluation of the school and school pfb^rams . These composites reflect 
evaluations of school programs and facilities .as helpful to race relations. 
The items are grouped into evaluations of school services (T-17; e.g., guidance 
counselors, social^ workers. } , ev aluatiions of human- relations programs (T-18) / 
and evaluations of instructional programs (T-19). At the high school level 
there is a composite representing evaluation of the principal (T-15).* 

Instructional r^^thods . Several composites were formed for elementary 
schools to measure variation in teaching methods and classroom practices. 
Teaching style (T-13 and T-23) , varies from an emphasis on warning and scold- 
ing to an emphasis on praising and class discussion. Race-relations practices 
(T-16) are practices that specifically use race-re:lated material ^nd racial 

0 

interaction in teaching. / Extra time on task {T-2b) refers to additional time 
spient on reading and mathematics by low-achieving students. : Teacher^ vs . child- 
centered attitudes (T-21) measures variation in preference for orderly classrooms 

*This composite waL* aot used at the elementary school level because the items 
did not yield an interpretable f^rst principal component. 
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and regular routines as compared to busy, active classrooms and studeixt sel^- - 
^expression. Structure (T-22) refers to descriptions of schools as characteris- 
tically st'ressing strictness and control as compared to student movement and 
noise • 

At the high school level, there are two composites relating to instruc-- 
tional methods. Multi-ethnic te^ ^ ihigh school T-16) refers to specific 
use of multi-ethnic curriculum mate* projects, and activities. Teaching 

style (T-20) is similar to the elementary school teacher composite (T-23) . 

"/ 

' Principal Measures 

The composites of principal variables in many cases parallel teacher com- 
posites and may be c?escribed briefly. In ^id^ition to measures descriptive of 
personal characteristics of principals, social climate, climate for desegrega- 
tion, and evaluation of school programs, a set of/it^s in the principal's in-- 
terview probed sources and severity of conflict in the school. 

Personal characteristics of principals . Princi p als ' -racial attitudes 

i ' ■ 

(P-1) were measured j^y the same questions asked of teachers. Principals' job 
attitudes refer to worrying about work and potential effect of tUe principal. 

Social climate . The principals' self-reported personal relationships 
with administrators; teachers? ^ parents, and students — varying from warm and 
personal to distant and formal — are represented in the composite labeled prin- 
cipals' Interpersonal relationships (P-10) . , 

■ ■ ■ ^ . . ,. ... 

Climate for desegregation * Support for integration (P-f2) contains similar 
questions to the comparable teacher composite. Inequality of black arkf-. white 
parent participation was formed by the met^iods described for defining teacher'' 
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composite (T^-IO) . In this case, the content refers tc the participation of 
black and white parents in school affairs. 

Evaluation of school programs . Principals evaluated the adequacy of a 
variety of programs and servicer* in their schools. For purposes of forming 
composites, the programs and services were grouped into race relations pro- 
grams (P^14), instructional program s (?-15) , human relations programs (P-16) 
and services (P-17) . It will be noted that principals evaluated programs with 
regard to adequacy, while teachers evaluated th^m with reg^^rd to helpfulness 
for race relations. , - 

Absence of conflict . A series of questions in the principals' interview 
dealt with the presence and seriousness of conflict among various persons 
(e.g., teachers and parents, administrators, and students) related to several 
issues (e.g., racial issues, discipline). The composites group together answers 
referring to particular perse \^ according to the issues identified. The com- 
posites are absence of r.onf lict regarding discipline (P~3) , racial issues (P-4) , 
ability grouping (P-5), and instructional change (P-6) . Another group of items 
referred to the p rincipals' personal conflict (P-7) between family and duties. 

There are two adv>l*"1onal principal composites. School socioeconomic ^ 
status (P-8) is compo£?.id of principals' estimates of percentages of the school 
population with particular socioeconomic characteristics. Violent behavior 
(P-9) describes instances of fighting and criminal behavior. 

Guidance Co'unselor Measures 

Personal characteristics of guidaa ce c ounselors reflected in coEsposite 
measures include counselors' racial '«iittitudes (C-1) and perceived racial 
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differences (C-4) . Both are defined similarly to the related teacher measures 
There are also guidance counselor composites paralleling teacher composites 
having to do with the social climate of the school (C-7, C-8, and C-9) . 

Guidance counselor evaluations of school programs include the following 
composites that parallel teacher composites: evaluation of race -rela t ions 
programs (C-10) , instructional programs (C-11) , and human- relaticas programs 
(C-12), and ser'/ices (C-13) . In addition, guidance counselors provided evalua- 
tions of school facilities (C-5), including labSi, facilities for vocational 
education, and facilities for extrc jurricular activities. 

Two composites refer specifically to the work of counselors. Guidance 
counselor duties (C-3) measures emphasis on academic counseling vs. discipline 
and scheduling. Counseling practices (C-6) refers to the schools' oroaches 
to counseling problems. Rules and discipline (C-2) reflects variation in 
Strictness of enforcement of school rules. 

• o 

Background Measures 

Characteristics of the backgrounds of students, schools, and communities 
must be taken into account in any effort to identify school conditions and 
processes of effective desegregation. This section describes the background 
measures employed in subsequent analyses. Particular analyses vary with re- 
'gard to the particular subset of background measures employed and with regard 
to the uethod of combining background variables Into composites. Therefore, 
specific composites are described as they bear on the analysis being presented 

In most of the analyses of this study, background measures were used for 
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purposes of statistical control via partial correlation and regression tech- 
niques. There are instances, however, in which results having to do with back- 
ground variables have important policy implications themselves. Suppose, for 
example, that the socioeconomic level of students affects f ^chool conditions 
as well as student outcomes. It is plausible that school conditions might be 
educationally poorer when students are economically poorer. To "correct" for 
stpdent SES in interpreting associations between outcomes and school conditions 
is to subtract variance that might reveal beneficial changes in school condi- 
tions. A "low SES" school cannot, as ^ matter of policy, be excused for per- 
petuating school conditions that are negatively related to student outcomes, 
on the grounds that "background" variables account for relationships among con- 
ditions and outcomes. In subsequent chapters, we call attention to several in- 
stances in which findings related to background measures ^have important im- . . 
plications for policy- 

The background measures obtained in this study fall into four categories: 
the socioeconomic status of black and white students; the racial composition 

the school; the degree to which the school district can be described as 
urban; and the geographical location of the schools. 

Socioeconomic Status 

As is characteristic of school surveys, it was not possible to obtain 
dire^vc r<?t:i, sures of the socioeconomic backgrounds of students. The meas'ures 
dc:rivfed from students* reports are proxies for an index of influential en- 
vironmental factors. 
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The following items wesre used as indicators of the SSS cf elementary 
8tudent3u 

Doee the student own a bicycle? 
Nuidber of siblings* 

'J 

Does the family have a telephone? 

Does the family own a dictionary? 

Does the family get a newspaper? 

Does the family own its home? 

Does the student live with both parents? 

Was the student read to when little? 
For high school students, there are indicataics of: 

Mother's education* 

Mother's occupation* 

Father's occupation. 

Does the family get a newspaper? 

Does the family own its home? 

Does the student live with both parents? 
The above measures were obtained from the Individua." s^dents in the samples 

In addition, a school-level SES measure was^^rived from principal's 
reports of economic and occupational characjieristics of the school's pop- 
ulation (P-^8). The specific items and^composites are presented in Tables 2- 
7 and 2-8, ' 

/' ' ' ' •> ' 

Racial Composition of the School 

/ ' ■ ■ 

Racial composition was Indexed by the percent of students in \he school 

who are black, as reported by the principal... This variable has a obvious 

■ . ■ • .91 ■ 



bearing on interracial r-^xitact of students. It niay also have an effect on 
other student outcomes and school conditions. 

Urbanness of School Districts ' . " 

Ihis variable was- the percent urban of the county or city in which the 
school is located, as reported in the 1970 U.S. Census. Since the census 
data refer to counties and cities, th'' /ariable describes a school's com- 
munity rather than the school itself. 

■ ij 

Geographical Location 

A school's location was coded as "Southern" or "non-Southern.'* All of 
the Southern schools were members of the 1972 Southern Schools sample (NORC, 
1973). The non-Southern schools were from Northeastern, Midwestern, and:. 
Western states. 



Chapter 3 

School Conditions aad Outcomes in Elementary Schools 
The results presented in this chapter, are organized into two main topics: 

/ 

the/ relationships ^between student socioeconomic status a'hd other variables and 
- / . " , ' 

the associations between elementary school characteristics and student outcome 

The set of relationships bet^/een school characteristics and outcomes is the 

major focus of the study. Results involving student SES provide a necessary 

context for interpreting the remaining results, and themselves have policy 

implications. 

It is often assumed that SES is associated with the attitudes and achieve 
ment of students. For this -reason, it* is treated as a '"background variable"; 
its effect ±a statistically controlled in the analysis of school characterise- 
tics and outcomes. This approach was taken in the present study. However, 
it is instructive to eianine how SES relates to other variables^ SES may 
affect school characteristics as well as student outcomes. T^he policy im- 
plications of a set of results must take such relationships into account. - 

StudeuL oucioeconomic Status 

The results reported in th±^ section describe relationships as they 
existed in the 76 elementary schools for which both race relations and 
achievement data &re available.^ Of these 76 elementary schools, 48 were 
located In the South and 28 outside the South. 

Measures of black and white student socioeconomic status were developed « 
by taking the first principal cbnqjonent of the school means of SES items 
from the student questionnaire separately for black and white students. 
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Composition of the first- principal component SE3 scales are presented in 
Table' 3-1. Correlations between the black and white student SES scores 
anc. the student race relations and achievement outcomes axe^ presented in 
Table 3-2. * / - 

SES and Student Outcomes . 

. Students' SES appears to be unrelated to theJr perception of school 
racial attitude for both black and white students. White students' SES 
appears al-so to be unrelated ^o personal racial attitudes of both black 
and white students. Black students' SES, however, appears to be related 
significantly to both black and white students' pergonal raci€il attitudes: 
The higher the black stu^rjents* socioeconomic status, the better tlie ^ 
personal racial attitudes of both^the black students and the white students 
' in the same schools. '/ ' ' , 

Both black and white ,students\.SES is significantly relatGd-to stt^dent 
achievement. The higher the black or white students' socioeconomic status, 
the higher their achievement scores; Also, the higher the SES of the 
students of one race^ the "better the* academic achievement of the students 
of the opposite r?jcet 

' ' ■ ' - <;> 

SES and School Characteristics 

' Table 3-3 presents the zero-order- correlations between the students' 
SES scores and the school process variables described in Table 2-7 in 
Chapter 2,.. Low socioeconomic status of black students is significantly 
asspclated with a substaritiai number of school characteristics. The results 
in Table. '3-3 show "that schools whose black students have low mean SES scores 
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Table 3-1 
Fifth Grade 

Compos.itlon of the First Principal Component SES Scales 
for Black and White Students 



Weights 



1974 T>£it3 



I.D. 


Description 


Black 




ES005 


Own a bicycle 


;44 


.39 


ES066 


Number of siblings 


.44 


.36 


ES026 


Cvm a telephone 


.42 


.39 


ES027 ■ 


Own « dictionary 


.35 


.41 


=£8032 


Own home 


.19 


.34 


ES053 1 


Get newspaper 


.40 


.33 


E£,020 "f 


Live with both parents 


.29 


.30 


ES031 ^ 


Read to when little 


.20 


.30 



Table 3-2 



Fifth Grade 



Zero-Order Correlations between the First Pri^»cipal Components 
of the Student SES scores and the Student Race-Relations 
and Ach:*.evement Outcomes > ' 

i ^ Principal Component SES Scores 



%ai97.A Data 



... 
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• 






Black 


White 


Perceived 


school 


Black 


. .01 


.12 


racial attitude 


.White 


- .99 


.13 


Personal 3 


racial 


Black* 


.27* 


.00 


attiltude 




White 


. 38** 


.04 


Achievemr^r 




Black 


. .61** 


; 32** 


< 




^ White-^ 


.43** 


.73** 


< .05' 




.91 






P < 
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Table 3-3 
Fifth Grade' - 

Zero-Order Correlations between the First Principal Components 
.of the Student SES scores and the School Process Variables 



Principal Component SES Scores^ 



Teacher Variables 

1, Teachers' racial attitude 

i.. Support for integration 

3'^ Absence of tension 

A. Teachers' job attitude 

5. Jnr.erperaonal relations with students 

6. Interpersonal relations among teachers 

7. Interpersonal relations of principal 

8. School autonomy 

9 . Teacher autonomy , 

10. Inequality 

11. Perceived racial differences 
.1.2. Desegregation process 

13. T-sching style (1) « 

14. Teacher training 

15. Achievement evciluation 

16. Race-relations practices 

17. Evaluation of services 

18. Evaluation of human-relatiorib programs 

19. Evaluation of instructional' programs 

20. Extra time on task 

21. Teacher vs. child-centered attitudes 

22. Structure 

23. Teaching style (2) 



Black 

.37** 
-.28* 
-.10 
-.18 . 
40** 

.08 
-.20 

.23* 

.14 
-.07 
-.26* 

.oo" 

-. 30** 

.07 

. 51** 
~.47*A 

.07 
.06 

.-27* 
.06 
-.27* 

,20 
.04 



.A 



White 

.08- 
-.08 

.04 
-.21 

.32** 

.15 
-.02 

.05 

.07 

.09 

.05 

.05 
-.14 
■■-.01 

. 36** 
-.15 

.11 

„00 

.10 
-.02 
-.23* 

ao 

-.01 



Studfcnt Variables 

1. Racial contact practices (Black) 

2. Racial . contact practices (Vfiiitc) 

^1974 Data ' ■ ! " '. 



ERIC 



p < .05 



** 



p < .01 
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,36** 
, 31** 



-16 
-.04 . 
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Table 3-3 (Continued) 
Fi'fth Grade 



Principal Conqjonent SES Scores 



1. 

2* 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 



Principal Variables Black 

Principal's racial attitude .13 

Support for integration -.09 

Absence of conflict: discipline r.l5 

Absence of conflict: racial Issues -.07 

Absence of conflict: ability grouping ~.14 
Ab'sence of conflict: Instructional change ~.07 

Absence of Principal's personal conflict^ -.36** 

School SES ■ _ -.60** 
Violent beliavior , .00 

Principal's interpersonal relations -.13 
Inequality .20 
Principal's job attitude .28* 

Evaluation of race-relations programs - .10 

Evaluation of instructional programs -.05 

Evaluation of human- relations, programs - .IS' 

Evaluation of services - .01 



White 

.04 

.03 

.20 

.04 
-.06 
06 
-.18 
- .64** 

- .09 

:oi 

.33** 
. 14' ' 
. 08 

- .01 

- . 22* 
' .01 



/ 



/ 



/ 

■i - 



^1974 Data 



p. < .05 p < .01 
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tend to have the following characteristics: ' , 

(a) Negative teacher racial attitudes (T-1) 

4 (b) Absence of teaching practices related to race relations, 

including lack of class projects and discussions of race 
(T-16) as repprted by teachers, and few practices designed 
. \ to promote racial interactions, as reported by both black 
and white students (S-1 and S-2), 

\ 

(c) Perception by teacher of dififerences between black and 
white students (T-11), 

(d) A teaching style characterized by warning and scolding 
(T-I3) and attitudes that are more teacher-centered than 
child-centered (T-21), - 

(e) Lack of support for integration, as described by teachers 
(T-2). 

(f) Formal relations between teachers, the students, and their 
families (T-5), 

(g) Low school autonomy relative to outside influence (T-8). 

(h) Low evaluation of achievement in the school by teachers 
.(T-15), ' 

(i) Evaluation of certain teaching programs as helpful to 
race relations (T-19). These programs include^ achieve- 
ment girouping classes; for under^chievers , teacher train- 
ing, and classes for the maladjusted.. 

(j) Principal's report of conflict between the principal and 
principal's family about the demands of the job (P-7) and 
an unworried job attitude on the part of the principal 
(P-13), 

Low SES scores for white students 'are significantly correlated with 
formal relationships between teachers and the students and their families 
(T-5), poor teaciie£^ evaluation of achievement (T-15) , more teacher-centered 
than child-centered attitudes (T-21) , poor school SES as reported by the 
principal.^ (P-8) , less inequality regarding black and white parents reported 
by the principal (P-11), and the poor evaluation by the principal of human 
relations programs (P-16). 

^ - . 98 
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*? 

•The SES measinres for both black and white students in the sample 
correlate with the overall school SES measures based on principals' 

reports ^P-S). 

\ . 

Implications- of SES Results 

Some school characteristics seem to be related to student SES without 
regard to race. They include evaltiation by teachers of school achievement, 
formal interpersonal relationships between teachers and students and their 
families, and teacher-centered rarher than child-centered teacher attitudes. 
In low SES schools the emphasis is on regular routine, sitting still and 
paying attention, the importance of textbooks, and quiet orderly classrooms. 

The substantial nimiber of school characteristics which correlate with 

black student SES and for which there are no white student SES counterparts* 

\ ■ 
\ 

is disturbing. Ijow SES black students in elementary schools appear by 
these data to be in double jeopardy. Not only are racial attitudes poorer 
in schools with low SES black students, but the practices which might help 
to change those attitudes exist to a lesser degree. Such schools have 
fewer class discussions of race, fewer race-related projects, and fewer 
laultiT-ethnic texts. The students themselves report less racial mixing in 
play and work assignments. 

In, 

These results are undoubtedly related to other backgroimd characteris- 
tics, such as racial con5)osltion of the schools and demographic character- 
istics of the communities. But as they ntand they have two implications 
that must be considered in relation to policy. First, many of the school 
characteristics related to low black student SES-- particularly those 
descriptive of teaching practices — are changeable. Evidence to be presented 
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later indicates that they are also associated with student-measured race 
relations. Whatever the results in terms of student attitudes, it would 
appear that there is a pattern of school characteristics that discrimiDate 
against poor black students and that are subject to correction. 

. The second implicatioii pertains to the ^practice of correcting statistical 
relationships between ^school characteristics and s^:udent achievement and 
attitudes to account for the relevance of background variables — as is done 
in the analyses presented later in this report. The variance subtracted in 
such a correction procedure includes variance that background variables 
share with school characteristics, as well as the variance that they share 
with outcome. When school practices vary with background variables, 
statistical corrections may obscure relationships that suggest approaches 
to corrective action. Therefore, caution in interpreting partial correlations, 
as compared with zero-order correlations, is uecessary. 

^School Characteristics and Student Outcomes 

This /Section of Chapter 3 focuses on the relationships between school 
characteristics and students' race-relations and achievement outcomes. An 
attempt will be made to identify practices which may be used to enhance 

tudents' attitudes and achievements and increase the effectiveness of \, > 
integrated schools. The relationships between school characteristics variables 
and student outcomes are presented from three perspectiveis. 

Zero-Order Correlations • 



To describe field conditions, zero-order correlations are preserited in Table 
3-4. Zero-order correlations between school characteristics and student outcomes 
provide information about relationships as they exist in elementary schools 



\ 
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Table 3-4 
Fifth Grade 

a 

Zero-Order Correlations betweea School Process Variables 
and Student Race Relations and Achievement Outcomes 



Perceived 
School 
Racial 
Attitude 



Students' 
Personal 

Racial 
Attitudes 



Student 
Achievement 





Teacher Variables 




WnX tci 


Til an]r' 




DXaCK 


wnx 


1. 


Teachers' racial attitude 


.21 




.17 


.53** 


.19 


.13 


2. 


Support for irjtegration 


-.29** 


-.27* 


-.26* 




-.21 


-.12 


3. 


Absence of tension 


.27* 


.16 


-.03 


--.12 


.09 


.12 


4. 


Teachers' job attitude , 


.20 


-.14 


.20 


-.06 


-.04 . 


-.02 


5. 


Interpersonal relations with students 


.09 


.33** 


.16 


.39** 


.08 


.22* 


6.' 


Interpersonal relations among teachers 


.05 


, ,06 


-.26* 


,13 


-.22* 


-.13 ^ 


7. 


Interpersonal relations .of principal 


-.23* 


.06 


-.22* 


-.22* 


-.24* 


-.12 


8. 


School autonomy 


-.16 


.23*, 


.16 


.19 


-.02 


-.05 




Teacher autonomy 


-.12 


. .22* 


.09 


' .08 


-.07 


.15 


10. 


Inequality 


-.09 


-.06 


.00 


-.19 


-.08 


.12 


11. 


Perceived racial differences 


-.09 


--.13 


-.17 


-.36** 


-.19 


.08 


12. 


Desegregation process 


-.25* 


'-.22* 


.03 


-.04 


-.03 


.13 




Teachinc stvle Tl^ 






^ 22* 


_ A3** 






14. 


Teacher training 


.25* 


.19 


.09 


.19 


.14 


.07 


15 


Achievement evaluation 


.15 


.18 


.36** 


.37** 


.43** 


. 41*.* 


16. 


Race relations practices 


-.11 


-.27* 


,-.45** 


-.60** 


-.32** 


-.19 


17. 


Evaluation of ..services 


-.11 


.15 


-.02 


.25* 


-.01 


.10 


18. 


Evaluation of human-relations programs 


-.14 


-.17 


-.05 


-.09 


.07 


-.03 


19. 


Evaluation of instructional programs 


-.13 


-.11 


.23*' 


.27* 


.26* 


.14 


20. 


Extra time on task 


.18 


.10 


-.13 


.05 


.26* 


.10 


21. 


Teacher vs, child-centered attitudes 


-.10 


-.20 


.02 


-.27* 


-.20 


-.25* 


22. 


Structure 


-.17 


-,10 


.07 


.16 


.18 


.08. 


23. 


Teaching style (2) 


-.19 


.02 


.04 


.01 


-.05 


.05; 




Student Variables 














1. 


Racial, coiitact practices (Black) 


-.20 


-.10 


-.25* 


-.^31** 


-.41** 


-.31** 


2. 


Racial contact practices (White) 


-.04 


-.02 


-.37** 


-.38** 


-.40** 


-.23* 



ERIC 



*p < .05 



*4r 



P < .01 



^19 74 Data 
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. 1. 
^2. 

4. 

5. 
.6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 

. 11. 
13. 

14. 

*^ . 
16\ 

.17. 



•Table 2-4 (Continued) 

Fifth Grade^ 

Perceived 
School 
Racial 

Attitude 



Principal Variables 

Principal's racial, attitude 
Support for integration 
Absence of conflict: discipline 
Absence of conflict; racial issues 
Absence of conflict: ability grouping 



School SES 
Violent behavior 

Principal's interpersonal relations 
Inequality of black & white parents 
Principal's job attitude 
Evaluation of race-rrelations programs 
Evaluation of instructional programs - 
Evaluation human-telations programs 
Evaluation of services 



Students' 
Person£il 

Racial 
Attitudes 



Student 
Achievement 



i>xacK 


wnxue 


DXSiCtS. 




Black 


White ■ 


.03 


.20 


.15 


.31** 


.13 


.06 


.00 


-.11 


-.09 


-.17 


.00 


.03 


.10 


.27* 


'",10* 


-•19 


-.10 


.16 


.07 


.14 


.00 


.06 


-.08 


.06 


-.11 


-.01 


-.05 


-.15 


-.20 


-•.11 


-.02 


.07 


-.06 


-.11 


-.07 


.07 


-.04 


' .13 


-.04 


-.16 


-.14 


-.05 


-.11 


-.10 . 


14 


-.31** 


-.54*-'- 


-.64** 


-.12 


-.20 




-.01 


-.08 . 


-.20 


-.26* 


.10 


-.13 


-.0,4 


-.30** 


-.12 


^.15 


-.19 


-.25* 


-.14 




.18 


.24* 


.03 - 


.03 


-.03 


-.01 


.03 


.26* 


.05 


-.03 


-.09 


.15 


.07 


-.06 


-.08 


.03 


-.01 


.00 


-.03 


.00 


-.06 


.00 


-.18 


-.08' 


-.28* 


.09 


.00 


.12 . 


-.07 


-.13 


-.09 * 



^1974 Data 
p < .05 . P .< 'Ol 
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and raise questions to be answered in further analyses. There are 60 
significant zero-order correlations > but the pattern of the associations 
is diverse. Some school characteristics appear to be associated more 
with one racial group than another. Warm interpersonal relationships 
between teachers and the studBnts and their families (T-5) and child- 
centered attitudes on the part of the teacher (T-21) are related to 
white students' outcomes but not black students' outcomes. More formal 
relationships between the principal and others in the school (P-10 and T-7) 
and more formal relationships among teachers (T-6) are related more to 
black students' outcomes than white students' outcomes. Some few variables 
seeir. so consistent across outcomes for both black and white students that 
particular attention in further analyses seems warranted. Support for 
integration (T-2), teaching style (T-13), achievement orientation (T-15), 
race-relations practices (T-16), and racial-contact practices (S-l and S-2) 
merit special attention.- 

A table of correlations between school characteristics and outcomes 
computed for 1975 data is presented in Appendix D. Comparison of that 
data with Table 3-4 reveals some differences in specific relationships, but 
an overall pattern that is similar. In particular, relationships involvii^g 
the following school characteristics are related to race-ralations- outcomes 
in 1975 as well as in 1974: support for integration (T-2), teaching style 
(T-13) , race-relations practices (T-^ie), and racial-contact practices 
reported by white students (S-2). The latter is significantly correlated 
with the racial attitudes of both black and white ^students in 1974, but only 
with those of white students in 1975. The teachers' achievement evaluation 
(T-15) was not loeasured in 1975. 
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An attempt to perform a partial correlation analyctQ on 1975 data 
parallel to the one repo'rted in the next' section i^as not successful, . The 
•apparent reason was that for the smaller tixmier of schools tested in 1*975, 
variance among mea.»ures of background, school, characteristics, and outcomes 
was shared to such an' extent/ that residuals contained very high proportions 
of error variance • No intarpre table statistical results pould be obtained 
from this analysis, - 

Zero-order correlations between school characteristics and student 
outcomes ajre confounded by the presence' in both sets of variables of variance 
due .to antecedent conditions. A set of background variables was Identified 
and used in a regression procedure to reunove variance due to black students' 
SES, white students*' SES, the percent of blabk students in the school, a 
measure of urbanness of the school district, and its location in the South 
or outside the South, The SES measures were based on a canonical correlation 
analysis to maximize the similarity of the scale to the SES scales used in 
the 1972 Southern Schools study. Use of these variables permitted crossa^ 
year analyses. Relative weights of each of the SES items are given in 
Table 3-5. 

Zero-order correlations between the five background variables used for 
partialing and the student outcome measures are given- in Table 3-6, * Zero- 
order correlations between the background variables and the school process 
variables are given in Table 3-7, These fcables summarize the background 
relationships existing in the 76 elementary .schools for which both race 
relations and achievement data were available. 
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Table -3-5- . ^ 
t'ifth Grade 

Composition or the Socioeconomic Status Scales^ 
for Black and White Students 



Weights 





jjtis crip Lion. 


Black " 


White 


ES005 L 


Own a bicycle 


-.55 


-.47 


ES06,6 


^UTober o-f. siblings ^. 


' ,02. . 


-.02 


ES026 


Own 3 telephone 


.00 • 


.48 


ES027 


" / *Own a dictionary 


<^.12 


-.09 


' ES032 


' Own home 


.08 


-.18 


ES053 


Get newspaper 


-.04 


-.53 


ES020 - 


Live vXth both parents : 

/ 

Read to when little 


.24 


-.36 


ES031 


-.08 


-.10. 



1974 Data 



lable 3-6 

Fifth Grade . i 

Zero-Order Correlatl^oi;^ between Background Variables Us^d ^ for 
PaftialJjxgAna^ Student Race-Relations and \ 
iT Achievement Outcomes 



Background Variables 



Perceived school 
racial attitude/ 

Personal racial 
attitude "/ 

Achievement / 



/ 


Black / 


White 


Percent 


Percent 


North / 




SES 


SES , 


Black 


Urban 


South 


Black 


,/ 

-.21 / 


.13 


.21 


-.25* 


.06 


White 


-.16- ^' ■ 


•12 


.17 


-.14 


-.14 


Black 


, .00 


-.08 


-.06 


.15 


-.23* 


White 


.19 


7-03 


-.06 


.22* 


-.55** 


Black 


.30** 


.33** 


-.16 - 


.10 


-.31** 


White 


.12 


.60** 


-.10 


^ .18 


-.16 




/ ^ 











ERIC 



p < .05 

J 



** 



p < :01 



1974 Data 
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Tahle 3-7 
Fif til Grade 



Zero-Order Correlations between Background Variables 
. Used for Partialing and School Process Variables 



- Background Variables* 



■ ■/ 




Bl^.ck 




■rexcEnu , 


XCX^dll. 


liO*^ cn' 


■■ / 


Teacher Variables 


SES 


SES ' 


iSla'ck 


Urban 


'South 


1 




--I ft^ 
• xo 




— • U J 














OA 


• XX 




1 3 




* -I 


1 2 

• x*. 


• X J 


1 Q 

• X7 


• XX 




J'Col.ilt^^o .JUL/ oLUXUliUC 






1 A - 
• XO 


— IR 


1 Q 

• xy 




J.11 ut^irpci. suria J. irexcicxuno wxuu stiuuenco 










hX'^'^ 


6. 


Ail l«c^i. p^X, autlO'X l.CXoUXwllo cUilUll^ LCcl^ilcI.o 


• X O " 


OR 


^» xu 




— . on 


7 , 


Xil UCL^ ^CX. oUtlcxX 1. Xd XUIIO \J X ^L^Xil^XL'oX 


— OA 


- 0*^ 




• X J 


• jX'^'^ 


8 




w J J 


— 01 


XX 

1- 






9 • 


T^^AfrlOT" ill 1 ^'on nTn\7 


1 A 


- 06 


^ • X J 


9 1 
• ^x 




10 






1 A 


• X J 


■" • xu 




1 1 


X^cCCcXVcU cXdCxaX^ UXl.LcI7cnL.co 


— xo 


1 A 


9 9* 






12, 


Tl^ Co cty* f> &2J ^"4 f^r^ T'\ y t~\ r' cs c c ' 
J-'coc gl. ego LXUll p^^UCc^oo 


1 1 

• XX 


-•06 


— 1 A 


• x«^ 


07 


13- 


Teaching' style (1} 


-.09 


-,08 ^ 




-.09 


,.45** 


14, 


Teacher training , 


-.10 


v02 


-.01 


-.05 


-.21 


' 15 • 


Achievement orientation 


.18 ■ 


' ,29** 


-.'36** 


.39** ■• 


>.65** 


16- 


Race-relations practices 


-.20 




.07 


-.39** 


.65** 


17 • 


Evaluation of services 


.09 


• 09 


-.29* 


.la. 


-.12 


18. 


Evaluation df ' human-rela1:xons programs 


. 19 


. Oo 


.00 


.01 


.12 


19. 


Evaluation of instructional programs 


.23* 


^05 


-.34** 


;34**. 




20, 


Extra time on task ' 


-■10 ' 


. .09 


.11 


-.11 


.07' 


21, 


Teacher vs. child-centered attitudes 


-.22* 


-.09 


.19 


-.04 


.21 


22- 


Structure 


.27* 


-.05 


. -.18' • 


.19 


-.25* 


23. 


Teaching style (2) 


.06 


.05 


- .17 


.14 


.01 . 




Student Variables ^ 












1. 


Racial -^contact practices^ (Black) - 


-.25* 


-.15 ■ 


-.05 


-.08"V 


.12'. 


2. 


Racial^contact practices ^White) ' \ 


. -,17 

t 


-.10 


-.31** 


-.01 . 


.11 




*P < .05. V < .01 






















• * 




.19.74 Data , 
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Table '3^7 
Fifth 
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CContinued) 
Grade 



Background Variables 









White 


Percent 


Percent 


North/ - 




^ Principal Variables 


SES 


SES 


Black 


. Urban 


South 


• 1. 


Principal s racial attitude 




-.06 


. 06 


.02 


-. 38** 


• 2.' 


Suppx)rt for integration 




.07 


-.09 


-.04 


.36** 


3; ^^sence of conflict: discipline 
4. Absence of conflict", racial issues 


-.25* 


.2^* ' 


123* 


-.08 


.27* 


^•11 


.03 


.26 


-.01 


.12 


5- 


Absence of conflict:^ ability grouping 


-•06 


-.02 


.01 


.16 


.09 


6. 


Absence of conflict: instructional, change 


-.19 


.13 * 


.18 • 


-.05 


.18 


- . 7. 


Absence of Principal's personal conflict 


-.26* 


• -.08 


.19 


-.15 


.22* 


8. 


School SES 


-.38** 


-.56** 


.49** 


' 31** 


•. 39** ' 


9. 


Violent behavior " 


-.03 


-.04 


-.!<) . 


v24*' 


-.11 ' 


10. 


Principal's interpersonal relations^ 






-.01 


' 13 


-.08 


11. 


'Inequality 


.14 . 


.25* 


.03 


. -.06 


.11 


13. 


Principal's job aittitude 


.28* • 


•T .00 


-:'24*' , 


.09 


-.14 


U. 


^valuation of race --relations programs 


-.05 


.17 


.02 


-.27* s 


.15 


15. 


Evaluation of Instructional programs 


\02 


-.06 • 


-.04 ' 


.,15' 


.-•:03 ' 


1^. 


Evaluation of human -relations gfograms 


-.03 * 


-•19 


-.08 ' 


' -.24*. 


,15 • 


17. 


Evaluation of services 


-.14 


.01 


.06 . 


-.Dl / 


.15-. 



p < .05 p < .01 



197.4 Data 
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T\^o issues are raised by" these data. First, the pattern of differences 
between correlations involving the SES .scores used for partialing (Tables 
3-6 and 3-7) and the first principal component SES scores reported earlier. 
(Tables 3-2 and 3-*3) vould seem to indicate that the SES measures based 
oh canonicals — especially the .black SES measure — lost a good deal in tfie 

V . 

translation. The question of whether enough SES background variance was 
removed using the canonical variates led to a supplementary analysis to 
achieve greater correction for student SES, That analysis appears later 
in^this chapter. ^ 

c 

* ' r 

Second, the large number "^f significant correlations between schools' 
North/ South locatiorl and the school process variables appears to show the 
^schools outside the South superior to the Southertt schools. A word of 
caution in that interpretation is in order. The Southern sample of schools 
was selected differently from the Northern sample and consisted of schools 
'Which, for the most part, had been desegregated by court order a few years 
earlier. Most of the Northern schools, on the other hand, had a history 
of voluntary integration. Also, the rate of refusal to participate in the 
present study was very loV for Southern elementary schools and quite high 
for Northern, The differential refusal rates cloud the pattern of correlations 

Removing variance due to background represents an attempt to determine 
how school characteristics are related to student, outcomes independent of 
antecedent conditions. To answer that question and report school effect^ 
is the main goal of this^ chapter^ 

School Effects ... 

Partial correlations between school process variables and student race- . 
relations variables and student race-relations and achievement outcomes are 
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presented in Table 3-8. Variance due to black SES, white SES, percent 
black, percent- urban and school location has been removed^ The partial 
correlations represent school effects independent of background.' If 
effectiveness of integr measured by student racial attitudes 

and achievement, effec im^- ai.y schools appear to. have the ^wlng 

characteristics : 

„ ^(1) —Multi-ethnic-^ teaching~p are reported by 

teachers, black students, and white students. 

(2) Interpersonal relationships among teachers are . 
described as friendly rather than warm, and open. 

- . (3) Teachers give a positive evaluation of achievement. 

' , • ■• - ' 

- <" 
One set of school characteristics is notable for iack of association , 

awith student outcomes. These characteristics are evaluations of school 

programs—human- relations programs, race-relations programs, instructional 

programs and school services: — -as evaluated by teachers and principals. 

' Multi-ethnic teaching practices 2 Both racial contact practices as 

r^orted by black and white students ' (S-1 and S-2) and race-relations 

practices as reported by the teachers (T-i6) consistently relate to good 

s.tudent outcomes. These variables consist of . groups of items describing 

conditions over which the school has considerable control. The teacher 

variable (T-16) consists 9f ' f ive items. including projects on intergroup 

problems, class discussion on race, " teacher experience with students of a 

difference race, multi-ethnic texts, and a demand f.or ethnic studj.es. (See 

■ • ,. ■ c 

Table B-1 in Appendix B for a^more detailed look at the loadings of the 
items and the correlations of items with outcomes.) The racial-contact 
prifctices repotted by students -include studying about black people ^ being 
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Table 3-8 
Fifth Grade 



Partial Correlations between School Process Variables 
and Student Race-Relations and Achievement Outcomes 



Perceived 
School 
Racial 
' itude 



Students' 
Personal 

Racial 
Attitude 



Student 
Achievement 





Teacher Variables 


Bl .ck 


White 


Black 


White. 


Black 


White 


- 1. 


Teachers' racial attitude 


.33** 


•19. 


.00 


.21 


-.04 


-.Q5 


2.' 


Support for integration 


-.32** 


-.14 


-.16 


-.14 


-.09 


-.07 


3. 


Absence of. tension 


.25* 


.16. . 


.01 


-.03 


.14 . 


.14 


. 4. 


Teachers' job attitude 


.20 


-.15 


.25^^. 


.04 


.10 


.18 


' ■ 5 . 


Interpersonal relations with students 


.14 


. 35** 


.10 


.22* 


-.21 


-.05 


6. 


Interpersonal relations among teachers 


" .08 


.06 


. - .31*^ 


,03 


-.39** 


-.29** 


7. 


Interpersonal relations of principal 


-•25* 


.16 


. -.15 


-.06' 


-.17 


-.06 


8. 


School autonomy ^ 


-•12 


.26* : 


.07 


-.12 


-.29** 


-.23* 


9. 


Teacher autonomy ' ^ 


-.08 


.23* . 


-01 ' 


-.14 


-.21 


. . 17 


10. 


Inequality 


-• 1^ 


-.05 


.08 


-.02 


-.02 


".. 12 


11. 


Perceived racial differences 


-.19 


-.04 - . 


.01 


- .06 


-.04 


. 21 


12: 


Desegregation process ^ . 


-.17 


-. 12 


. 05 


. 03 


. 01 




.13. 


Teaching style (1) 


-.19 


-.12 


-.14 . 


-.24* 


-.15 


-.14 


14. 


Teacher training 


.21 


.09 


.04 


-^Q9^-. . ' 


- .10 


.05 


15. 


Achievement evaluation 


.26* 


.11 


.33** 


.06 


•25* 


. 23* 


16. 


Rac'e— relations practices 


-.18 


-.21 


-.43** 


■ ,37** 


-.15 


.00 


17. 


Evaluation of services " 


-^.06 - 


.22* 


-.04 


,30** 


-.08 ■' 


" v66_ , 


18. 


Evaluation of human-relations programs 


-.11 


- .12 .. 


.00 


-.03 


.05 


-.09 


19- 


Evaluation of Instructional i)rogram3 


-.03 


-.10 


.17 


.15 


' '.17 


.07 


^20. 


Extra time on task 


.13 


.05 


-.11 


.09 


.3.1** 


.08 


21. 


Teacher vs. child-centered attitudes 


-.14 


-.22* 


.04 / 


-.21- 


-.08 


-.23* 


22. 


Structure 


-.10 


-.07 


.02 


.03 


.10 ■ 


.08.. 


23. 


Teaching style (2) 


. -.16 


.05 

r 


.02 * 


-.08 


-.13 


-.07 




Student Variables 














1. 


Racial- con tact practices (Black) 


-•23* 


-.09 


-.28* 


-.28* 


-.33** 


-.25* 


2. 


Racial- con tact practices (White) 


.03 


.09 


. '-.43** 


-.34** 


-.38** 


-.17 




*p < .05 **p < .01 ^1974 Data 


N =■ 76 


schools 
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Table 3^8 (continued) 

Fifth Grade ^ 

Perceived Students' 

School Personal 

Racial "^Racial Student 

Attitude Attitudes- Achievement 





Principal Variables 


Black 


White 


Black 


White 


Black 


White' 


1 








07 


09 » 


. 02 


.04 




SuTioort for integration 


.07 


.03 


.01 


.09 


.13 


.09 


'J^»__ 


Absence of conflicts discipline - 


^ .00 - 


.26* 


-;05~' : 


~. 08 


" -.09 




A 

H • 


Absence of conf racial issues • 


.04 


• .13 


.01 


.12 


-.05 


.06 


t . : 
J • 


Absence of liiil^ ^litv croupinR ' 


-.07 


.06 


-.05 


-.12 • 


-.16 


-.14 


. O • 


Ah c en rp^nf rr v.n8t:ructional chanse 


-.10 


.03 


^.03 


-.04 


-.04 


.02 




AhQonr>p n-f PW n nal ' ft- ioeiTRonal conflict 


-.11 


.13 


-.01 


-.07 " 


-.02 


.05 


8. 


- School SES ~ ^ 


— . Z 


— .±j 


— . ±0 


— 9ft* 

— . ZO** 




— Aft** 




Violent/ biBhavior ^ 


-.07 . 


-.20 


.01 . 


-.08 ; 


-.08" ' 


-. 28*^ 


^ 10. 


Principal's interpersonal relations* 


-.30** 


.09 


-,18 ' 


-.11 


-.34** 


-.20 . 


11. 


. Inequality of .jparent contacts 


-.16 


-.19 


-.26* 


-.11 


.05 


.05 


13. 


Principal's job attitude i- 


.37** 


•11 


.02 


-.10 ^' 


-.12 


- .02 




Evaluation .of race-telatiotvs j^rograms 


.21 


.01^ 


.04 


.00 


•15 


.01 


15. 


Evaluation of instructional programs 


-.01 


-.04 


.01 


-.03 


.03 


.00 


~r 16. 


Evaluation pf human-relations programs 


.02 


.00 


.04 


-.09 


. 02 


-•15 


17. 


. Evaluation of services 


.09 


.02 


.15 


.02 


-.07 


\ 10 ■ 



p < .05.. p < .01 



^1974 Data 



N = 76 Schools ' ' 
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assigned to play on a team ^Vitlv students of a different race, and beinfe 
assigned to. work with a student of anpther race. . Schools with good race- 
relations practices or racial-contact practices appear to be very open to. 
the subject of race: to a multi-ethnic curriculum, to discussion and projects 
on race, and to affirmative assignments on the playground and in the class- 
room. The outcome from such practices appears to be good personal racial 
f f part of all students id better achievement for . black 

S L. > IV t ls • - _ 

Interpersonal relations among teachers . Interpersonal relationships 
described as friendly rather than warm and open appear to characterize " 
effective elementary schools. The interpersonal-relations scale has. a range 
of 1 to 9: 

(1) hostile. ^ 

(3) distant:, cool (seldom -^-leract) 
(5) polite ^ 
(7) friendly 

(9) open, warm (often iritei> 
Ca that scale the means across schools of le three items indicating inter- 
personal relations among teachers, (T-6), are 7.69 (you and black teachers), 
7.68 (you and white teachers) and 7.22 (black teachers and white teachers)* 
Standard deviations are .67, .57, and .74 respectively. Negative correlations 
betsreen interpersonal- relations variables and student outcomes do not mean 
rhstr bad relations are associated with good outcomes. Eather, it means that • 

-•■■^ formal relationships are predictive, of good student outcomes. More 
S~mal relations might characterize schools with an achievement orientation — 
a business-like concern with students* academic progress. 

112 ' 
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Several other relationships in Table 3-8 tend to support the concept 
of a more formal climate. More formal relationships between the principal 
and school personnel. (T-7 and P-IO) have significant correlations with 
student outcomes. Most of those are with black student outcomes although 
white student achievement is also related. Only with regard to teacher 
relationships with students and their families. (T-5) does the direction of 
significant cor- elations change. Warm, open relationships are associated 
with white students* personal racial attitudes and perceived school racial 
attitudes. A look at the items which maka up the variable T-5 indicates, 
however, that certain more formal relationships are associated with black 
and white student achievement. (See Table B-1 in Appendix's.) Confirmation 
c his relationship occurs in an analysis reported later in the chapter. 

Ac±ri;avement evaluation ^ Achievement evaluation i composed of a^ group 
of t:ea-issr items including student willingness to. try to learn, the evaluation 
of the performance of bla;ck and white students, and the evaluation of achieve- 
msntt grotaping practices. Elementary schools where the students try to , * 
la^rita wfeETfc: teathers report ifiany of their , black and white students at grade 
1. aaad where teachers believe achievement grouping is not helpiul to 
lace ^relations app^r to contain both black and white achievers and, in 
addlclon, black students whose perc d.ved and personal racial attitudes are, 
beUJLt:r. . 

Tlir- nero-order correlations between achievement evaluation and student 
out rmtPt S are strong and consistent far black and white students. One might 
hdve ^xfitz Tzed that the relationship between achievement and its evaluation 
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would disappear in the partialing process since the background variables 
which so often account for one miglat also account ^or the other. The 
partial correlations remain significant with black and white student 
achievement although the magnitude of the relationship is lessened consider- 
ably. What is interesting, however, is that the partial correlations show 
that achievement evaluation is related 'to black student race-relations 
outcomes, . Black students* racial attitudes apparently are related to the 
teachers' perception of student achievement. The correlations between 
achievement evaluation and race-relations outcomes, .together with the 
correlations reported in Chapter 2 between black student achievement and 
the personal racial attitudes of both black and. white students, would seem 
to indicate the importiance to integration of continued empliasis on student 
achievement. An easily implemented practice is to give slower students 
extra time on reading and math (T-20). The data suggest that such a practice 
might improve black students' achievement. \ 

Programs . The data on program evaluation were disappointing. Of the 
42 possible correlations between program variables (T-17, T-18, T--19, ?-l4, 
P^15, P-16, and P-17) and student outcomes, only two reached the .05 level 
of significance — a result which could have occurred by channe. Additional 
program results are given in Table C-1 in Appendix C. 

"Program" was a difficult word to interpret for all school personnel. 
It was especially difficult in elementary schools where the staffs are 
smaller, the students younger, and the administrative organization simpler 
than in high schools. 
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It appeared from interviews xdLth principals and teachers that such 
"programs" as inrergroup-relations programs and parent-teacher contact 
programs seldom exist as formally defined activities in elementary schools. 
The activities are more likely to take place as part of ongoing school tasks, 
and therefore are not identified by staff members in a consistent way as 
programs. The absence of identifiable effects of these programs may reflect 
both inability to measure variance in such programs, anc^ "»c^ ^ LaLiua 
of such variance vdLth student, outcome. 

Other school cha^racteristics ,. School and teacher autonomy (T-8 and T-9) 
contain signifidant "(or close to significant) sign reversals for black and 
white outcoines. School autonomy (T-8) is associated positively with white 
students* perception of school racial attitudes and negaljlvely with black 
and white achievement. Relatively more influence in the elementary school 
of the school board and/or the superintendent of schools is associated with 
student achievement. Teacher autonomy (T-9) is associated positively with 
white students' perception of racial attitudes. An Interesting finding among 
the. i,tems^ within the teatiher autonomy variable shows the teachers* choice 
of textbook as positively (but not 'significantly ) related to white achieve- 
ment and significantly negatively related ro black achievement .Ofilack 
achievement is also nega:tlvely associated with the teachers* influence in 
the schqpl and the teachers*, freedom to choose the kinds of students to 
teach. (See Table B-1 in Appendix B.) 

When the direction o± a 'relationship changes with the race of the v 
students, an ambiguous situation exists. School and teacher autonomy (T-8 
and T-9). and teachers* warcL and open relationships with students and their 
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families (T-5) present this problem. It is interesting to note that all 
three variables are associated with white students' perception of school 
racial attitudes. Perhaps the three variables represent a "status quo" 
position favored by those with traditional views of schooling. , 

Absence of tension (T-3) as reported by the teacher is associated with 
black students' perception of good school rac-^ '1 nt^*^ "Tq, Major component'; 
of that association are the percentages of black and white discipline prob- 
lems. (See Table B-1 in Appendix B.) Absence of conflict regarding dis- 
cipline (P-3) is associated with white students' perceived school racial 
attitude. One component of variable P-3— absence of conflict between 
teachers and students over discipline- — is also related to black students' 
perception. Absence of violent behavior (P-9) is associated with white 
students- achievement. In general, an absence of conflict or tension over 
discipline problems is characteristic of elementary schools. with positive 
race relations and good achievement. ' ^ 

Teacher racial att:Ltudes^(T"-l) and support for integrat lea (T-2) are ^ ^ 
associated with, student race-relations outcomes when zeror^order correlations 
are examined. After partialing out background variables the relationsHips-^^ 
hold only for black students' perceived school racial attitude. Racial 
attitude (P-1) and support for integration (P-2) as reported by the principal 
are unrelated to student outcomes. However, inequality of parent contacts 
(P-11) — visits to school and attendance at school events-- is associated 
with poorer personal racial attitudes of black students. 

School SES relationships are clearly disturbing. Although variance 
associated with measures of black student SES and white student SES^ was re- 
moved, tnere remain substantial correlations with the SES of the schools as 
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assessed by the principal. The concern expressed earlier about the effec- 
tiveness of the SES measures is reinforced. A new analysis was made, in 
which the principal's estimate of the sociz: lomic st: "ns of ^milies 
of students in the r,c1ioc as added to the g: ! variables, 

and new partial correlations produced. The parrial correlations between 
school process variables and studenr outcomes with school SES removed along 
with the fiv'e backgrnnnd variables identified earlier are given in Table 3-9, 
Some correlations dropped below the significance level, some gained, but 
most findings remained about the same. The greatest changes occurred for 
the school's achievement orientation (T-15) and the child-centerednass of 
teachers (T-21) , indicating _.their close relationship to SES. 

Summary Measures 

Since many school process variables related in different ways according 
to the race of respondents or outcome measured , a sumniary measure was con- 
structed. The ideal outcome was believed to be good race relations and good 
achievement for both black students and white students. Measures were con- 
structed by summing standardized scores for black and white perceived arid 
personal race relations is the summary race-relations measure, summing 
standardized black and white achievement scores as. the summary achievement 
measure arid summing all six student outcomes as the overall effectiveness 
measure . ^ . 

With equal weight given to black student and white . student responses in 
summary measures, partial correlations with school process variables give an 
indication of which school characteristics are associated with good outcomes 
for bothNbl.ack and wh±te students. Partial correlations between school 
process variables arid the sunmiary measures are presented in Table 3-10. 
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■ Table 
Fifth i 



Partial Ct rrelations between School Process Variables' 
and Student Race-Relations and Achievement Outcomes 
with School SES Removed 



Perceived 
S<!hGol • 
Racial 

Attitude 



Students' 
Personal 

Racial 
Attitudes 



Student 
Achievement 





_ Teacher Variables 


Black 


White 


Black 


White 


Black 


Whi-te 


1. 


Teachers' racial' attitude 




.1/ 


U J 


1 7 
% X / 


19 


- 1 7 

• X 1 


2. 


Support for integration 






XX 


— OS 


OA 


. 11 


3. 


Absence of tension 








-.08 


.08 ^ 


.07 


A. 


Teachers' attitude 


20 


• XJ 


' .25* 


.04 


.10 


.20 


5 . 


Interpersonal relations with students 






OQ 


20 


. ^ u 


-.10 


6. 


Interpersonal relations among teachers 






- 9QAA 


.06 


38** 


-.28* 


7. 


Interpersonal relations of principal 






— 1 9 


00 


• X J- 


.04 


8. 


School autonomy 


_ OA 
— • uo 




1 1 
. XX 


- 07 


- 22* 


-.14 


9 . 


Teacher autonomy 


-.06 


.25* 


.03 . 


-.i2 


--.19 


.25* 


10. 


Inequality 


-.16 


-.05 




-.04 


--.04 


.11 






-.22* 


-.05 


-.CI 


.04.; 


-.07 


.20 


: 12 . 


Desegregation process 


-.20 


-^.13 ■ 


.0:5 


.01 ' 


-.02 


.23* 


13. 


Teaching style (1) 


-.13 


",09 


-.11 


-.19 


-.07 


-.04 


14. 


Teacher training - . 


•1? 


■ .08 


.03 . 


.06 


.07 


.00 


15. 


Achievement evaluation 


.20 


.06 . 


.29** 


-.03 


.16 


.09 


16. 


Race-relations practices *^ 


. -.13 


-.18 - 


. -.41** 


-.33** 


-.08 


.11 


17. 


Evaluation of services ' 


-.09 


.21 


-.05 


, 29** 


-.12 


.02 


18. 

> 


Evaluation of. human-relations programs 


-.11 


-.12 


.00 


-.03- . 


.06 


-.09 


19.. 


Evaluation of Ins true tiotial programs 


04 


-.10 


.17 


.15 


.17 


.07" 


20. 


Extra time on task 


. 14 


^ ..05 


-.11 


.10 


.34** 


10 


21. 


Teacher vs. child-centered attitudes 


-.08 


-":19 * 


.10 


-.15 


.02 


-.12 


- 22. 


Structure 


-•12 


-.08 


.01 . 


.01 


.08 


.05 


li. 


. Teaching style (2) 


-.12 


.08 


.05 ' 


-.03 


^.07 . 


. 02 




Student Variables 














1. 


Racial-contact practices (Black.) ^ 


-.19 


-.07 


-.26*' 


-.25* 


-.30** 


-.19 


2. 


Racial-contact practices (White) 


.05 


.11 


-.42**. 


-.34** 


-.38** 


-.16 



ERIC 



*p < .0.5 **p < .01 



a 1974 Dafa 
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Table 3- 
Fifth 



'9 (continued) 
Grade^ 



Perceived 
School 
Racial 



^ Students* 
Personal 
Racial 



Student 







Attitude 


Attitudes 


Achievement 




Principal Variables. 


Black 


White 


Black 


White 


Black 


White 


1 

i. • 


Pr-fnrlnal ' s racial attitude 


-.07 


.'07 


.05 ■ 


.05 


-.04\ 


-.03 




CiinnnT*t* ^ni" "Lntpcration 


.03 


.01 


-.02 


.06 


.08 


.02 


J • 


Ahcp>nrp» nf conflict T discipline 


.00 ' 


. 26* 


-.05, 


-.08 


-.10 , 


.05 


f. 


Ahcpnrp nf conflict: racial issues 


' .07 


.15 


.03' 


.16 


-.01 


.13 


5 • - 


AKcckn/>o of mnfllrt: abilitv croupinc 


-.05 


.07 


-.04 


-.09 


-.14 


-.li: 


r 

0 • 


AKr^Aft^a nf rhnfllft* instructional change 


-.06- 


.06" 


.00 


.00 . 


,02 


.11 


"7 

7 • 


AUr^A«x/>/^ nf Pt-i nr*f rial nprsonal conflict 


-.13 


.12 


-.03 


-.09 


- -.05. 


.02 


Q 
O • 


C/^Vknn1 QPQ 

ocnoox ODo 














9. 


Violent behavior^ . ■ . 


-.05 


-.18 


.03 


-.05 


-.04 


-.26* 


10, 


Prificipal^s interpersonal relations 


-.21 


.17 


-.12 


.02 


-.22* 


.02 


11. 


Inequality of parent contacts 


-.21 


-.21 


-.29** 


-.16 


.01 


-.02 


13. 


Principal's job attitude 


.36** 


.09 


.01 


-.14 


-.17 


-.03 


14, 


Evaluation of race-relations prograins 


- .22* 


.02 


. .04 


.00 


.17 


.02 


15. 


Evaluation of instructional programs 


-.04 


. -.06 


-.01 


-.06 


-.01 


-.06^ 


16. 


-Evaluation of 'h™an-relations programs 


.02 


.00 


. .05 


-.'69, 


.02 




17. 


Evaluation of services 


.10 


.02 


-■^.15 


- . 02 


-.07 


-.11. 
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^1974 Data 

*p < .05 **p < .01 
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Variance due to black SES, white SES, percent black, percent urban. South 
or non-South location, and the school SES has been removed. Significant re- 
lationships exist between summary measures and the following variables: 

.A , 

!, (1) Teachers' job attitude (1-4) . 

(2) Formal interpersonal relationships among teachers and 
between teachers and students or their families (T-5 

. " and T-6) . " 

(3) Less school autonomy (T-8) . . ' ^ . 

' . <4) Good evaluation of achievement (T-^15) . - - 

• ■ * 

(5) Good race-relations practices (T-16). » . 

(6) Extra time on task for slower studentfs (T-20) . ^ 

(7) Affirmative work and play assignments to promote 
racial contact (S-1 and S-2) . 

(8) An absence of violent behavior (P-9) • ' ' 

(9) More equality ^of parent contacts (P-12) . 

These findings reinforce those ^reported earlier separately by race'.*' 

^ ■ ■ ■ .• \ / 

It is encouraging-'that so many variables appear which, are able to be imple- . 



inented fairly* readily . 



/ 
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Practical Implications ^ : 

«t ". ... • 

The elementary school data indicate >t;hat the goals of good academic ' 

' '"=1 ^- ■ ■ • 

achievement and good race* relafc'^i9ris are compatible t^nes. Academic a'chieve- 
raent of black students is correlated with favorable racial attitudes of. 
black and white students. Teachers' evaluation of a school's achievement 
is correlated with good black student racial attitudes . Both of these sets 
of correlations are influenced, but not entirely explained, by background 
measures. There are school conditions that have positive effects on both 
achievement and race relations. There appears to be no need sacrifice an. 
emphasis. on achievement in favor of an > emphasis on race 'relations , or vice 

/ 120 , ' ... ;.. ' 
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- Table 3-10 

_ ' Fifth Gralcje 

PartiaJ. CorrelatioiiB between School Process Variables and Summary 
Measured of Race' Relations, Achievement, and Overall Effectiveness 



Summary 
Race Relations 



Summary 
Achievement 



Summary 
Effectiveness 



J 


• Teacher Variables . ^ 




1. 


teachers' racial' attitude. 


.19 


2. 


Suppprt for integration ■ » 


-.19 


3.' 


Alfsence of . tension - . 


.07 


■ A. 


Teachers' job attitude ' 


•12 


5. 


Interperspnai relations' with students 


•21 


6. 


Interpersonal relations' among teachers 


-.08 


7. 


Interpersonal relations of principal 


-.12 


.8. 


Schoolaut onomy 


.07 


9. 


Teacher autonomy 


-.02 


10. 


Inequality ^ 


-.04" 


.11 . 


Perceived racial differences 


-.10 


12. 


. Desegregation process ^ 


-.08 


13 1 


Teaching style (1) 


-.20 


-14. 


Teacher training 


' •l^ 


15. 


Achievement evaluation / 


.22* 


16. 


Race-relations practices 


-.36** 


17. 


Evaluation of services 


.09 


18. 


Qi^aluation of human-relations programs 


-.09 


19. 


Evaluation of instructional programs 


.12 


20. 


Extra time on task 


•12 


21. 


Teacher vs. child-centered attitudes 


-.07: 


22. 


Structure 


-.09 


23.' 


Teaching- style (2) , 


-.05 



-.18 

.09 

.09 

.18 
-.23* 
-.42** 
-.05 
-.23* 

;03 

.04 

.07 

.13 
-.07 

.05 

.16 

.01 
-.07 
-.01 

.16 

.29 
-.06 

.09 
' -.04 



.15 

.07 

.15 

.22* 

.04 

.39** 

. 09 

.10 

.11 

.02 

.15 

.16 . 

.12 

.05 

.22*' 

:.15 

.10 

:.07 

.21 

.23 
-.08 

.03 
-.10 



1. 
2. 



ERLC 



student Variables 

Racial-contact pracjtices (Black) 
Racial- contact practices (White) 



*p < ,05 



**p < .01 



^ -.26* 
— .23* 

a 1974 Data 
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-.30**. 
-. 35** 



,34** 
.32** 
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Table 3-10 (Continued) 
Fifth Grade ^ 



Principal Variables = \, 

1.. Principal's racial attitude 

2. Support for integration 

3. . bsence of conflict: discipline 

4. Absence of conflict: ' racial issues 

5. Absence of conflict: ability grouping 

6. Absence of conflict: instructional change 

7. Absence of Principal's personal conflict 

8. School SES . \ 

9. Violent behavior 

10. Principal's interpeisonal relations 

11. Inequality . 
.13. Principal's job attitude 

14. Evaluation of race-relations programs 

15. Evaluation of instructional programs 
.16. Evaluation of human-relations programs 

r>17. Bvaluatit)n of services 



Summary 
Race Relations 



• 02 

T03 
-.02. 
.09 

' --ro .. 

-.05-^ 
-.11 

. -.08 
-:;12 
-.31** 

' .12- 
.12 

\ . -.05- 
. 03 
' ' .16 



Summary ^ 
Achievement 



-.04 
.06 
^.04 

-.16- 
..08 
-.02 

-• 19 
-.14 

>• .00 
-/i3 

':f2 
-;o5 

-.09 
-.12 



Summary . ^ 
Effectiveness 



,02 
.06 
.18 
,15 
.14 
.03 

.25* 

.06 

.11 

.04 
.20 
.07 
.08 
.13 



1974^ Data 



**p .01 
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The school conditions with mos^t obvious practical implications are - 
those that have to do with teaching practices. Teaching methods that employ 
interracial curriculum materials, open discussion of racial topics, and 
assignment of black and white students to cooperative tasks appear to have 
positive effects on both achievement and race relations. These are curriculum 

"variables. They reflect how schools choose curriculum material, how. teachers 
structure instructional activities, and how schools organize projects. They 
are susceptible to change in the search for ways to improve schools. The 

'results suggest that they are profitable approaches to improvement. 

The other school condition that is most strongly associated with com- 
ponents of effective integration is a school climate in which interpersonal 
relationships among teachers are friendly but formal. These and other 

effective school conditions can be the basis for building a program of ef- 

■ ■ • ■ (2 

fective integrated schooling. 

A fact deserving particular emphasis is the large number of school 
variables that are significantly correlated with the SES of black students. 

" •- t. . ■ " - . : 

Many of thes^ correlations, suggest that schools with low SES black popula- 
tions aire. also schools in which conditions for effective integration are 
poor. The 'search for conditions and practices of effective school desegre- 
gation ought to include identification of ways in which conditions in such 
schools can be improved. v ' , 



Chapter 4 ' 

School Conditions and Outcomes in High . Schools 

This chapter focuses on conditions and practices associated with race : 
relations and student achievement in high schools. Except as otherwise 
noted, the analyses reported in this chapter are of the 1974 data base/ 

Table 4-1 presents the basic set of results relating school character- 
istics to student outcomes* The entries in Table 4-1'are partial correla- 
tion coefficients. The variance associated with the following background 
measures has been subtracted: black student SES measures, white student 
SES measures, racial composition of the school, percent urban, and' the loca- 
tion of the school (South or non-South) . The corresponding zero-order cor- 
relations are presented in Table 4-2. Tables 4-3 and 4r4 present further 
details regarding background variables. Table 4-3 describes the composites 
of SES variables used in this analysis. Table 4-4 shows relationships of 
each background variable to outcomes, and Table 4-5 shows relationships of 
backgroun4 .variables to school characteristics. 

~ ' ■ • o • • 

. ■ ■ ■'.-./• 

' School Characteristics. and Student Outcomes 

The question addressed by the results in Table 4-1 is this: To what 
degree are school characteristics related to student outcome variables, in- 
dependently of background variables? Inspection of the columns of the table 
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shows that, in general, white student outcome measures are more highly 
associated with school characteristics than those of black students. A 
substantial number of school conditions are statistically related to white 
students' racial attitudes, their interracial contact, and their percep- 
tions of predominant racial attitudes in the school. Black students' 
measures of these variables are less closely related to the observed school 
characteristics. Among the measures of outcome for black students, their 
perception of school fairness has the largest number of statistical rela- 
tionships with school characteristics. 

Achievement Scores " " . 

Table 4-1. also shows that achievement scores are not closely related to 
the high school characteristics observed in this study. These results con- 
trast with those relating to elementary schools presented in Chapter 3. In 
the elementary school data, there are. school ^ characteristics that are system- 
atically related to achievement scores of both blacH and white students, and, 
in general, consistent with race*relations results. This contrast between the 

results for elementaiy and high schooJ^^^'may^ to some extent reflect differences 

I ■ ' 

c 

in the way the samples are constructed. The students measured iu the sample 
of elementary schools represent most of the fifth graders' in each school. 
The teacher samples include all fifth grade teachers and some fourth and third 
grade teachers. 
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Therefore, > thiSi teachers measured u^e those with thts greatest opportianity to 
influence the specific stxidents in t?ne sample. In the high school sample, 
students were drawn from English liiisses. These students share classrooms 
and teachers to a l^ser extent trr^. do t:he elementary students. There is 
als^o less likelihoo- chat a given snudent's own ttsrachsrs are included. 

Theref may he substantive as walll as methodological reasons for the 
relative lack ox rs:l=:-ionship betweein high school achievement and school 
characteristics, iiii^n school studenr bodies are more heterogeneous than are 
those of "feiementary sciiools. Studen:.- achievemerjt a function of a longer 
learning history amd procably of incvr>:, s±ra-schDol factors. Whatever the 
reasons, the data us little cpBOTrtuixity tc erpL^jT.^ aigh school student 

achievement as a functicsn of scrhool. c]risi3:cteri3cac2^ . - ' 

Race Rel, prions 

TabLke 4-1 can be assoribed in S:i=veral dl~^rsi:r: ways. A study of the 
colunms will shew wha siziiool Ae^r^rrj^ tors are ralsxed to each student-measured 
outcome^ The rows indicime iizusi relative s^rfer-c of each school variable. 

This section will aiiiiampt a general ::i2scriptioii of ^^rsriables associated with 
good race: relations. £ince thsxe are multiple me^.ures of race relations, 
the focus in this desciriptioii ±6 nn school -warxables associated with more 
than one outcome meas; -^si. There £S^e 3D schnol t^tq'z^s variables that predict 
all outcome meaBH:~=5s. Therre are ^3i2e variables' , rrwever , that have consistent 
relationships with several xacer^ of good race rsiations . 

The reaulta ix: Table 4-1 Inad :'.o a descrir^ciion of schools with good race, 
relations. The dieHcriptlon below iEs based on -uarraebles that appear to have 

c 

positive effects on more, than one (^nccoine varisschlB^ and negative effects on 
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none. If race relations is judged by student outcomes, schools with good race 
relations have the following characteristics: 

1. A principal who is evaluated highly by the faculty • v 

2\ Teaching and school activities designed to promote biracial 
association and respect. 

3. Support for integration, which is shared and perceived by teachers, 
administrators, and students, . . 

A, Positive racial attitudes of teachers, which are reported by the 
teachers themselves aiid perceived by students. 

5, Absence of tension and conflict concerning .xacial issues and other 
social and educational concerns. 

6, Warm and friendly interpersonal relationships among teachers, 

a 

Students, and parents. 

Evaluation of the principal . This composite (T-15) is primarily ^ 
determined by an overall evaluative rating of the principal, the description - 
of the principal as supportive of both blr.ck and white teachers and "as a person 
of major influence in the school and district. Schools whose princi.pals are 
given high ratings on this composite by teachers t .^T^d .to be described by 
both black and white students as high in fairness to students. White 
students in such schools also tend to be characterized by positive personal, 
.racial attitudes, by perception of positive racial attitudes on the part of 
others in. the school^ and by relatively extensive interracial contact. 
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Multiracial teaching * The teacher composfte labeled multi-ethnic 
teaching (T-^ie) describes variations in the use of multi-ethnic texts, class 
discussions on race, intergroup projects, biracial projects, and positively 
evaluated minority history courses • This measure is associated with black 
students' perception of school fairness and with white students' racial 
attitudes • This finding is consistent with results in elementary schools, ^ 
and strengthens the conclusion that integrated schooling is improved by a 
positive approach to multiracial teaching. 

_.0f the school characteristics associated^ with race relations, instructional 
practices are perhaps the nost susceptible to control and planning. The 
results for both elementary and, high schools indicate that it is possible to 
design instructional practices to promote good race relations. These practices 
include the choice of instructional, material r text material with multi-ethnic 
content is consistently related to positive outcomes. The practices also 
include deliberate efforts to involve black and white students interactively, 
and to incorporate racial/ topics and racial issues into instructional activities^ 

In several instances i teachers' 'evaluations of ongoing school programs 
"as helpful, to race relations are related to positive outcomes'. The' school 
services composite (T-17) includes guidance counselors, social workers, and 
teacher aides. Evaluations of these programs by teachers as helpful to race - 
relations is associated with school fairness as reported by both black and 
white students and with racial attitude, racial- contact, and perceived 
school racial attitudes as reported by white students. Note' that the 
principals' evaluation of the adequacy of these services is related to' . . 

' 134. - 
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several outcomes in the opposite direction. The pAncipals evaluated these 
programs with regard to overall adequacy, rather than with specific regard to 
helpfulness for race relations. Human-relations programs include programs 
for parent-student contact, intergroup-relations programs for teachers, and 
intergroup-relations programs for students. The helpfulness of these 
programs for race relations as evaluated by teachers (T--18) and guidance 
counselors (C-12) is associated with positive attitudinal outcomes for white 
students. - 

Support for integration ^ When teachers report support for integration (T-2) , 
white students express positive racial attitudes, report a relatively high level 
of voluntary tacial contact, and jperceive the school to be characterized by 
positive racial attitudes. Two kinds of relationship are reflected in these ' . 
results. In some instances , teacher and student 'measures may be conside^^ 
to be .separate measures of the same variable. Specifically, teacher-reported 
support for integration and student-reported school racial attitude 
measure' the degree to which people in the school like racial ""integration. 
Similarly, ^teacher-ri^ported support for integration includes as a component 
the degree to which students like integration; student racial attitude and 
racial contact * describe the same variable in different words and from a 
different perspective. These results give credence to two propositions: that 
the measuring instruments are valid and that there exist variations in teacher^ 
and student attitudes that are perceptible in shared ways. ^ 

There are other results that suggest independent relationships between 
support for integration on th^ part of staff members and racial attitudes of 
white students. The support for integration composite has_ components 
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descripirive of suppntrt by biack and white teachers^ and by the principals. These 
components axe also r^ated to the racial attitudes arid interracial contact of 
white studsnts , . - . - 

As a :r:::?inpo35ite, ::he principals* report of support for integratioft i[P^2) is 
significantly related only to racial tontact. However, when one examines the 
items makdn^ the can^osite, it will be noted that principals*- description of 
white tear^ers'" and black teachers* support is significantly related to student 
racial attinurje; white, teachers* support is related also to perceived school 
racial. attim:-s^. The composite, however, has three additional components^- 
support by t±:e principal, the principal's superior, and the school superinten- 
dent. TIjls: LsiTrtar thrtee components all correlate (notislQ;nif icantly) in a 
negative: dfcsrxaQir with stmdent racial attitude and perceived school social^ 
attitude* Tk±E presence in the composite camouflages positive associations 
for teadinrar variables, » 

T^iEE: s'UG^port: far integration composites are not significantly related to 
black sziacfp^t outcome measures. At the- item level, teacher-reported support 
by students Is related to school fairness as reported by black students. 

The Sout±iexn Siizhools stud^ (NQRC, 1973) found that teachers and principals 
who express oiositiTrs racial attitudes have less prejudiced students. The present 
study afSinns that finding, in a sample that includes non-Southern as well as 
Southern sclhools. Since a rather wide range of background variables were 
control] gTT., it aeems teiiable to conclude that the -relationship between staff 
attitudes is. not accounted for by the backgrounds of the schools and students. 

0 ' " . , 

A reasonable wprking hypothesis is that:'^ 
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(a) the support for integration provided by staff members / . 
■ '* .. » • • t ■ " . • ' 

, is an influential variable, if not the sole one, in 

■ determining , the attitudes of students, and 

(b) the school itself — through its instruction, social * , 
. . cldmate, and extracurricular activities — is a medium 

for the transmission of . that „inf luence. 
J Racial attitudes of teachers . Teachers'- racial attitudes (T-1) have a ^ 
strong relationship with the racial attitudes stnd. the racial contact of 
white students. The racial attitudes of principals are also related 
positively to those of white students. The relationships between racial 

■ ■■ ■ : ■ / ■ . ■ ■ .. 

attitudes of teaches and principals to white /StudentsV perceptions of 

■■ ■ ' ■ ■ • -v . . . ■ ' 

school racial attitude suggest that the racial attitudes of school 

. ■ ^. ' • - . . 

professionals are perceived and reported with substantial accuracy by — - 

white students. Moreover, the statenients made by teachers and principals 
are personal statements of attitudes, while the perceptions reported by 
jtftudents include tension, unfairness, and complaints of favoritism, as 
well as the degree tio which teachers appear to like integration. Thus, the 
attitudes of teachers and principals are associated with students" perception 
of actions and atmosphere in the school. - 

Teachers' (T-1) and counselors' (C-^l) racial attitudes are not significantly 
related to black student outcoma measures. Appar^ntly^ variations in these attitudes 
do not influence the racial attitudes of black students, nor their perceptions 
of racial attitudes of others. „ ' 

The principals' racial attitude composite (P-1) is unrelated to black students' 
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race-relations outcomes. Howeviar, examination of the items that make 'up the ^ 

composite (Appendix B> Table 2) reveals that there of the component items 

have negative relationships with black student racial attitude. Specifically, 
black student racial attitude is nega:tively related to the principals' statements 
that black students and x^hite students are better off in mixed schools (partial 
correlations are -.43 and -.25 for statements about black &id white students 
respectively) . Moreover, principals V racial attitude is iiegatively related 
to black students' achievement scores. A check was made to see if these 
relationships were mediated by a relationship between principals' racial attitudes 
and the distribution of students in academic and nonacademic programs. Prin- 
cipals'/racial attitude is not related, to the percent of . black students in 
academic programs, vocational programs/ or general programs. The findings 
regarding principals' racial attitude and race relations may be summarized as 
follows: there is evidence that principals' racial attitude is positively 
associated with white students' racial attitudes, white students ' interracial 
contact, and white students' perception of racial attitudes characteristic 
ol the school. There is no evidence of such a positive association with black 
students' outcomes; indeed there is some indication of a negative association 
for the principals' opinion that integrated education is best for students. 

Absence of tension and conflict. When' teachers describe a school atmosphere 
free of tension (T-3) , boph black and white students perceive racial attitudes/ 

in the school to be positive. White, students also report a more positive / 

/ 

personal racial attitude arid a greater incidence of voluntary interracial 
contact . . . o ' ■ 
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Student-measured race relations variables are. systematically related to 

• ■ / • . ■ ' ■ . . 

the kinds an<i degrees^ of conflict reported by principals. Schools characterized 
by black students ae having positive racial attitudes are marked by lack of 
conflict over racial issues (P-'4).and instructional change (P-6). Schools that 
black students describe as fair are marked by lack of conflict over discipline^ 
(P-3),. racial issues (P-4) , and instructional change (P-6), For black students, 
positive racial attitudes, racial contact, and- description of school fairness 
are related to the principal's lack of personal conflict between family and work 
(P-7), White students^ racial attitude's are related to absehcia of conflict over 
discipline (P-3) , racial issues (P-4), and ability grouping (P-5) . Their per- 
ceptions of school racial attitude are related to absence of conflict over 
discipline and racial issues. . ^ 

Race-relations outcomes based on white student responses are related to 
teachers' description of a desegregation process with positive effects — 
lessening prejudice, increasing learning, and improving schools (T-12). 

It is always difficult to discern causal patterns in correlational data. 
Results regarding absence of tension and conflict are particularly troublesome 
in this regard because many different causal hypotheses are plausible. Positive 
racial attitudes on the part of students may produce conflict-free schools — 
and vice versa. Schools with little conflict may be perceived by black students 
as fair and racially positive because lack, of conflict is the stimulus for 
such perceptions, or because fairness and racial equity minimize conflict. The 
results show that absence of conflict , positive racial attitudes, and positive 
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student response to the school constitute a coiiq)lex of systematically interrelated 

variables. It ^.s a plausible-- but not demonstrated — hypothesis that interventions 

that improve one will also iiiq)rove others. 

Interpersonal relations . The more often relationships involving teachers, 

students, and parents are described as warm and open (T-5), the more white 

students perceive school racial attitudes to be positive and report greater 

■ ■ ' . ■ ■ ■ 

interracial contact. Black students describe such schools as fair, to them. 

Note, however, that more formal relationships are associated with white student 

achievement. A similar finding was noted in the elementary schools. It appears" 

that warm and open interpersonal relations^ are descriptive of high schools , 

with good race relations. However, more formal interpersonal relations are 

associated with better acjh^evemerit. (This negative relationship' with achievement 

was not found in the 1975 data reported later in this chapter.) To try to 

translate these findings into actions poses an obvious dilemma. Warm and 

open interpersonal relationships between students and teachers have positive 

effects on students' perceptions of the school environment. They are not an 

unequivocal good, however. It is necessary to develop relationships that are 

conducive to effective learning, and these relationships are not necessarily 

marked by closeness. Warm and open interpersonal relationships suggest that , 

both students and teachers give eiiq)ha8is to socijal values in the school 

setting.' These values may coiiq)ete with academic values. They may, lead, for 

example, to lower expectations for achievement. The implication is that • 

positive interpersonal relations may have value in a school, but that care 
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must be taken to assure that they do not supplant academic values. 

A set of ai^alyses was conducted to examine whether the presence or 
absence of particular school programs is related to student outcomes. The 
results are tabulated in Aj^iaadix C. The major conclusions may be summarized 
as follows. The existence of minority history and culture courses is 
associated with several indicators of good race relations for both black 
and white students. There are also positive race-relations outcomes asso- 
ciated with' extracurricular programs geared toward minority group participati 
Several achievement-related programs are associated with positive race-» 
relations outcomes: achievement grouping of classrooms, special classes for 
under achiever 6, and ungraded classes. On the other hand, there are several 
variables whose absence is associated with positive outcomes: home visitors, 
teacher aides, remedial reading, teacher workshops, and blracial advisory 
committees. _ - - ' 



Background Measures 

Data regarding background variables are presented in Tables 4-3, 4-4, 
and 4-5. Table 4-3 shows the composition of the SES measures. ' Tables 4^4 
and 4-5 show the correlations of each background measure with student 
outcomes and school characterisf.ics respectively. ' ' 

The SES of black students bears some relation to student -measured 
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race-relations outcomes (Table 4-4). It also has a bearing on school 
characteristics. The discussion in Chapter 3 suggests that low SES black 
elementary school students are likely to be in schools where racial attitudes 
are poorer and where practices that migjit Improve racial attitudes are 
lacking. This pattern is true in high schools as well. Lower black student 
SES is significantly associated with: poorer teachers' racial attitude, 
lack of support for integration, ^rpercept ion by teachers of differences 
between black and white students, and absence of multi-racial teaching prac- _ 
tices; Principals are less likely to evaluate race-relationsT^ instructional, 
and human-relations programs ^as adequate wheu black stuckis^ SES is low. 
These findings have an important bearing ion the of ten-deba3:ed subject of 
schooL effects. There are arguments about whether achxaol factors or back- 
groumi factors are more important determinants of edTTFrrional outcome. The 
flmd±ixg8 in Table 4-5 suggest that the quality of schooling offered black 
students is related to their socioeconomic background. 

The school's racial conqsosition, the degree to which its community is 
urban, and its location in a Southern or non-Southern state also have 
relationships with schooLcharacteristics^ as well as with student outcomes. 
These relationships call for a careful comparison of partial correlations 
with zero-order correlations (Table 4-2), to make sure that practical ^ 
correlates of student outcomes are not obscured. In the present case, the 
comparison does not lead to a significant change in the description of schools 
characterized by good race relations. While a number of relevant correlations 
become smaller with correction for background measures, the pattern of 
significant relationships is similar. 
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Table 4-3 
Tenth Grade 

Composition of the Socioeconomic Status Scales 
for Black and White Students 

Weights 





Black 


White 


Mother a id.gh school graduate? 


. .02 


.34 


Live with:iioth parents? 


.23 


-•-5 


Family newspaper regularly? 


-.07 


-.2.5 


Family own their homes? 


-.09 


-.^6 


Number of siblings 


-.06 


-.03 


Family income 


.00 


.00 


Father's income 


.00 


.00 



*1974 Data 
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Table 4-4 
Tenth Grade 



Zero-Order Correlations between Background, Variables and 
Student Race- Relations and Achievement Outcomes: 1974 Data^ 



Background Variables 
Black White 
SES SES 



% 

Black' 



Urban 



North/ 
South 



Perceived school 
racial attitude 


Black 
White 


-.19 
-.48** 


-.36** 
-.03 


.42** 
-.06 


-.21 
-.38** 


-.01 
.15 


Personal racial 
attitude 


Black 
White 


-.01 
.21 


-.09 
.18 


.27* 
-.02' 


-.03 
.26* 


.16 
- . 38** 


Racial 
contact 


Black 
White 


;06 
.48** 


.06 
.12 


-.25* 
.37** 


-.06 
.36** 


-.03' 
>.43** 


School 
fairness 


Black 
White 


-.07 ^ 
■ -.07 


-.07 
.19 


.21 
-.19 


.11 
.19 


-.03 
-.13 , - 


Achievement 


Black 
White ; 


.23 
.05 


. 38** 
.35** 


-.08;; . 

-.22- 


.25* 
.20 


-.04 
.01 



* Significant at .05 level 
** Significant at .bl level 



60 schools 



N 
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Table 4-5 
Tenth Grade 

Zero-Order Correlations between Background Variables 
and School Conditions: 1974 Data^ 




i: 

2. 

3. 

4. 
- 5. 

6. 

7. 
. 8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13, 
14. 

is. 

16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 



Teacher Variables « . 

■ • s ■ 

Teachers' racial attitude 

Support for integration 

Absence of tension 

Teachers' job attitude 

Interpersonal relations with students 

Interpersonal relations among teachers 

Interpersonal relations of principal 

School autonomy 

Teacher autonomy 

Inequality 

Perceived racial differences * 

Desegregation process 

Teaching style XD 

Teacher; training 

Evaluation of principal 
Multi-racial teaching 
Evaluation af school services 
Evaluation of human^relatlons program 
Evaluation of Instructional program 
Teaching style (2) 



* Significant at .05 level 
** Significant at .01 level 

^ N = 60 schools 





Background Va-r1af.loc, 




Black 
'SESk 


White 


% 




wortn/ 


SES 


Black 


Urban 


South 


.44*.* 


.03 


.34** 


.43** 


-.34** 


.05 


-.28* 


-;24 




-.28* 


-.12 


-.17 


-.37** 




-.02 . 


-.02' 


-.22 


-.10 




.03 


-.08 


•1.9 


-.02 




-.02 


-.04 


,04 


.09 




-.12 


.10 


.-.10 


,05 




.04 


.04 


.ii 


.30* 




-.12 


.10 


-.07 


.09 




-.07 


.12 


.13 ^ 


-.04 


1 1 


-.34** 


-.02 


-.15 


-.07 




-.14 


.04 


-.01 


.02 


-.06 


-.04 


-.08 


.03 


-.20 


.06 . 


.IS 


-.18 


.07 


.07. 


-.04 


.13 


-.02 


.23 


.09 ^ 


-.15 


-.38** 


-.14 


-.17 


-.58** 


.53** 


-.01 


.14 


- -.13 


.10 


-.13 , 


-.20 


.04 


-.24 


-.06 


-.06 


-.06 


.02 


-.05 


' .19 


-.25* 


.12 


-.16 


. 26* 


-.07 


.01 
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Table 4-5 (Contlniiec^ j 
- Tenth Grade 

Zero-Order Correlations between Backgiround Variables 
and SchDol Conditions: 1974 D^a"^ 

Background Variables 







Black 


Tihixe 




% 


North/ 




Principal Variables 


SES 


TP**? 




TTi"Kiiri 

U K UClll 


South 


X. 


Principalis racial attitude 


-.04 


V 


3?* 




-.43** 




Support ^or integration 


-.11 




- 1 7 




.43** 


3. 


Absence of conflict: discipline 


-.18 


. UU 




^. X/ 




4. 


Absence of conflict : racial issues 


-.21 


-.09 , 


-.04 


-.19 




5. 


Absence of conflict: ability grouping 


-.07 


.01 


.12 


.13 


.09 


6. 


Absence of conflict: instructional change .04 


.06 s 


.07 


.00 


.17 


7. 


Absence of principal's personal conflict 




-.10 


.10 


.04 


-.09 


8. 


School SES 




-.51** 


\53** 


-.47** 


.00 


9. 


Violent behavior 


.46** 


.08 


.15 


.50** 


-.47** 


10. 


Principal's interpersonal relations 


.13 


..26* 


-.03 


.21 


-.16 : 


11. 


Inequality 


-.13 


-.08 


-.36** 


.03 


-.21 


13,, 


Principal's job attxtudaa 


.19 


.12 


.09 


-.06 


-.05 


14. 


Evaluation of race-relartrtons program 


-.41** 


-.13 


-.29* 


-.32* 


.35** 


15. 


Evaluation of instructional program 


-.33** 


-.10' 


-.02 


-.20 


.02/ 


16. 


Evaluation of hunian -relations program 


-.26* 


-.03 


-.17 ^ 


-.20 


.02 


17. 


Evaluation of services 


-.12 


-.05 


-.08 


-.29* 


.03 



■ /. 

^ Significant at .05 level 
** Significant at .01 level 

N = 60 schools 
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Table 4-5 (Continued) 
Tenth Grade 



Zero-Order Correlations between 
and School Conditions: 



Background, Variables 
1974 Data ' 



1. 
2. 
3* 
4. 

6 



8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 



r 



Guidance Counselor Variables 




Counselors' racial attitude 
Rules and discipline 
Counselor duties 
Perceived racial differences 
Evaluation of facilities 
Cc»u?nseling practices 
Xnterpersonal relations of principal 
Interpersonal delations with teachers 

terpersonal relations: parents, students "-^^ 
Evaluation of race-relations program 
EvanWtioh of instructional program 
Evaluat;i.on of human-relations program 
Evaluation of services 

* Significant at .05 level 
Significant at .01 level 

N = 48 schools ' 



■ ; 




Background 


Variables 




Black 


White 


% - 


% 


North/ 


SES 


SES 


Black 


Urban 


South 


.35*. 


-.03 • 


.21 


-.20 


-.25 


-.11 


-.14 ■ 


. -.14 


-.30* 


.25 


.15 


-.02 


.20 


.31* 


-.47** 


.01 - 


-.04 


-.3.3 


.01 


.00 


.18 


.33* 


-.23 


.36*. 


-.34* 


.00 


-.16 


.11 


.27. 


-.30* 


-,15 


-.03 


-.03 




.05 


-.17 


.00 


-.07 


-.10 


- .03 


-.13 


.05 


.08 


-.07 


.05 , 


-.07 


-.10 


•25 . 


-.28 


-.14 


.18 


. .19 


' . 20 


.28 


■ -.10 


.16 


-.07 


.23 ' 


.13 


-.14 


.12 


.07 


-.08 


- .21 


-.15 
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An Analysis of 1975 Data 

The analysis of relationships between school conditions and student 
outcomes was repeated using the 1975 data base. There are 21 schools, with 
1975 data. They were selected from the 1974 sample on the basis of composite 
student race-relations measures. Eleven schools were strong in race relations 
in 1974, and ten were weak. Eleven schools were Southern and ten were 
non-Southern. A description of how the 1975 sample was selected is presented 
in Chapter 6. A reduced amount of staff data was collected, in the 1975 
survey. In particular, the principal's interview form was omitted. 

' Tables 4-6 and 4-7 presient the partial correlations and zero-order 
correlations, respectively, between me'asures of school conditions and measures 
of outcomes. This discussion focuses on the light that the 1975 data shed 
on interpretation of the 1974 data. Since the data base contained only 21 
schools, there are a few degrees of freedom for establishing new relationships. 
We say that a 1975 result "confirms" a 1974 result ±f the coefficient is 
significantly different from zero in the predicted direction- using a one-tailed 
significance, test. ^ 

Inspection of Table 4-6 leads to several conclusions. Iri 1975, as in 
1974, black student outcomes are much less closely associated with measured 
school (jbnditions than are white student outcomes. Unfortunately, the 

^ci)nditions most closely related to black student measures in 1974 were not 
retested; these were measures from 4:h^ principal's interview describing 
seriousness and sources of conflict, within the school. The lj975 results offer 
little guidance to school conditions associated with the attitudes and 
perceptions of black high school students. ' 

Achievement measures of both black and white students were poorly 
predicted in 1975 as they were in 1974. No relationship involving achievement. 
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measures was confirmed, by the definition presented previously. There was 
one substantial reversal : Warm and open interpersonal relationships 

bet ween teachers a^id'stujents^ jgg^ po sitively_as goc^igt^^ student ^ 

achievement in 1975. The relationship was negative in 1976. 

Results regarding white student race-relations outcomes held up much 
better. The measures based on teachers* responses wf^re particularly 
successful. TWenty-three relationships of teacher measures with race re- 
lations outcomes were retested. Fifteen of them were confirmed by the 
definition presented above. Only a few principal and, guidance counselor 
relationships were retested, and their cross-year success v/as less. There 
is one sizeable reversal of a relationship. In the 1975 analysis, the 
principals* racial attitude (P-1) is negatively related to the school racial 
attitude as perceived by white students. No explanation of this paradoxical 
finding is readily apparent. 

The 1975 analysis gives support to the conclusion from the 1974 data 
that white students* attitudes are meaningfully associated with school 
conditions^ fjspecially when school conditions are measured by way of aggregated 
teachers* reports. The 1975 analysis gives emphasis to the importance of 
teachers* racial attitude, support for integration, interpersonal relation- 
ships betv/een staff and students, an atmosphere free of tension, a positively 
functioning procea^:^ of desegregation, and high evaluation of the principal 
by the teachers* , v 
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:> Discussion , 

The major findings regarding race relations in high schools may be 

summarized as follows: ^ '^^\\ 

-=--4,r---Race- relat:d:ons-are associated-with-several-^school-=characteristics, * 

The most effective school conditions fall into the following categories: A 

>' 

principal who is evaluated highly by "the faculty; teaching methods that 
emphasize multiracial curriculum material and teamwork; support for integration 
which is shared by teachers, administrators, and students; positive racial 
attitude of teachers; absence of tension and conflict concerning racial issues 
and other social and educational concerns; and warm and open relationships 
among teachers, students, and parents. ^ ' 

The racial attitudes and interracial contact of white students is more 
closely related to school conditions than are those of black students. The 
black students measure most often associated with school conditions is the 
description of the school, as fair, to them. / 

2. Achievement scores are not closely associated with school conditions 
when background conditions are statistically controlled. 

3. The socioeconomic background of black stucients has a .relationship 
with characteristics of "schools. Lower black student SES is significantly 
associated with: poorer teachers* racial attitude, * lack of support for 
integration, perception by teachers of differences between black and white 
students, absence of multiracial teaching practices, and low evaluation by 
principals of programs of instruction, race relations, and human relations. 

Three cqnclusions seem warranted by way of summary of the relationships 
between student outcomes and school ^conditions. First, at both the elementary 
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and secondary level there is clear evidence of overlap between good race 
relations among students and measurable characteristics of the faculty, 
'^ administration, curriculum, training programs, and school policy* This 
-result -Itself ^.8" important ,- in view of ^ past speculations t hat school effects^^^^ ^ 
cannot be demonstrated apart from those of home and community. The relations- 
ships observed were independent of whether the students were rich or poor. 
Northern' or Southern, urban or rural, predominantly black or predominantly 
white. 

A second conclusion is that the relationships include some that are 
susceptible to intervention. They provide guides for the development of 
policies and strategies to improve the process of integration. The most 
clearly manipulable procciiss variables, which have clear relationships with . 
outcome, are those having to do with teaching methods and practices. The use 
of multi-ethriic curriculum material; the use of projects and discussions of 
racial issues; the assignment of white and black students to work with and 
play with one another; a teaching' style that de-emphasizes warning and scolding; 
an emphasis on child-centered teaching methods; all of thesa variables predict 
indicators of good race relatious. They are readily arranged by teachers and 
principals; they can be encouraged by school boards and superintendents; they 
can be made important objectives. in program development and funding. 

There are other characteristics of successful integrated schooling that 
can be influenced only slightly less directly. The racial attitudes of teachers 
are positive signs of good race relations. The racial attitude of a school's 
staff perhaps cannot be altered by decision or fiat. It can be improved, 
however, by selection, by training, and by reinforcement of the behaviors that 
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go with positive racial attitude. A climate of interpersonal relations in 
which the staff iis warm and friendly in dealing with students (and perhaps 
a bit more formal and professional in dealing witl^ one another) is suggested 
by " the^r^esults^'as good r aice rela t ions . Reduc t ion o f confl i c t 
and tension—whether a cause or effect of positive racial attitudes—is 
consistently associated with good race relations. 

These are the findings that translate readily into actions. Another 
report from the present project is a Handbook for effective integrated schooling, 
which proposes plans of action based on intensive observ^^^ions and interviews 
in successful schools. But principals, teachers, school boards, and curricular 
committees can also identify actions guided by results that are congruent to ' 
their own school situations. ' 

The third conclusion is that the results are not plagued by the contra- 
dictions and incompatibilities so often associated with multivariate outcomes. 
There are a few complexities, to be sure. Interpersonal relations sometimes 
seem most effective, if they are warm and ojpen and, at other times, if they are 
more, formal. One finding— that black student achievement in' high schools is 
negatively related to principals' racial attitudes— can hardly be made a 
basis for conscientious school policy. , But almost always there is no 
contradiction between measutcs- associated with good outcomes for black and ' 
white students or with good race relations and good achieveiL.ent . Based on 
the results presented in this chapter, it is possible to envision a program 
of actions to improve integration/ a program with internal consistency and 

without built-in danger of undesired'i side effects. . 

. . " ' ' ' \ ■ 
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The Issues of correla'^lon and causation must be faced. In the next 
chapter, we consider the degree to which subsets of the data are consistent 
with causal hypotheses. (The data base is too large ari degrees of freedom 
too small for exploration of all plausible causal theories.) "Stilly the 
data are correlational data, and causation cannot be demonstrated un- 
ambiguously by^using it. It is always possible, for example, that good 
student attitudes cause good faculty attitudes, or that both are caused by 
community characteristics. 

Whatever the chuspX relationships might be, it i« important to recognize 
that- correlation A^self has important policy--related implications . Consistency 
of direction among. a wide range of indicators of race relations — obtained 
from a variety of sources — indicates that the multidimansional construct of 
race relations is amenable to treatment in a relatively straightforward way. 
It suggests that, it is possible to describe schools as effective or in- 
effective in terms of race relations, and to identify patterns of variables 
that distinguish one from another. ^ ^ '"" 

Finally, empirical correlation in itself ''offers useful guidance for 
decisions^.^ If reveals complexes of variables that covary, and thus feasible 
entry points into the system. It gives guidance to. characteristics to be 
avoided because they are associated with undesirable outcomes. Such guidance 
is both valuable and hard to get in education* A system of correlational 
results. su::h as that obtained in this study, can be a critically important 
contribution to wise judgments and decisions. 



Chapter 5 
Causal Analyses of Student Outcomes 

This chapter reports a series of analyses designed to identify causal 
relationships among variables. Student racial attitudes are the outcome 
variables that are the focus for all the analyses. The principal questions 
are thesi^: Having demonstrated correlational relationships among process 
and outcome, to what degree can we infer causal relationships? Particularly, 
what causal relationships between process and outcome variables can be infer-- 
red? 

Chapter 5 begins with a description of the methodology and. its rationale . 
It then presents and evaluates structural models for the racial attitudes of 
black and white fifth graders. This", discussion is extended by an analysis of 
the racial attitudes of white students, designed especially to clarify the 
causal significance of length-of-time integrated., The chapter then explores 
racial attitudes of black and white tenth graders. In each case, a general 
model is presented and analyzed. A second high school structural model for 
racial attitudes of black and white students, placing special emphasis on poten 
tially manipulable school process -variables, is then considered. 

In relating the chapter to others in this report, one should bear in mind 
some of its specific features. First, the methodology of causal analysis 
places severe constraints on the number of variables that can be analyzed to- 
gether (aljthou^ providing a concomitant enrichment of the relationships that 
^can be carefully explored). Moreover, the variables studied must be placed in 
a particular structural model. Both the selection of the variables and the . 

; • ■ I ' ' 

siaapes of the models have been judgtviental , They were necessarily chosen from 
a very large number of sets of variables and postulated causal patterns that 
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might have been studied- The analyses in this chapter were perfornied on the 
19 ?4 data base. 

Second, the names for variables and measures used in this chapter do not 

c^j^^SEOBdLJLtr^c^JL^ chapters, _Jtn_c,aus^aLin^^^^^^ 

composite measures are generated as a part of the total process of analysis, 

< 

The particular composites depend on empirical relations among a given set of 
iaeasures and on hypothesized structural relations* Therefore, it is important 
to interpret variables and measures in the light of the specific information 
given in this chapter. A list of variables used, with a key to the symbolism 
in the diagrams, is appended to this chapter. Composite measures are defined 
b^ the relationships presented in each diagram, and each should be interpreted 
with the aid of the relevant diagram. 

Methods of Analysis 

Problems arif^e in attempting to draw inferences from nonexperimental 
design data where a large number of outside factors influence the variables 

under consideration and the5.r effects cannot be ruled out on the basis of 

o ■ 

randomization* Methodologies that allow causal inferences to be made in this 
instance hevebeen developed for biology and economics but have only recently 
been applied to the social sciences* ' 

Causal inference procedures begin with stating a verbal theory that is often 
depicted as a diagram (path model) making explicit the relationship hypothesized 
among a set of variables as well as the causal sequence thought to exist among 
them. Once the theory is stated, either verbally or pictorially, it must then be 
specified in mathematical language, which in turn permits empirical verification 
of the model underlying the theory* If the data do not confirm the model, or 
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more specifically, parts of the model, the model may then be modified in light 
of known substantive theory and re-examined for goodness of fit. Since this ' 
interactive mqdel building and testing approach starts with a substantive ruodel 
------^l>^sed^,on-.the^nterpretation of theory V 

yield interpretable results than one based on strictly exploratory procedures 
which are only required to meet statistical criteria. 

In this analysis, interpretive or explanatory path models were hypoth- 
esized and tested in an effort to estimate the direct and indirect determlnantG 
of attitudinal outcomes. These models were developed for both' the black and 
white populations, and the resulting comparisons^ across subpopulations lead to 
statements of the differential importance of various predeterminers or "causes." 

Figure S-'la presents the genaral form of the type of models which were 
.analyzed in this report. Such models imply that certain characteristics of 




Fig. 5--la. General form of causal models presented in this report 
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students lead to teachers ' and principal's attitudes, which in turn affect 
attitudes of the students. The result of applying path analysis techniques 
to such a priori^ logical models is a statement about the relative importance of 
background variables (e.g.,- SES) and mediating school conditions (e.g., teachers' 



racial altitudes) in determining student racial attitudes. - 

Figure 5-rlb presents the more specific pictorial representation of a 
causal model, indicating the types of variables involved as well as their hypo- 
thesized relationships. Arrows going in one direction specify the direction 
of causality. Arrows between two variables going in both directions* as between 

X and X , signify that one is unable or- unwilling to assume the direction of. 
12* 
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Fig. 5-lb. A more specific causal model 

causality. Path coefficients (b^^) will be estimated for orie-directional arrows, 
while correlations, r^, (no causal rels^tionships) will be estimated lur two- 
way arrows. The path coefficients are analogous to partial regression coefficients, 
and they will.be so scaled that their relative size is proportional to their 
importance as a determinant. Succeeding figures will have the estimated path co-- 
efficients placed. on their appropriate arrows. . 
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The relative size of any given path coefficient, b,., may be interpreted 

ij 

as the relative direct influence of the variable at the tail of th6 arrow on 
the variable at the head of the same arrow, ''Direct" in this sense, is defined 
as the irifluence which Remains after all other independent variables in the 
causal equation have been^controlled- The total causal effect of one variable 
on ar^nther may have trsxo estimable components: the direct effect, i,e., unmediated 
by ?Viy intervening Vv-rriables; and the indirect effect which, of course, takes . - 
into ^consideration one ar more intervening variabiles, * - 

For example, in Figure 5-lb, there are two paths from principal's racial 
attitiudes to students'^ racial attitudes • The direct effect of .principal' s 
racial attitudes is estimated by the path coef f icient, b^^*^^*^^^^ ^® associated 
with the single direct path, Thevindirect effect o.f principal's racial atti- 
tudes on'^students' racial attitudes is the product (^53) • ^75^* That is, the 

products of the remaining ona-way path from principal's racial attitude to 

• ^ ■ ^. ■ - r 

students' racial attitude yield the indirect effects. The total hypothesized 

principal effects on students ' racial attitudes is then'simply b^^ ^^53^ * ^^75^ 

Tables of the hypothesized direct and indirect effects of each explanatory 

variable on its ' respective dependent variables accompany ^ach -pictorial diagram. 

There are a number of. methods €or estimating 'the path coefficients, but -.^ 

II 

the maximum- likelihood estimation. procedures used in Joreskog's Lisrel model. 
(1972) is generally ^considered optimal since it provides simultaneous estimation \ 

of all parameters n (path coefficients) £f« well , as an overall goodriess-of-f it 

■ . 

t '^st. More importantly, it allows *the sinpultaneous "estimation of- "causal" 
relationships between constructs of unmeasured /variables. That Is, when we have 
multiple measures of some construct (s) , we can get a "pure" or error-free 
estimate of this construct, as well as> its "causal" orelatioriship with other 
variable^ and constructs in the system. _ • ' . 



For example, rather than use by itself any one of ths error-prcne observed 
measures to be a proxy for a concept such as SES, we can elect to make usa of ^ 
all the information (e, g father 's education and/or occupation, mother 's edu- 
cation, etc.) available in estimating a single composite construct called SES. ■ 
Such composite constructs are similar to factor scores, but are not subject to 
the estimation, errors . involved in computing factor scores from observed measures.' 
One can think of the str'uctural or path coef f ic.ients ^hich estimate the causal 

effect of one construct on another as being corrected for attenuation where the 

.. . ■ ■ ' . • • 

correction factor is more closely akin to- the communal ity than to the reliability." 

Thus, through the use of tl^e Lisrel model, we can minimize the dilution effects 

■- ■ ti ■ ■ ■ • , . • • 

of measurentent: error through, the use of unmeasured variables. Furthermore, 'the 

structural model approach leads to the formulation of these constructs or com- 

.. "• ■ I. . • 

pdsite variables on both a rational arid a statistical basis. Since the maximum 
likelihood estimation procedure is simultaneous, -all information available is 

ufeedoin their estimation. " - 

I • * • • '■./•'■• '. • ' 

" . ■ - ; . . ■ • ' . ■ li ■ ■ ; _ ■ . 

Causal Analyses of Elementary School Data 

Three*' separate structural models of fifth grade data were analyzed. The 
first examines effects of SES, achievement, and the racial attitudes of teachers 
and principals on the racial attitudes, of black and white students. The second 

examines effects of SES differences, achievement differences, | time integrated, 

• I 

school climate, and teaching style. The third model lookss at jracial attitudes 

i ^ ■ ■ 

of black and white students combined, with special emphasis ori effects of racial 

' . ' ■ • ^. . — 

contact practices =>and classroom, race relationis. 

^ fedel I. Effects of SES, Achievement, and Racial Attitudes of Teachers and Principals 

Figures 5-2a and 5-2b present the results. of solving the structural equa- 
tions underlying the hypothesized causal model for black and white students 



' ~ \ ■ / • ' ■ ■ 

respectively. - Given this hypothesized model, maximum likelihood estimation 

■ ° ■ ■ ■ • '' 7' 

pt^ocedures were used to generate a unique-population variance-covariance matrix 
which, in the maximum likelihood sense , maximized the likelihood of /the observed 
^yariance-covariance matrix. The resulting path coefficients were rescaled 
(standardized) for ease of interpretation. Relattive sizes of patl/ coe f f icierits 
within samples can be compared and contrasted. However, comparison of the absolute 
size of corresponding standardized path coefficients across subpopulations should 
be interpreted cautiously unless the variances (true variances/'in" the case of 
unmeasured variables) are approximately the same (Schoenberg^/ 1972) . Thus, all 
conclusions concerning differences in magnitude of courses biased on comparing 
absolute sizes of path coefficients across subpopuiations v/ill only be made if 
the variances are relatively the same. 

In Figures 5-2a and 5-2b the circles represent unmeasured or "true" vari- 
ables (constructs) and the rectangles represent observed /or fallible variances. ^ 
Therefore, in Figure 2b, SES, achievement, self-perceptl'on, teachers V racial 
attitudes, and student'^s' racial attitudes are all constructs measured without 
error. The squares clustered around the circles are the indicators of that 
particular unmeasured variable, construct, or factor ('the terminology can be 
consideied synonymous). The numbers ^associated with /the arrows going from the 
unmeasured variable to its indicators may be interpreted as factor loadings. In 
a sense, then, path analysis with unmeasured variabiles (factors) can be considered 
to be a combination of factor analysis and multivariate regression, where both 
the factors, and the directions of the regression among factors are fitted accord- 
ing to some underlying theory. 

■ " \ 

Figure 5-2a presents the results pictorially /for the fifth grade black 

students. The school is the' unit of an^^ysis here, so the resulting correlations 



^The, appendix to this chapter presents a more complete description of 
of the measures involved in the models as well as in the direction 
of scoring. 
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and regression weights are based on school mfrians- Inspection of the path dia-- 
gram discloses that the most reliable indicator of SES for fifth grade black 
students is Xj^, the number of brothers and sisters^. Whether, or not the child 
owns a bicycle (X2) has considerably smaller loading, .65 vs. .84, on the 
SES factor. Turning to Figure 5-"2b, the fifth grade white student results, one 
notes that the best indicator of SES is X^, whether or not the child owns a 
bicycle. The white subpopulation also has a third indicator, whether or not 
the family owns its own home, which did not appear for the black fifth grade 
subpopulation. The SES construct differs for the two racial groups. The^ dif- 
J^erence appears in the internal structure of the measure as well as in its rela- 
tionships with outside variables. For example, black student SES has a propor- 
tionately greater effect on reported intentions of going to college than it has 
on self-perception. White student SES plays just the reverse role for fifth 
graders. That is, for white students, SES has a much greater irapact on self- 
perception .than on college-going plans. The reader will note, that self-percep- 
tion is measured by a single ^item for blacks, having -to do with whether they 
think they "can do things as well as other students." The remaining self-percep- 
tion items have to do with whether they are satisfied with themselves or whether 
they can do their school work as well as others; both of these did not cluster 
for black students (unlike white students) . This indicates a complex or com- 
partmentalized self-concept in the case of the black fifth graders. 

The "true" correlation between SES and achievement is -.51 and -.61 for 
black and white students respectively. The term "true," of cours-, indicates 
the-^relatiouship between SES and achievement "when the errors of measurement are 
removed through the use of multiple indicators for each of the, two constructs. 
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It is also interesting to note the achievement factor has a similar loading 
pattern for black and white students. That is, in both groups, the most 
reliable measure of achievement is the test measuring basic concepts, although 
for black students it is a proportionately more reliable indicator of achieve- 
ment. It should be remembered here that the factor patterns for the unmeasured 
variables, SES, achievemeiit,. etc, are not solved for independently of their 
relationships with other variables in the system. That is, all information 
available is used in the maximum likelihood simultaneous solution, and there- 
fore the obtained loadings reflect the "best fitting" using all the information 
simultaneously. 

Another salient difference between the two groups is' the proportionately ^ 
greater effect of measured achievement on college-going intentions for white 
students (-.58 for white vs. -,20 for black students). It would seem that SES 
is a primary determinant of college-going plans for black students while measured 
achievement is more important for white students. This difference may reflect 
a realistic appraisal by the black child of his family's willingness and ability 
ttf. provide the money required to attend college. 

Tables 5-2a and 5--2b for black, and white students, respectively, give v 
complete summary of the direct, indirect, and total effects (total = indirect + 
direct) of each hypothef?ized explanatory variable on the respective dependent 
variables. This is a necessary supplement to the path diagiam since the total 
and indirect effects are not directly available (i.e., without further compu-- 
tation) from the path diagram. 

Inspection of Tables 5-2a and 5-?b reveals the two largest total effects on 
self-perception for black students to be SES (.39) and percent of black students i 
the school (-.15) , In other words, the higher the family SEZ and the greater -the 
percentage of black students, the more positive the self-concept of black students 
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For white students, self-concept is relatively independent of the percentage of 
black students, but/ is primarily a function of SES and to some degree of the 
perceived principal's ^nd teachers' racial attitude. That is, high SES black 
students, like white students, tend toward a positive self-concept yet per- 
ceive the principal as racially biased. 

The results presented in Tables 5-2a and 5-2b with respect to the deter- 
minants of college-going intentions were discussed earlier in reference to the 
path diagram. We therefore proceed now to eyaXuatiug the hype nnesized deter- 
minants of the teachers' pterception of the relative extent of discipline problems 
in the two subpopulations , The negative correlation (- .34) between white SES 
and the proportion of black students who are discipline problems suggests that the 
higher the white SES level within a school, the more likely it is that the teacher 
will feel the black students to be a discipline problem. A similar, although 
weaker, relationshi^N holds for the black sample. The path coefficient (-.17) in 
the white sample between teacher prejudice and proportion of black students who 
are discipline problems suggests that the less prejudic&d teachers consider the 
black students to be less of a discipline problem. Conversely, the interpreta- 
tion of the same rath coefficient ' for the black sample suggests (albeit weakly) 
that the less prejudiced teachers are more likely than the racially prejudiced 
teachers to consider the white students a dis-cipline problem. 

White students' perception of a principal's racial attitude is almost in- 
dejpendent of the principal's actual racial attitude and is almost entirely a 
function. of the students' perception of the teachers' racial attitude, which/ 
in turn appears to be <i function of principal's racial attitude. That is, the 
causal mechanism c'.ppears to be as follows for white students: 
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Table 5-2a 



Direct and Indirect Effects on Dependent Variables 
by Hypothesized Causes 



Causes" 



(Black - 5th v"rade) 



Direct 
Effects 



Total 
Indirect 
Effects 



SES • 
Achievement 
Principal's Prejudice 
Teacher's Prejudice 
Performance to Standards 
Discipline 

Student's Perception of 
Principal's Racial Attitude 

Student's Perceptioii. of ^ 
Teacher's Racial Attitude 

Percent Black 



Self-Perception (R = 

.39 

-.. 10 



.45) 
-.00 

.00 
.00 
-.01 

,02 



-.11 



-.06 



"SES 

Achievement 
Principal's Prejudice 
Teacher's Prejudice 
Perfor ,^ance t6 Standards 
Self-Per caption 
'Oisciplin^ 

Student's Perception of. 
Principal's Racial Attitude 

Student's Perception of / 
Teacher's Racial Attitude 

Percent black 



-.15 

College-Go No-Go (R = .68) 
.61 



-.20 



-.19 



.07 
.02 
.00 
.00 
.01 

.00 
.02 

.01 

.03 



Total 
Hypothesized 
Effects 



.39 
-.10 
-.00 

.00 
-.01 

.02 

-.11 

-.06 
-.15 . 

.54 
-.18 

.00 
-.00 

.01 
-.19 
-.00 

.02 

.01 
.03 
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Table 5-2a (Continued) 



Direct and Indirect Effects on Dependent Variables 
by Hypothesized Causes 



Causes 



(Black - 5th Grade) 



Direct 
Effects 



Total 
Indirect 
Effects 



Total 
Hypothesized 
Effects 



SES 

Principal's Prejudice 
Teacher^s Prejudice 



Discipline (R = .22) 
.-.14 

-.12 .06 
.14 



-.06 
.14 



" Student's Perception of Principal's Racial Attitude 



.59) 



SES 

Principal's Prejudice 
Teacher's Prejudice 
Performance to Standards 
Discipline 

Student's Perception of 
Teacher* s .Racial Attitude^- 



.01 

.01 
-.06 

.52 



.03 

.04 
-.02 

.05^ . 
-.06 



.03 
.05 

--.02 
.06 

-.22 



.52 



Student's Perception of Teacher's Racial Attitude (R = «14) 



SES 

Principal's Prejudice 
Teacher's Prejudice 
Performance to Standards 
Dir<cipline 

Principal's Prejudice 
Teacher's Prejudice 
Performance to Standards 



.02 

, - .02 

r 

.02 
.09 
-.11 . 

Discuss Pace (R = -59) 

- -.25 
-.00 
-.03 



,02 
.02 
,02 
.09 



-.25 
-.60 
-.03 



Achievement 



Teacher Asking Questions (R, .09) 
■ .09 - 



.09 
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Table 5-2a (Continued) 



Direct and Indirect Effects on Dependent Variables 
by Hypothesized Causes 



(Black - 5th Gra^e) 



Causes 



Direct ^ 
Effects 



Total 
Indirect 
Effects 



Racial Attitudes (R ^ .48) 



SES 

Achievement 
Principal's Prejudice 
Teacher's Prejudice 
Performance to' Standards 
Self-Perception 
Discipline 

Student's Perception of 
Principal's Racial Attitude 

Student's Perception of 
Teacher's Racial Attitude 

Discuss Race 

Teacher Asking Questions 
PercenC Black 



-.14 
-.02 
.00 
.19 
.18- 
-.28 



-.07 
-.06 
-.13 



-.11 
.02 
.08 
.04 
.02 

-.01 
.03 
.02 , 

.04 



Total 

Hypothesized 
. Effects 



-.25 
.00 

.08 

. .23 
.20 
-.28 
-.01 

.03 

.02 
-.07 
-.06 
-.09 
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Table 5-2b 



Direct and Indirect Effects on Dependent Variables 
by Hypothesized Causes 



Causes 



(White - 5th Grade) 



Direct 
Effects 



Total 
Indirect 
Effects 



Total 
Hypothesized 
Effects 



SES 

Achievement 
Principal's Prejudice 
Teacher 's Prejudice" 
Performance to Standards 
Discipl'ne 

c 

Student's Perception of 
Principal's Racial Attitude 

Student's Perception of 
Teacher's Racial Attitude 

Percent Black 



Self-Perception (R 

.60 
.07 



.13 



.69) 
.02 

.00 
-.03 

.02^ 
-.02 



.11 



-".02. 



SES ~ 
Achievement 
Pri?:cipa.l 's Ptejudice 
Teacher's Prejudice ^ 
Performance co Standards 
Self -Perception 
Discipline 

Student's Perception of,, 
'Principal's Racial Attitude 

Student's Perception of 
Tenche'.-'s H?.ci?.l Attitude 

Percent Black 



Colleg ft-Go No-Go (Pv 

-.15 
-.58 



.32 



.07 

.66) 

.19 
.02 
-.00 
.01 
.05 

.01 
.04 

.02 

.01 



.62 
.07 

.00 

-.03, 
.02 
-.02 

•11 

.07 
-.02 



.04 
.56 
.00 
.01 
.05 
.32 
.01 

.04 

.02 
.01 
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Xable 5-2b (Continued) 



^Direct dnd Indirect Effects on Dependent Variables 
by Hypothesized Causes 

(White - 5th Grade) 

Total Total 
^ir^dtv ^ Indirect Hypothesized 
Causes . Effe/ts Effects 



Effects 



SES 



Discipline (R « .37) 

-.34 - -.34 

Principal's Pre:,-dice ^ .00 -.07 ^.07 

^Teacher's Prejudice -.17. ^ - ^^^j 

Student's Perception of Principal's Racial Attitude rp = .75) 

■ / ■ ■ . . . \ . ' . . • - ■ • ' 

SES : . > 

Principal's Prej - ice - -.13 -.12 

Teacher's .Prejudice _ -.30 -.30 

Performance to Standards .14 .03 . ^ .17 

Discipline- _.04 -.16 

Student's Perception of , 

Teaclier's Racial Attitude , .65 ' /.- 



07 • .07 

-.25 



-.20 



.65 



Student's Perception of Teacher's Racial Attitude (R = .57) 



SES 



. 08 . 08 



.Principal's Prejudice - — -.19 ' ' ' _.19 

•Teacher's Prejudice -.52 ' .04 .48 



.05 
-.24 



Performance to Staadards ' .05 . - 

Discipliiie - -.24 - 

' . . Discuss Race (R = .63^ 

Principal'\s Prejudice -.25 ' ,-.25 

Teacher's Prejudice -.62 - ^/62 
Performance to Standards .02 



Teacher Asking: Questions (R =^ .26) 
Achievement .26 

' 176 



.02 



.26 
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Table 5-2b (Continued) 



Direct and Indirect Effects on Dependent Variables 
by Hypothesized Causes 



Causes 



(White - 5th Grade) 



Direct 
Ef fects~7 



Total f 
Indirect 
Effects 



Total 
Hypothesized 
Effects 



Racial Attitudes (R = .64) 



SES 

Achievement , 
Principal's Prejudice 
Teacher's Prejudice 
Performance to Standards 
Self-Perception 
Discipline 

.Student's Perception of 
Principal's Racial Attitude 

Student's Perception of 
Teacher's Racial Attitude 

Discuss Race 

Teacher Asking Questions 

Percent Black 



-.04 
.14 

-.43 
.16 
-.13 



.13 

-:i8 

.10 



-.08 
-.06 

-.17 
-.00 

>02 

.00 

-.01 
-.01 

.00 



-.12 
.08 

-.17 
-.43 

-1^ 
-.13 
.00 

/ -.61 

-.01 
.i3 
-.18 

.10 
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That is, the white, studentrj' contact with*' the principal is- relatively ininiDal 
aad', as a restrlt, students attribute to |:he principal the' same views and biases 
of the teachers . There is an important difference here, however, for the black 
students. The one large difference^ for black students in tlfe causal link out- 
lined above is that there is no relationship bet;ween the bl§ck fifth graders'' 
perception of teachers V racial attitudes and the teachers' reports of tlielr racial 
attitude. It. would appear 'that the black fifth graders have ^either' desensitized 
themselves to cues of their teachers' racial views or the teachers ' p^rcgived 

■ ■ . * . . T-: ^ ■ . . . ^* • 

behavior is not consistent with respect to their ^reported views . It Tnay'^'weH. , 

be that the teachers may compensate in behavior for their true f eelings' with 

■* * * ■ 

respect to racial integration. It is also interesting to note that white. stu- 
dents tend to perceive those teachers as racially biased who report that blacks 
are not a proportionately greater discipline problem. Conversely, and^ more . 
understandably, the^black students are somewhat; more likely to percelvia the 
teachers' racial attitudes \s biased if teachers report that' they have a pro- 
portionately smaller discipline problem wit|i the white fifth graders. - 

Turning to Tables 5 '2a and :j-2b, we note that in schoolsf with less pre- 
judiced i:each4rs there is more likely to be distussion of race in class. Also, 
for white fifth graders, there is a positive correlation '(r= .39) between students 
perceptions of a teacher as unbiased and, the frequency with which^race is 
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discussed in class. The corresponding correlation for black fifth graders is 
.02 indicating that black students do not link discussions of race with a posi- 
tive perception of their teachers' racial views. This is consistent with the 

/ . ■ -■ i ' 

earlier finding that the determinants of a black fifth grader's perception of 

his or her teacher's racial attitude are different from those of a fifth grade 

wbite child. The suggestion here seems to be that black fifth graders may be 

perceiving some of the same racial cues as the whites, with respect to teachers' 

racial attitudes, yet theit interpretation is different. 

Turning to Figure 5-2b, the relationship between the teachers' self-reports, 
their racial attitudes, and whether or not teachers feel black students are per-- 
forming at grade level is quite high (r = +.52). That is, those teachers whose 
self -reports reflect negative attitudes toward living in integrated neighborhoods, 
intermarriage, etc. , also feel that their black students are not performing at 
grade level. Interestingly enough, when one examines the same correlation JEor 
the black population (Figure 5-2a) a somewhat similar, although considerably 
more attenuated, relationship (r = .28) still holds; That is, those teachers who 
r'sport tha^. they have negative attitudes toward integration, etc., are also more 
likely to feel that the white students are not per.Corming up to grade level. One 
possible explanation for this rather consistent result is that the more prejudiced 
teachers may tend to be more demanding with. respect to their students' performance 
than thbs^' teachers with- more liberal views with respect to integration* 

As reported . in Chapter 3, both teachers' racial attitudes and principals' 
racial attitudes are correlated with the racial attitudes of white students. 
However, when_the -Complete set of background variables is partialed out, the 
cov :T.ipns drop substantially. The path analysis permits a more detailed, 

i of these- relationships « In the context the set of variables examined 
he: ^, : r&chers ' racial attitudes h^.ve th^ greatest direct effect on white students' 
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racial attitudes. . Principals' racial attitudes have an indirect effect, working 

through teachers' racial attitudes. i 

Inspection of Figure 5-2b and Table 5-2b (white subgroup) indicates that for 
white fifth graders by far the greatest determinant of students' positive racial 

attitudes is the teachers' racial, attitude p ^ .43). That i-^, the more positive 

the teachers' self-reported attitude toward | integration, the mora positive the 
white fifth graders' attitude toward havingjblack friends, etc. The rather com- 
plex relationships between some of the dete^nninants of racial attitudes can be 
best understood if we take arvd diagram a seigraeut of the larger model. Thus, for 
white students we have: . ! ^ 
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and for black students we have: 
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A comparison of the above two models suggests that although principals have 
essentially no direct effect on student racial attitudes, they have a relatively 
large indirect effect on the students' racial attitudes working through the 
teachers. Since this indirect effect of principals appears to be particularly im- 
portant for white student racial attitudes, it would seem necessary to further ex^ 

\ 

plore the correlates of the principal's racial attitude. The diagrams for bla^k 
and white students above suggest that the SES of white students has little to do 
with principal's racial attitude while the SES of a school's black students doesy 
That is, the higher ^the SES of the black students, the more likely the principal 
is to have a positive racial attitude. Siinilar.ly, the higher the black student 
achievement, the more likely the principal will be to have a positive racial atti- 
tude. Whether or not the SES and achievemtint of b3ack students can be considered 
determinants or simply correlates (as we have depicted them) of principal's racial 
attitude, the important point h^^,re .Is that whatever may change the principal's atti 
tude will in turn influence the teachers' and finally the child's attitude. At 
least that particular causal chain seems to provide a reasonable fit to the data 
for white fifth graders . 

Consistent with our earlier discussion of the determinants of black fifth 
graders' perception of the teachers' racial attitude, there also seems to be 
little in the present model to explain, black fifth grader s;^' racial attitudes. 
Teachers' prejudice seems to have a maderate inverse effect on black student 
racial attitudes. That is, black fifth graders who would like to have friends 
of another race tend to have teachers with negative racial attitudes. What 

does appear to be clear here is that black and white fifth grade students do not 

j> ' • ' 

seem to react in the same way to their teachers' self-reported attitudes. This 

<>, '"* 

/ . • ^ • . 

result appears to be consistent with the fact pointed out earlier, that black 

.. • . ' 181 ■ 
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and white students in the fifth grade, for the most part, do not have similar 
perceptions of their teachers' racial attitudes. 

However, one determinant of racial attitudes that seems to have a consistent 
and a rather interesting effect on students' racial attitudes is the students' 
self-perceptionQ. Regardless of whether studeats are black or white, the more 
positive their feelings about themselves, the less likely they are to wish to 
have friends of another race. This relationship is considerably stronger for 
black than for white students (-.28 vs[ -.13), and may be simply an expression 

r 

of black self-awareness. The effect o^¥ whether or not black students "perform 
^up to standards" also has an iippact^Dn white racial views ^ That is, the more 
likely it is that blach students are perceivied as not meeting standards (by the 
teachers) the more negative the white fifth graders' racial attitudes. Interest- 
ingly enough, black fifth graders also are more likely to wish "to have more 
friends of another race; ' if thac race is performing up to the teacher's expectations 
The reader will note that for the white sample, there are three indicators 

of racial attitudes: "would you like more friends of a different race" (y^/^), 

10 

"are you afraid of- teachers of a different race" (y-^j)^ and the question-of ' T 

whether. . ."color has anything to^^^do^idLth smartn^s1s"^~(^^ The three indicators 

did cluster somewhat for whites, but there was little interrelationship for black 

students. This appears to indicate that for black students, whether or not they 

woiild llJce more. friends of a different race has little to do with whether or not 

they feel color has anything to do with, smartness' (y^r.) or whether they are 

"afraid^' of a teacher of the opposite race (y,,). For; white students , whether or 

. ^ • " li . ■ 

not they would, like to have a friend of the opposite race is. tied to some extent 

to whether or not they feel "color has nothlnf^ to do with smartness" and to a 

lesser CiXtent, fa;,ir of teachers of the opposite race. As with self-concept, it 
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appears that black students* ragial attitudes are rather complex and possibly 
compartmentalized. 

Model II. Effects of Black-White SES and Achievement Differences, Length-of- 
Time Integrated, School Climate, and Teaching Style 

The following analysis consider > several variables that were not analyzed 
previously, but that have been pos. } to have a causal of feet on racial 

attitude. They are, specifically, sinillarity of white and jlack students in 
SES and achievement and length-of-time integrated. 

Wliite fifth graders. As inspection of the one-way aryrowQ in Figure 5-3a 
indicates, we have postulated that black-white SES differences are prior to 
achievement differences . Both SES and achievement differences are^ considered 
prior to (1) teacher-'parent climate, (2) teaching style, and (3) white racial 
attitudes. Time integrated is prior to climate, teaching style, and whlte^^a^ia^l_ 
attitudes. Climate and teaching styles are^_pripr_only to^white racial atti<:a<?a.. 

The inuicatnrs^of^ SES^'Sid achievement were relatively reliabii-^ for difference 

scores as were the three .achievement difference scores. The lowest reliability 

2 

was for the number of siblings (.62) = .38, and the highest was the achievement 

2 

difference indicator, basic concepts (.89) = .79. The standardized path coef- 
ficient indicating the effect of SES differences on achievement differences is 
relatively large, b =^ .44. tiowever, more interesting relationships were found 
in the correlations between SES diff erenck^s, achievement differences, and the 
lengtli of time the sfehool has been integrated. That is, the correlation between 
white-black SES diff erences , and time integrated is r = .28, indicating that the 
longer the school is integrated the smaller the white-black SES 'viifferential'l^ 



For some itetas the coding of the scales T-^as often in the reverse direction from 
what one laigiit normally expect, B^?ic^ia ..of this, the reader m^iy feel that the 
interpretation is not always consi: r \ ^rLt\i the sign of the path coefficient or 
correlation under study* " 'rhe rsad^-i va.o; ^^atisfy hiiiself as to the correctness of 
the ^interpretation by exand iivg the xtem scale codings in the appendix to Chapter 5 
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There may be. a selection factor operating That is, either the high SES whites 
or the low SES blacks are moving to different schools. Another possibility is 
that schools 'with relatively homogeneous student populations integrated earlier, 
A similar but smaller relationship is found between achievement differences and 
length of time integrated (r = .15). The longer the school is integrated, the 
smaller the difference between black and white achievement. If one forgets the 
SES relationship, a "happy" intarpretation of this, would be that the longer 
blacks are in an integrated school, the more likely their achievement scores 
will approach that of the whites. However, considering the relationship between 
dES differences and achievement differences and length_.of--iintegfa"t^^ ; 
likely explanation is thi^J:_SES-dlff i^^ces mediate the relationship between 
ichievement differences and time integrated. 

Inspection of the determinants of climate as measured by warmth of c^^ache.r- 
parent contact indicates that, holding constant academic achievement, the greater 
the white-black SES difi-irence, the less the warmth of teacher-parent contact. 
Conversely, the greater the white-^black achievement differences, in the absence 
of SES differenucs, the greater the parent-teacher contact. In summary, one 
would have to say that white-black differences in SES are somewhat more impor- 
tant than achiri-'/r &ent differences in influencing parent-teacfter contact. This 
conclusion is jr-v lified on the basis of the larger path coefficient for' SES dif- 
ferences (-.27 vs. .19) as well as the indirect effect of SES differences 'Wk- 
ing" through achievement differences. (See Table 5-3a) . 

The next most important deterrt,tner of climate is Xength-of-time: Integrated 
<'path coefficient -.29). Thiat is, the longer the school is integrated, indepen- 
dent of both SES differences and aci^lv rement differences, the greater the warmth 
of openness of teacher-parent contact. 
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Figure 5-3,a 

Explanatory models or 'Would you like more friends of different race?" 

. V'.)<tQ fifth graders 
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Table 5-3a 

Direct and Indirect: Effect for 'Vould You Like Koce Friends of a Different Race? 

White Fifth Graders ^ ~' ^"'^ 



To' a Total 
Direct Inci i recti Hypoihcs i zan 

Causes Effects Effects Effects 



Achievement Di f f erences 



19 



SES Differences ^^^^ 

Climate 

SES Differences '-.27 .08 

Achieveir>ent Differences .19 .19 

Time Integrated -.29 -.29 

lea ch in g . S ty le 

SES Differences ;23 ^qO .23 

Achievement Differences .01 .01 

Time Integrated .01 - .01 

/ Likes More, Frie nds of; Different Race V 

SES Differences .2^ ,08 .32. 

Time Integrated .31 ' .03 .3^ 

Achievement Differeiices .11 -,02* .09 

AC.; ning Style .05 ' ^ .03 

^ Uniate - -.11 I I 
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:.-.Teaching-ityle, as depicted t^y the aa.c jnt of time spent warning and 

scolding, is primarily determined by white-black SES dif f ereticess . The greater 
the SES differences, the more time the teacher spends warning and scolding. 
Teaching style has a negative relationship with d Imate indicating that 
teachers who sp^nd mucP. of their time scolding tend to have less warm and open 
contacts with parents. Much of the variance in teaching style is unexplained 
in' the present model (multiple correlation = .24) suggesting that it may be to 

a certain extent a personality trait 'that remains relatively unmodified by 

the characteristics of the particular environment. 

The primary determinants' of yhite racial attitude in order of importance 

are length~of~time integrated, white-black SES differences, climate, and 

achievement differences. That is, careful inspection of the relevant path 

coefficients leads to the following conclusions: 

(1) .The longer -5^ school is integrated, the better the white racial 
attitude. This important relationship does not appear to be 
spurious since SES and achievement differences were controlled. 
That is, even though length-of-time integrated is related to " 
SES and achievement differences, as discussed above, when SES 
and achievement are controlled, length-o'f-time integrated 
remains the largest single direct .effect on white racial, 
attitudes. It also has some indirect effect mediated by * 
, climate (see Table S~2a). Thus, the total positive effect 
of length of integration (.34) on white racial atttturies 
is the most, important contributor to white racial attitudes. 



(2) The greater the white-black achievement differences, the less 
IKJSitive the white's racial attitude. Since results discussed 
earlier show that there is a relationship between white-black 
SES differences, lengtn-of-time integrated, and achievement 
differences, an alternative submodel might be posed as follows: 
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The resulting path coefficients suggest that the length of 
time a school i; integrated essentially affects achievement 
ditferences betvv -ien blacks and whites only through Its im- 
pact on SES composition of the school. That is, when one 
holds SES differences constant, the path coefficient a£ 
length-of-time integrated on achievement differences is 
essentially zero while the SES differences maintain their ' 
large impact on achievement differences/ The apparent in- 
ability of integration to remove achievement differences, 
except through selective movement of various SES groups, 
should not be too suprising considering the comparatively 
short time that lar^^- scale school integrat-.on has been 
operating. _ . 

(3) The more warm and open the teacher-parent contact, the 
better the white racial attitude. This result is even 
more encouraging since length of time integrated seems 
to lead to improvement in teacher-parent contact. 

(4) Although length -of-time integrated has the largest jingle 
effect on white racial attitudes, differences between 
black-white SES has a relatively large total negative ef- 
fect on white racial attitudes (see Table 5-3a) . . That is, 
disparate black-white SES differences in integrated schools 
not only have a substantial direct negati a effect on white 
racial attitudes, but it also has significant Indirect ef- 
fects due to its negative impact on both parent-teacher 
relations and achievement differences, both of which in 
tuTTX have an effect on white racial attitudes. 

In summary then, a school which could be characterized by having positive 
white racial attitudes at the fifth grade would in all probability have (1) 
been integrated for a relatively longer time, (2) smaller gaps between both 
,whi^te-black SE;^ and achievement, particularly SES, and (3) relatively warm 
and open parent-teacher contacts. The encouraging finding here is that al- 
though VTla-ite fifth grade racial attitudes are related to white-black SES and 
achievement dif ferences , the^.^mpst important determinant, independent of 
SES and achievement, is length of time integrated. , 
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MaiLX^-fth graders. InsFectlpn of Figure 5-3b and Table 5-3b indicates 
that the black pattern of path coefficients is similar to the white pattern with 
one major exception, the relationship between time integrated and whether or not 
black children would like more friends of a different race. Although the zero- " 
order correlation between length-of-time integrated and "li^e more friends of 
a different race" is practically zero (r = .03), the path coefficient (b* = -.21) 
indicates a significant negative relationship. That the zero-order correlation 
is in effect zero, although ^ the explanatory variable takes a large negative ' 
weight in the causal equation, is classic evidence for a suppressor effect. 
Although the interpretation of any suppressor effect is usually very tenuous, 
a tentative hypq^thesis will suggested here. In general, a suppressor 
variable subtracts out invalid variance from other explanatory variables with - 
Which it is highly correlated. Invalid variance may be understood to mean that^ 
variance in other explanatory variables which Is not correlated with the dependent 
variable. In this instance, the length of time the black fifth grader has been 
in an integrated school is hlgb^ related to black-^hite SES differences. That 
is, the longer the black fifth ^-^^er has been in integrated schools,* the greater 
tba likelihood of smaller black--white SES differences. What appears to be hap- ^ 
pening here ie that the portion of the blat^k-white SES difference which is in 
turn related to length-of-time integrated is apparently invalid in explaining 
=^ black- fifth grade racial attitudes and is thus being subtracted out, as indicated 
by the large : negative regression coef f icient » f or length-^of-time integrated. The 
question here is., what part of- the^SEg differences or, more likely, the ^'trapi^lngs^' 
.of SES differences which cannot be expected to disappear with length-of-time 
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Table 5-3b 



Direct and Indirect Eff-ct for "Would You ..e More Fri-nds of Different 

Black Fifth Graders. 



Causes 



SES Differences 

SES Differences 
Achievement Differences 
Time Integrated I 

SEi T^lfferences 
Achievement Dif f ^ortinces 
Time 'Integra L<?d 



Direct 
Effects 



Total 
Indi rcct 
Effects 



Ac hievement Diffe rences 

Climate 
-.19 
. : .19 , 
-.29 

Teaching Style 
.19 
.08 
-.30 



.08 



Likes More Friends of Different R^ce 



SES Differences 
Time Integrated 
Achievement Differences 



Teaching Style 



Climate 



.31 
-.21 

V09... 
-.11 
-.05 



.03 
.OA 

--^,02 



Total 
Hypothesized 
Effects 



.44 

-.11. 
.19 
-.29 

.23 
.08* 

.30' 

• 

.34 
.17 
.07 

•il 
.05 
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integrated are we talking about here? It is these permanent differences in SES 
and their asoociated differences in life styles which are not "melted" out in 
integration and which then have a debilitating effect on black racial attitudes. 
It Is quite possible that a significant part of what is described as black" ' 
racial attitudes is simply the autagonism the "have nots" feel- for the "haves." 
This antagonism, of course, is accentuated when SES differences are large. ^ 

With this one exception, i.e., "length-of-^ time integrated," the remainder 
of the structural relationships follows the same pattern as the white* model pre- 
viously discussed. That is, differences in SES and achievement have both direct 
and indirect effects, through parent-teachcr relationships, crn the black fifth 
graders' racial attitudes. 

The focus on achievement differences and SES dif fere. .ces points up policy 
implications not revealed by the correlations .between school conditions and out- 
cowes presented in Chapter 3. Positive racial attitudes are directly affected' 
by siitLlarity of black and white students in SES, for both black and white stu- 
dents. For white atu-dents, achievement differences have i'le'sser but stiil evi- 
dent direct effect. It has often been suggested that integration wouJd work more 
smoothly If -black and white students, of Similar background wkre. coiabined in a 
s^ol. One cannot , support a policy of school-assignment based on individual - 
SES. However, school districts draw desegregation plans to make ''the range of 
SES similar for black' and white students. In particular, districts can avoid ths 
practice, fairly often observed, of combining a predominantly low' SES- group of 
black stydents with a-notice4bly higher SES group of white students. - 

Model HI. Time Integrate d, Teachin g .Practices . dnd Racial Con tact Practices 
betermlngnts of Racial Attitudes in Eleneutary Schools 

A somev4ia£ different model incorporating length -of -time integrated is pre- 

. / ■ . ■ . \ 

santed in Figure 5-3c and Table 5-3c. The primary outcome variable here is a 
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racial attitude scale which includes both black and white responses, equally 
weighted in a given school. The objective of this particular model is to yield 
further information on the relative influence of length- of- time integrated as 
well as principal's racial attitude on such mediatiAg and/or process variables 
as teacher-init-lated race relations studies and teacher-initiated racial contact, 
which in their turn may affect student racial attitudes .-^ This path analysis model 
was ap plied to a matrix of partial correlations where percent black, SES, and 
North-South geographic locations were partialed out. 
' y. \XL would appear that time integrated has a significant positive Impact on 
/^th Iteacher-initiated race -relations studies and teacher-initiated racial con- 
tact. In comparison, principal's racial attitude, holding constant time integra- 
ted, has little or no effect on amount of racial contact among students and a 
relatively minor effect on teacher-initiated racial- relations studies. 

The negative correlations between time integrated and principal's racial 
attitude indicate that the longer the students'' in the school have been integrated 
the better the principal's racial attitude : It should be remeniered here that 
SES has been held constant in all these relations. It is particularly interesting 
to note that, holding other things constant, facial contact—as defined by working 
with and/or playing on a team with members of another race— is a far more important 
determiner of racial attitude at a given school (b = -.42) than are the more 
passive classroom racial discussions and interrace class activities that define 
the construct classroota race relations. It would seem that the active coopera- 
tion involved in teamwork activities is a. powerful determiner of , good race rela- 
tions. The question may arise here about the relatively small impact the prin- 
cipal has on the various mediating and outcome variables. But .one should remember' 
that SES has:-been held constant and^much of the principal's racial attitude is 
tied to SES differences, which in turn are nested under race. 
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Table 5-3c 

Direct and Indirect Detei 



P Holding Constant SES 'y v^'^T^^^ ^^^""^ ^"'^^ ^^""^^^ Attitudes 

mg constant SES. >^ Black, "and North-South Geographical Location 



' Total Tot-al 

Causes vV^^'l Indirect Hypothesized 

Effects Effects Effects 



Classroom R ace_Relations (Teacher In^^ip^.H^ 
Time Integrated _ ^8 

Principal's Racial Attitude .19 

Racial Contacts fTep -work Proieets l 



Time Integrated 
Principal's Racial Attitude 



.36 
.02 



Principal's Racial Attitude 



Classroom Race Relations 

(Teacher- initiated) -19 



-.38 
.19 



.36 
.02 



Racial Attitudes 
Time Integrated n9 

-.22 -.24 
.00 .03 



.03 
.19 



Racial Contacts 

(Teamwork projects) ~-^"2 -.wi 
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The importance of teaching methods designed to foster positive racial 
attitudes was emphasized in the correlational results reported in Chapter 3. 
The path analysis reported here suggests two hypotheses: (a) that the effect of 
race-relations projects and teamwork projects is direct and substantial, and (b)' 
that the previously observed effect of length-of-time integrated is an indirect 
one, having a direct impact on teaching practices. 

Fifth .Grade Summary 

The correlations reported in Chapter 3 identified teaching practices that 
emphasize race relations as the school characteristic most consistently related 
to race relations in elementary schools. The path analyses permit examination 
of these variables in the context of other important 'school characteristics. 

Wh.ite fifth graders' racial attitudes appear to be a function of (1) teachers' 
racial attitudes, (2), black-white SES and achievement differences, (3) length- 
of_time integrated, and (4) teaching practices that emphasize racial contact. 
We have hypothesized and fitted a model and subject matter where the principal's 
attitude is antecedent to the teachers' attitudes. A raasonable argument might 
well be presented for teachers' affecting principal's attitude. or 'what is more . 
likely, a feedback reciprocal mechanism. It is possible that both of these latter 
models would provide equally good fits to the data. The fact remains, however, 
that the principal has, within certain limits, control over the "types" of teach- 
ers he/she wishes to retain. Thus, if we are looking for the one manipulable vari- 
able which would have an impact on white fifth graders' racial attitudes, we 
should look at the principal. " V""^ 

The -longer the school has been integrated, the better the white racial atti- 
tude. This important relationship does not appear to be spurious since SES and 
achievement differences were controlled. That is, even though length-of-time 
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integrated is related to black-witite SES and achievement differences, when "sES 
and achievement are controlled, time integsrate..c} has both a large direct as well 
as indirect effect on white racial attitudes. Ems, if SES -differences aie not 
vast, it would appear that harmonious racial attitudes may come; about with the 
passage of time. 

Although the school envlronaent (principal and teacher attitudes) seemed 
to have little effect on black fifth graders' attitudes, differences between 
their SES and that of their white peers does have a considerable impact on 
their racial attitudes. The.^-greater the disparity between black and white 
SES, the more negative the black racial attitude. In spite of the importance 
of this contextual effect, much of the variance in black fifth grade racial 
attitudes was unexplained by the model. Part of this unexplained variance may 
be due to (1) the fact that what happens in^the school— that is, teacher- 
student interaction— is a small part of the total input to the developmental 
process involved in racial attitudes for .black students axid (2) since the models 
were estimated separately for the two subpopulations , no estimates were obtain- 
ed concerning the reciprocal causation between the two groups. That is, racial 
attitudes of white fifth graders, to a certain extent, affect racial attitudes 
of black studects, which then feed back to white students, etc. The fact 
remains, however, that there ig a large component of white student racial 
attitudes which seems to be a function of teacher racial attitudes. It 
appears that while the school situation may have considerable impact on the 

-raiiial-views of -white fifth- graders, -^b lack-f ifth graders-may-be- primarily 

influenced by (1) the racial attitudes of other black people, (2) the social 
class of their white peers, and (3) other unmeasured variables outside the 

''school system. One thing is clear and that is that black racial attitudes 
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are complex and appear to have a muiticausal basis which is not necessarily 
centered in the school situation, ^ 

When the racial attitudes of white and black students are combined into 
.an index of overall student racial. attitude, the effect of teaching practices 
becomes especially evident. Projects requiring interracial teamwork and"' 
instruction that involves race relations have direct effects on the racial 
attitudes of students. 

Causal Analysis of 'High School Data 

TwQ different sets of structural models were constructed and analyzed 
for tenth grade data. The first considers SES, achievement, and. the racial 
attitudes of teachers and principals as determinants of student racial atti- 
tudes . The second examines effects of school climate and teaching practice. 

^odel^:>Effects of SES, Achie vement, and Racial Attitudes of Teachers and Principals 

Figures 5-4a and 5-4b present the structural models and their associated 
path coefficients, while Tables 5-4a and 5-4b present the direct and indirect 
effects of the hypothesized explanatory variables for the tenth g^-ade black 
and white subsamples. The appendix to Chapter 5 presents a description of 
the items used in these structural models. Inspection of the SES factor for 
the two races (Figures 5-4a and 5-4b) indicates that father's occupation ^ 
(X^) is a much less reliable indicator of SES for black than for white students. 
Mother's education (X^) , however, is the best indicator of SES for both black 
and"wirite 'subpopulations . The lack of relationship between father 's occupa- 
tion and mother's education for the^lack subsample is not a function of 
lack of variance since the two populations differ trivially with respect to 
variance. Some alternative explanations for this result are. that some 
^^^^^'^^^t:h graders (1). give unreliable reports of their father's occup-ation, 
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" .Table 5-4a 



' .Direct and Indirect Effects on Dependent Variables 
by Hypothesized Causes 

(Black 10th Grade) " . ^ 

Total " Total 

Causes - KfVfrL ^^S"""' Hypothesized 
Ef rects ^ Effects Effects - 



Self-Perception (R = .^s) 



-.58 
.06 



SES 

Achievement • 
Principal's Prejudice 
Teacher's Prejudice '* 

Performance to Standards ' - -.10 

Equality - , ^ . 

Student's Perception of 

Principal's Racial Attitude ^.04 

Student's Perception of 

Teacher's R&ial Attitude ' - * - 

Percent Black ' . ^8 



-.58 
.06 

-.00 -.00 
-.00 ' ^.00- 

.00 . ^.10 

.00 .00 

-.04 

-01 .01 
- . -.18 



SES ' 
Achievement 
Principal's Prejudice 
Teacher's Prejudice 
Performance to Standards 
Self-Perception' . 
Equality . : _ . 

Student's Perception of 
Principalis Racial Attitude 

Student*s Perception of - ' 
Teacher's Racial Attitude 

Percent Black 
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College-Go No-Go (r = ,59) 

_ --69 -.05 -.74 

•15 .01 .16 

, -.00 -voo 

-.00 -.00 

-.01 r.Ol 



.09 

.00 " .00 

-.00 -.00 

•00 .00 
-.02 -.02 
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'T'able 5-4a f Continued) 



Direct and Indirect Effects on Dependent Variables 
by Hypothesized Causes 



Causes 



XBlack - 10th Grade) 



Direct 
Effects 



Total 
Indirect 
Effects 



SES 

Principal's Prejudice 
Teacher's Prejudice ^ 



' Total 
Hypothesized 
Effects 



Equality o(R = .04) 

,02 
.04 
-.01 



"-.00 



.02 
• 04 

.-cDl 



.12 



Student's Perce ption of Princip al's Racial Attitude (R = .30,) 

SES 

Principal's Prejudice 
Teacher's Prejudice 

Performance to Standards -„o5 
Equality ^ , _ -j^2 

.•"Student's Perception^ o£ 

-.22 



-.00 
.01 
.08 

-.04 
.03 



-.OQ 

.08 
-.09 
-.09 



Teacher's Racial Attitude 



-.22 



St:.udent'.s Perception of Teach er's Racial Attitude ^ (R = .45) 
SES -■• ■ ■ • J ^ '1 

Pririclpal's Prejudice ' 



Teacher's Prejudice 
Performance to Standards 
Equality 



-.35 
.17 
-.12 



-.00 
-.08 
.00 



.-.00 
-.08 
-.35 
.17 
-.12 



Principal's Prejudice 
Teacher's Prejudice 
Performance to Standards 



Discuss Race (r = .63) 

-.15 

-.66 
-.19' 



-.15 
-.66 
-.19 
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Table 5-4a f Continued) 



Direct and Indi^rect Effects on Dependent Variables 
by Hypothesized Causes 



Causes 



Achievement 



'(Black - 10th Grade) 



Direct 
Effects 



• Total 
Indirect 
Effects 



Teacher Asking Question s (R = .27) 



-..27 



Total 
Hypothesized 
Effects 



-.27 



Racial Attitudes (R = *.58). 



'SES 

^chie^iiient • . • 
•Principal-'< Prejudice 
Teacherls Prejudice. 
Perfor,mance* to Standards 
-*Self-Perception 
Equality 

Student's Perception 'of 
Principal's Racial -Attitude 

Student's Perception of 
Teacher's facial ^^t-titude 

Discuss Racfe ' * ..r * . 
Jeachier Asking Questions 
Percent, Black - 



-.13 
".05 
.00 
.49 
.23 
..19 



. .07 
-.14^ 
'-.2j6 



■^-.11 
, -1 05 

-.00 
'-.05 

-.03 

' .00 
-.01 

.oa 



-.03 



-.24 
.10 

ci'OO 
" .44 
. .20 
■ .19 

.00 

j-:oi 

. .00 

:q7 
-.r4 

-.29 



'J 
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Table 5-Ab 



Direct and Indirect Effects on Dependent ^Variables 
by Hypothesized Causes 



Causes 



(White - 10th Grade) 



Direct 
Effects 



Total 
vadirect 
Effects 



SES . ' 

"Achievement 
Principal's Prejudice 
Teacheris Prejudice 
Performance to Standards. 
Equality 

Student's Perception of . 
Principal's Racial Attitude 

Student's Perception of 
Teacher's Racial Attitude 

Percent Rlack 



Self^Perception (R = .62) 



-.10 



-.02 



.2 A" 



-.28 



:01 
-.01 
-.05 

.05 



.04 



Total 
Hypothesized 
Effects 



■.10 
.49 
.01 \ 

I, 

:oi 

.07 
.05 

.24 •■ 

.04 
.28 



College-Go No-Go (R = .76) 



SES ' 

Achievement 

Principal's Prejudice 

Teacher ' s Pre j udice 

Performance to Standards 

Self -Percept ion 

Equality ^ ' . 

Student's Perception of 
Principal's Racial Attitude 

Student Perception of 
Teacher's Racial Attitude ' 

Percent Blaqk 



-.39 
->22 



.33 



-.04 
-.16 
.00 
-.00 

Ao2 



.02 

.08 

.01 
-.09 



-.43 
-.38 
.00 
-.00 
-.02 
,33 
.02 

:o8 

.01 
.09 



Table 5-4b (Continued) 



> 

\ 



Di/rect and Indirect Effects on^Dependent Variables 
V by Hypothesized Causes 



(White - 10th Grade) 



Causes 



feet ' 
acts 



SES . ' 

Principal'^ Prejudice 
^Teacher 's Prejudice 



Total 
Indirect 
Effects 



Total 
Hypothr 
Eff 



Equality (R = .34) 

-.15 

.lOP 

.28 ^ 



.07 



-.15 
.17 
.28 



. student '••s-PeVcep-rioar:or T>rin(^^^^^^ Racial A^^^de (R = .30) 

SES 

Principal's Prejudice 



Teacher's Prejudice 
Performance, to Standards 
Squall ty 

Student's Perception"^ of 
Teacher's Racial Attitude 



.04 

-.20 
.26 

.15 



-.03 
.01 
r.04 . 

-.00 

-.04 



Student's Perception o! Teacher's Racial Attitude (R 
SES ,• " ■ 
Principal's Prejudice . .. 

Te£icher's Prejudice ' -.67 

Performance to Standards -.03 
^quality " _,25 



.04 
-.21' 
-.07 



-.03 
.05 
-.04 
-.20 
.22 

• 15 

" .77) 

.04 
-.21' 
-.74 
-• 0 3 
-.25 



Principal's Prejudice 
Teacher's Prejudice ■ 
Performance to Standards 



^ Discuss Hace (R = .61) 



■.16 



-.65 
-.20 



-.16 
-.65 
-.20 
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Table 5-4b (Continued) 



Direct and Indirect Effects on Dependent Variables 
— by— Hypo the s-i-zed-eaus^e^ • — 



(White - 10th Grade) 

Total Total 

Causes ^^^""^ Indirect Hypotheslzed- 

T^ffects Effects Effects 



Achievement 



Teach 0 1 '^ .klng Questions (R = .09) 
-.09 ' . ^ 

Raclfal Attitudes (R = .73) 



SES 

Achievement 



Performance to Standards 
S^lf-Perception -.36 
Equality , - . _ 

_ Student's Perception of 
Principal's Racial Attitude 

Student's Pier ception of^ 
Teacher's^ Racial Attitude 

Discuss Race . ^ 

Teacher Asking Questions- _.03 
Percent "Black ' ' 



-.09. 



' - - ■ ;^8- . 04— ;T2" 

-•'^2 .18 _/24 

Principal's Prejudice .qO -.00 , .00 

Teacher's Prejudice -.59 _ ^ 

•06 .01 . .07 



- -.36 
-.02 -.02 

-.09 -.09 

-.01 ' -.01 

.06 
-.03 

.10 .10 
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(2) have fathers whose job status is not consistent with their educational level, 
and/^r (3) have parents whose educationa l-occup ational levels are more likely _to 
be divergent than those of the white subpopulatlon. 4 

The Indicators of achievement for the two subpopulations are all relatively 
reliable, yet the pattern of the loadings is slightly different,. That Is, for 
black students the "best indicator" of achievement is a test of mathematical com- 
putation, while teR' -trance and reading material are the best indicators of 
- -.^white achievement. • ossible that for some black tenth graders, performance 
r on the mathematics test may require a certain amount of reading skill as well as 

knowledge . That is, depending on wh at achieveme nt level an indi- 

vidual is operating at, tests with the same names may be measuring somewhat dif- 
— ferent- skills. What is more interesting, however, is the considerably lower rela- 
tionship between SES and achievement for black (r = .43) than for white students 
. „ (r = .61), yielding additional support to- the notion that SES may have a somewhat 

different meaning for black students. That is, SES for black students demonstrated 
a slightly different loading pattern ( internal 'consistency) . Inspection of its 
external relationship with achievement and. self -perception (e.g., see Figs. 5-4a 
and 5-4b) indicates that these external relationships also differ both in level 
• and pattern. Black tenth graders' SES, unlike that of white tenth graders, is 
highly related to -their academic self-perception (y^ . That is, black students 
characterized by high SES, tend to perceive themselves as having "good school 
abilities," yet their achievement, as measured by tests, is relatively unrelated 
to their self-perception of their school abilities. Conversely, for white stu- 
dents, academic self-perception is highly related to their achievement scores and 
only trivially related to their socioeconomic status. Similarly to academic 
self-perception, whether or not black students intend to attend college is pri- 
marily determined by their SES, while for white students, SES is not quite so im- 
portant. For white students, their relative achievement has. a direct effect on 
, ■ - ■• ■ .. . ■ ■ ' ■ '■ , ' ' . ' ■ ■ 11 
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going to 'college as well as a rela;t:lyely large indirect effect mediated by acaj 
denfic self-perception. That is, the direct effect =. 22 and the indirect effect 
of achievement on college-going for whites is (-.49) x (.33) = -.16, yielding a 
.total hypothesized effect. of (-.22) + (-.16) = -.38." It is possible that , for 
those black students who attend integrated schools, the higher their socioeconomic 
.status the , likely the black tenth grader is to pursue the goals of the 
•ass, in this case, planning to go to college. It w.ould seem 
reasonable to expect that this assimilation by blacks of what has been white " 
S^^rI?l?ted_goals (^g^going_^^^ 
a goal encouraged by ^attending desegregated schools. . ' 

Unlike the case in elementary -schools ,° teachers' prejudice is only moderately 
related to principal's prejudice. Teachers' prejudice is, however,, significantly 
related (r =,.37) to SES of the black tenth graders. That is,, the higner the 
black students' SES, the more positive t aacher racial attitude. Th?-. is simi- 
lar to the fifth grade results", with the :eption that tenth grade bxack socio- 
ecCTomic status only seems to affect the ttacKers and not both the te^^cher and the 
prxncipal, as in the fifth grade." It may that- -the principals ■ in the high 
school. have a comparatively larger administrative role than thB fifth grade prin- 
cipals , and their contact with students of either race may be minimal. There is 
no indication that the high school principals are any more or less racially biased 
that! their primary schaol counterparts since their mean responses to the prejudice 
ttmz are almost ident±cal for the two groa?s of principals. It would seem that, ^ 
«=ia-.aver the tenth grade principal's reported racial attitude, it is not so' signi- 
ff£=:ntly related to the- SES of the black students (unlike in'the fifth grade) and 
frr-diertfore, that students, black or white, appear to have few ideas- as to wKat 
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their principal's racial attitudes are, as indicated by the small path coef- 
ficients ia-Eigu-g es S-' / ia and 5 ' 4 b ^ 



; \ ; S 

Similar to the case in fifth grade, tenth grade white students' percep- 
tions of their teachers' racial attitudes are highly congruent with the 
teachers' reported racial attitudes. In schools in which teachers report nega- 
tive racial attitudes, white, students perceive teachers' attitudes as indeed 
being racially biased. Unlike the black fifth graders, black tenth graders do 
perceive- teachers' attitudes as racially biased",, when teachers feport negative 
attitudes, although _his relationship is considerably less strong for blacks 
than whites. .It would appear that black and white tenth graders are much more 
--Mke-ly— t o-prr%e^^^ cues and to .respond-sTmiT^^^iy-TyTfiiSTthan ^Se" 

black and white fifth graders. , 

Ihspec r- on of rjre constrjirt racial attitude in Figures 5-4a and 5-4b indi- 
cates that ic bctrr black and white tenth graders, the item concerning whether 
or not one wov^ld "ILJce more friends of a different race" (y„) is by far the most 
reliable \indicT-r r of racial . attitudes . Consistent with the results ..in the 
fifth grade, :fne i.:iirgest determinant of white racial attitudes is the teachers' 
racial attitr^es. That is, teachers characterijsed by negative racial attitudes 
tend to hav white: £rudents who are less likely to report that they want more 
friends of a dliferent race. The blacks have just' the opposite reaction. Ibe 
greater the viScners' racial biases, the mor^ likely the blacks would like to 
have a friemv fs iiffererit race. This find: rig is essentially a replication 
of the fifth results. A summary of the neachers ' component of white 

tenth grade stuseinx..' racial attitudes- might be diagrammed as . follows: 
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As was found in the fifth grade, teachers^ prejudice, which has a! large 



negative impact, on white tenth grade students' racial -attitudes, seeras ^to be 
a function of principal's prejudice and to a greater extent the socioeconomic 
status of the black tenth graders. Correlation'between principal's racial 
prejudice and black SES was relatively trivial (r = -.11), as was the 
correlation, between principal's prejudice and black achievement (r = .07). ^ 
The fact, however,^ that black^SES did have a significant positive relation- 
ship with ^teachers' racial- attitude (b = \35'), while black achievement did 
not (r = .01), is also an interesting difference from the flflrh grade findings. 
More particularly, at the tenth grade it is possible that black SES rather than 
black achievement is the more significant component of teachers' attitudes, 
since behavior or discipline problems may be tied more directly to SES level. 
Certainly discipline problems may be more difficulty to cope with at the tenth 
grade^ than at the fiftK grade levels. ^' 

Consistent with the fifth grade findings is the fact that teachers with 
a negative racial attitude tend to feel that neither racial group, black or 
white, is performing to Standard. That is, teachers reporting more con- 
servative racial views tend to be more critical of academic performance in 
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general. Also similarly to the fifth grade, the teachers reporting more 
positive racial attitudes tend .to discuss race more frequently in class. It 
is interesting to note thac there is a tendency for teachers to discuss race 
if .they perceive either group as not performing to standard. This seems to - 
reflect a willingness on the part of teachers to'discuss race, irrespective 
of the racial attitudes of the teachers, if the two groups differ substantially 
on whether or not they perform to standard. 

White students' self-perception of their academic abilities , holding., 

constant their SES and tested achievement, is negatively related to their 
racial att±tudes. That is. 'those white tenth graders whose reported academic 
self-concept is higher than warran ted, either by th eir SES o r test ed ability, 
are less likely to want to have a "friend of another race. It is possible 
that, for this group of individuals, the maintenance of their self-concept 
(academic, in this case) depends to a certain extant on the exclusion of 
others who are of a different race. Conversely, blacks with positive aca- 
demic self -concepts tena to ha^e positive racial attitudes. 

In high schools in which white tenth graders have high achievement 
scores they also tend to have positive racial attitudes (b = -.42). Black 
tenth graders, however, show no relationship between achievement and racial 
attitudes. It would seem that, although teachers' racial attitudes have 
the largest ..single impact on white tenth graders ' racial attitudes, their 
effect seems to be localized among the less we 11- achieving whites. 

The greater' tiie percentage of black students, t^^e better the black 
tenth graders' racial attitudes, but for white tenth graders, the same 
rela-ion; .hip is essentially zero. ' " 

These analyses reinforce the correlational findings, reported in Chap- 
ter indicating that teachers ' racisIL attitude has a direct effect on white 
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students' racial attitude. Moreover, both black and white students perceive 
the teachers' attitudes with considerable accuracy. Of the school character- ~ 
is tics observed here, this variable had the major impact. The~ analyses in the 
following section examine other variables that appeared important in the correla- 
tional results: teaching practices, curriculum, and school climato* 

Model II. Effects of School Climate and Teaching Practice ' 

The analysis described in this section explored a somewhat different set of 
process variables than the one previously reported. Specifically, it considered 
several aspects of school climate, teaching style, and teaching practice. 

•White t enth ^radsrs . Figure 5-5a and Table 5«5a present the results of the 



analysis for white 'tenth graders. This analysis was carried out on a matrix of 
partial correlation coefficients where the effects of SES were removed from all 
correlations. It is interesting to note that though the principal' s racial atti- • 
tude has a significant impact on the racial climate (b^ ^ .45) among teachers, his 
or her racial attitude (jL.e. , the principalis self-reported tc-cial attitude) has 
little or no effect on h:LS or her relationship with either students or teachers. 

More importantly, principals who report that "black and whites are better 
off in mixed schools" tend to have schools whose teaching practices do., encourage 
class discussions on race and/or have different races assigned work together. 
This reaching practice (encouraging class discussions on race, etc.) is by far 
the largest determinant of white students' racial attitudes. That is, Apparently 
the more openness with respect to class discussions on race and/or interracial 
work assignments, the better the, white student racial attitude. In this" model 
there appears to be a strong suggestion that . the absence or presence of harmonious 
interrela-rlonships between principals and their black or white teachers also has 
a considerable effect (b* = .36) on white students' racial attitudes. It is also ^ 
gratifying to iind tha: iz-ib presence of minority history classes has a positive 
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Explanatory model for racial attitude 
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Table S-^Sa 



mcl indirect Elfe " Racic At \ade 
Iftite , Tentiti Graders 



Causes 



Direct 
Effects 



Total 
"Indirect 
Effects 



Sciiool " Climate I Tc ncher 

Principal's Racial Attitude .15 - 

... " • ■ ' ^ . ■ 

Climate among Teachers -.OA 

Scliool Climate, S tudents 
.02 



-.02 



Principal's Racial Atizitude 
-Climate, among Teachers 



.20 



Tea cliin R ^Styj^c 
-.15 
-.04 
-.11 
-.02 



Principal's Racial Attitude 
Climate among Teachers 
Scliool Climate, Teachers 
School Climate, Students 

Teaching Practice 
Principal's Racial Attitude ' -.26* 
Climate among Teachers .07 

V Mino ri ty Hist ory 
P Eiaci pal *s Racial Attitude -.18 



.09 



.03 
.00 



.03 



To L n 1 . 
HypoLhcsizcd- 
Kf f ecus - 



_ .13 

.11 
.20 

-.02 

.-.2 3 
.07 

-.18 
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'Table 5-5a (Contiiiuod) 

■ ■ • . . . ^ 

Direct and'-^Indirect Kf rect for Knclal Attiiude 
White Tenth Graders „ 



Total Tiunl 
^ Direct Indirect . Ilync)Lliosi 7,od 

^^"^^^ . ' ■ ' Effects Kffecis 



White Student Racial Attitude 

Principalis Racial Attitude .qO 26 

Climate among Teachers ^09 - 
School Climate, Teachers 

School Climate, Students ^ ' 06 

Teaching Style .10 
"Tench ing—Praetice — -.5A 

Minority : History - 28 



.26 
.05 



36 -.01 . .35 

--00 ^ .06 

- . .10 

-:28 
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effect on white students' racial attitudes. The absence oif presence of minority* 
history classes Is also, to a' certain extent,, a function of the principal's racial 

attitude (b = .18) . ' 

i ■ ■ 

As in the fifth grade analysis, it would seem that the principal's attitude, 
is quite. important in maintaining good student racial attitudes. It (principal's 
attitude) has a <iuLte large total indirect effect on white students' racial atti- 
tudes. That is, principal's- racial attitudes primarily affect white students 
through their impact on teaching practices and, ' to a lesser extent, their impact on 
(1) school climate, (2) teaching style, and (3) presence or absence of minority 
culture classes. All of the above behaviors in turn have significant effects on 
the white students' racial, attitudes. ^ The " correlational outcomes "reported in 
Chapter 4 indicate that all of, these variables are related to white students' 
racial attitudes. ■Tiie, path analysis, suggests that the impact of„ the ptincipals ' 
racial attitudes is an indirect one, influencing attitude through its influence'^ : 
on teaching arid school climate. ^. / 

_Black tenth graders.- Figure 5-5b and Table' 5-5b' present a structural model , 

for black tenth graders. Since the earlier-^regults suggest.JtHat using the. same 

„ " ' , . ' ■ ^~ . ■■■■ ^ .._ ; ■ » 

model for both »blac}c, and white students often leaves much of the'Wrianc'e in 

' " ' ■ ' '. ' ' ^ . 

black racial attitudes, iinexplalned, a different structural model was?" jib sed- for . 

the black students.' Inspection of Figure 5-5b indicates'-thaf student-teacher 

climate, conflict over discipline, and inequality of influence are all considered 

prior to school efficacy, which in turn is, considered" prior to black racial atti- 

tudes. As in the white model, SES was par tialed out of the variables. Inspec-/ 

tion of the path coefficients indicates that black racial 'attitudes ' are almost 

entirely determined by school fairness (b* - -.86). The one exception to this 

is the significant path coefficient from unequal influence to black racial atti- 

tudes (b = -.31). The negative path coefficient from school fairness to black 

racial attitudes means that the more frequently a black student Is "puhifshed for 

- 21.6 . .; ' ' ■ I 
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' ■ ■ Table 5-5b- 

Direct and Indirect Effects of Racial Attitude 
Blacfe> Tenth Graders 



Causes 



Direct 
Effects 



■ . ^ School Efficacy 

Climate - ' ' . " ^ ,22 

Conflict over Discipline ' .25 ' 

Unequal Influence -,20 



Total 
Indirect 
. Effects 



Total 
Hypothesized 
Effects 

4 



.22 . 
V-25 
-.20. 



Blgck Racial. Attitude 



Climate 



Conflict over Discipline 
Unequa 1 incliience 
School Efficacy 



.12 
-.11 
-.31 
-.86 



-.19 
-.22 
' .17 



.07 
.33 
.14 
.86 
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* I. 

no good reason," etc., the more negative his racial attitude. It is possible that 
a number of these punishable infractions have to do with interracial disputes; 
hence, the very large path coefficient. 

What is more interesting, however, is the effect of inequality of influence 
.on both school fairness and black racial attitude. The negative path coefficient 
from inequality of influence to school efficacy indicates that some black students 
are more likely to perceive themselves as. being unfairly treated in just those 
situations where the teacher is apt to 'also feel that blacks and whites indeed: 
do have unequal status. However, holding school fairness constant, those schools 
where the teachers report giving unequal influence to blacks and whites also tend, 
to have more negative black racial attiludes. . " 

The negative correlation (r « -.19)^between unequal influence .being accorded 
blacks and whites and conflict over discipline suggests that there is a slight 
tendency for those schools which report applying the same standards to blacks 
and whites to also have somewhat less administrative conflict over discipline. 

• Teacher- student climate and conflict over discipline are positively correla- 
ted, indicating that schools which tend to \report harmonious teacher-student 
relationships also have less teacher-parentl teacher-administration, /and/or inter- 
teacher conflict over the administration of Idiscipline. Both good teacher-student 
relationships and lack of conflict over discipline have significant positive 
effel:ts 6n^^ but little or no direct effect on brack racial attitudes 

Whatever the paradoxes of the above resukts, it is clear that black 
students' self-perception of whether they havl been wrongfully and/or too 
frequently punished is higfiiy related to theirl racial attitudes. This rela- 
tionship probably stems from two sources. First, the source of punishment 
in the school situation is ^pe likely to be a member of the white race, 
whether a teacher or administrator, and secondly, at least some of 
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the disciplinary actions may result from interracial disputes among the 
^ students^. In short, punishment for actions taken against members of the 
opposite race for slights, whether real or Imagined, may simply reinforce 
the attitudes which lead to the original punishable behavior. 

Summary 

In the models portrayed in Figures 5-2 and 5-4, on the whole, there 
are more similarities than differences between the fifth grade and tenth 
grade analysis. For both grade levels, the one single variable which seems 
to have the largest impact on students' racial attitudes is teachers' racial 
attitudes. At the fifth grade, the teachers' racial attitude^is significantly 
related to principal's racial attitude, and the SES and achievement of the 
. black students. In the tenth grade, teachers' racial attitude, is somewhat 
related to principal's racial attitude, but, more strongly related to the 
black students' SES.. It is 'more- interesting to note that in the tenth grade 
(unlike the fifth grade) black achievement is not related to teachers' racial 
attitude. This "centering" of teachers' attitude on just black SES rather 
than achievement and SES could result from what is commonly known as SES ' 
"carriers." That is, the incorporations by tenth grade black students of 
SES-related variables such as middle class values and their resulting 
behaviors seem to be more important in determining the attitudes of the 
•teachers toward blacks than their achievement. In particular, behavior 
and discipline problems, which may be SES-related, c-ould assume far greater 
■importance at the tenth grade than the fifth grade. The tenth grade results, 
however, do provide some encouraging data with respect to some of the 
popularly, held views concerning integration." For example,- in the case. 
of the so-called ^'tipping , point, it was found that the greater the 
p^dentage of blacks the-more positive the black students' racial attitude. 
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Similarly, the greater the percentage of blacks in the school, the more 
positive the black students' academic self-concept. White academic self- 
concept also becomes more positive as the percentage cf blacks increases. 

Although the relative level of integration (% black) has either no 
impact on racial attitude (whites) or a positive impact (blacks), the 
method of integration appears to affect the teachers V racial attitude, 
which in turn affects the white students' racial attitude. That is, for 
the case of fifth graders, if the black students are low SES and low 
achieving, the principals and teachers tend to have negative racial 
attitudes and, as a result of these negative racial attitudes, influence 
the white students negatively. However, achievement level of the black 
students seems to have comparatively little direct influence on the white 
students' racial attitudes per se (e.g., the path coefficient associated 
with black performance to standards and white racial attitudes = .16) but 
works primarily through the principals anijeachers. At the tenth grade 
these relationships for the most part are replicated, except that black SES, 
and not achievement, is the primary determinant of teachers' racial attitude. 
Tenth grade black achievement ^ has not only a comparatively minor influence 
on the t^hth grade teachers' racial attitudes, but it also has a negligible 
direct effect on white students' racial attitudes. The structural models 
diagramed in Figure 5-5 offer further insight into racial attitudes of high 
school, students. Although it would seem likely that an individual's racial 
attitude would have stabilized by the time he or she reaches the tenth 
grade, there is some evidence, particularly for white students, that certain 
school practices have a significant positive Ijnpact on their racial attitudes. 
It has also been shown that these positive school practices tend to be 
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-.-ss=^ented at those schools where the principals and teachers have pos% cive 

iTo^lal attitudes. These teachers and scirool practices include opennes- of 
^ils^ discussioas with resnect tc race, x^i-i^-nsnt of black and 'ir:L.te -rud-nts 

T.rTT ; together - "me s^e task, and the ir.. .u^sion cf black mincnrity 
z^tv:' classes in zhe - -riculxur 

T z would appear t:::^ _ the causal model r vhite tsnth grade racial 
-^Itudes is reasonably similar to that of : a white £lft:h grsders- Th^r is, 
foir nite tenth graders there is consideralL.^ svxdeim- no suggest rhat - - 
caais a chain fron priEn:,pal to teacher to : aient prevails at the tenth grade 
as all as at the fiftn grade level. 

As in. the fifth grade, many of the determinants of the racial attltuzne 
of black. tenth graders, are yet to be identified. The fact that school 
efficacy (as perceived by black students) is highly related to black tenth 
grader^' racial attitudes appears to be more the result of an interactional 
\ hypothesis than a one-way cause. That is, the model appears to be: 



Blacks ' per cep tion 
of school efficacy 


J 


Racial attitude 


k 





What is needed .to arrive at a mathematical solution to the above model is to 
find a set of variables which are related to school efficacy but not to 
racial attitudes and conversely another separate set of variables which is 
related to racial attitudes but not school efficacy. Unfortunately, such a 
set was not found", so the feedback loop remains only a hypothesis. . 
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IDlscussloh 



^ Tee an£ ..< . restirrad in this chapter were 2:. exploratory effoxt to ex- 
amine causal v-^rc: --cdrcs- among variables that operate in school integration. 
Questions of ca lu. ^ -r^ect in the integration process are of greijt theoretical 
and practical i^p-Ttsnnc. • They are too complex to je answered in an- final way 
in this study. J., uiiiti one's abiiity to answer causal questions are imposed 
by the correlat;to--i. i..mre of the data, by the i=ricacy of the variables and 
relationships tc ittiail-d, by the severe difficulty of constructing theoretical 
models that are- -q^ia, 0 no the domain, and by the necessarily limited sampling 
.and measurement oEstb:c- -n a single study. In view of these limits, the approsri, 
taken was to stuc & patterns of causal relationship in some detail, and to 
formulate hypothe. -. ±ar: more direct study. This discussion section summarizes 
conclusions that seem zo have promise for future, theoretical development and em- 
pirical study. 

The racial adrJzrtudss of the black and white students in a school appear : 
to be determined in systematically different ways. It was apparent in the 
analyses reported in .-Ilri-r -ars 3 and 4 that school conditions are related in 
different Ways to tfe T^srial attitmdes of black and white students. This 
chapter indicates tijat: tnase attitudes — measured at the schoal-mean lev^l— 
are determined by dif ferment causal chains. Moreover, this study was much more 
successful at explaining the attitudes of white students than those of black 
students. 

For element arvy school studeoits, the difference between white and black 
students' attitudes is shown . initially by the finding that components of racial 
attitudes are Stri, cured differently. For white students, three items cluster 
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nogether to measure a construct: desiring more -r lends cx a different race, 
relieving that race has nothing to do with sms^tnciss, and Tiot being afraid of 
teachers of a different race. For black studeznis these i::iems are not suffic- 
iently interrelated to define a single constru 

The racial attitudes of teachers have a s^v ; direcr effect on those of 
vhite students. When teachers' racial attituceis a schcol are favorable, so 
are those of white students . For black studeirts. r±e effect is smaller and in 
the opposite direction. A partial explanation ~ :rhe difference is that black 
students do^ not perceive teachers' racial attituzss; as accmrately as white 
students. It would appear that black and white students respond to different 
cues in the behavior of teachers. Improvement of teachers' racial attitudes 
may be expected to have a direct effect on those of whlDe students, but unclear 
effects on those of black students. 

Amount of time integrated has a positive effect on whits students^ racial 
attitudes, but a negative effect — whose mechanism is unclear — on those of black 
students. Teaching style has a positive effect on white students' racial atti- 
tudes (absence of scolding and warning leads to favorable attitudes). For both 
black and white students, racial attitudes are more positive when overall per- 
formance level is described by teachers as "up to standard* and when mean dif- 
ferennss in socioeconomic background between black ami white students are small. 

Principals' racial attitudes have ar. indirect ^fiact on the racial atti- 
tudes of white students*. Principals', racial attituises have a direct effect on 
the attitudes of teachers, which in turn influence the attitudes of students. 

At the high school level, as at the elementary school level, teachers' 
racial attitudes have a strong direct effect on those of CTonte students, but 
a negative effect on those of black studentrs. The self-essirassed attitudes of 
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laa^ih-rs are perceived with c .ider^.Vj accuracy by white 3tu.;ents. They are 
pe-cei-yed with less accuracy blacii studaats. Teaching pr. . "ices that em- 
phasis race relations and tr - reach-n, . : minority hiscorv st- direct effect:^ 
on wb-,za sr^iaents' at-itirdes. at zhe elementary school xe-. the racial 

attit-.--s : _ principals seem zo have =i- indirect eHect on thie :_-3cial attitudes 
of whz::- Ecuients. The effect at hi^ schools is most cleEriy exerted by way of 
an ef£act on teaching practices. 

The racial attitudes of bli^ck high soiool students are affected by their 
reports of efficacy. This variable reflects both their per-eptians of the fair- 
ness of the school to them and their personal feelings abcu:: school practices. 

Efficacy is affected by a positive social climate, by absent- ci conflict over 

J. 

discipline, and by equality of influence of black and white teachers, students, 
and parrents . 

In the e£fort to explain racial aittitudes of black students, a variable 
that appears to have a direct effect at both the elementary and high school 
levels Is self-perception. When black students in a school have more positive 
feelings about themselves, they tend to have less_ positive racial attitudes. 
This Is another indicatlim that for black: students, the indicators that we 
have called "positive racial attitude" isflect different attitudes than tor 
white stadei=cs. Desiring more friends ox a differWt. race, feeling comforn^e 
with stnfients of a different race, and seeking contact with stments of a drf- 
ferem: -ace may indi.:^ lacfc of self-oraf idence and racial self -satis faction, 
as well positive atiirnides toward the other race. In efforts to def in- de- 
sir aiile-.educ3iional outcomes £or black s=udents, "positi-jra raciffiL attitude" 
must reislve nmich more detailed: analysis snd specification. 

In the design of school programs, it is necessary to consider whether 
a school characteristic that is correlated with an . outcome Is In fact a csaise 
of the outcome. With regard to white s.tudents^ racial attitudes, the analyses 
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~hLj chapter suppcxr^-|=- hypo thtsis that school conditions have direct ef- 
on student out^anea,. Causal analysis, at both a theoretical and empirical 
le-sl.. Eust remain tenrarti .e. It is not surprising that different outcomes 
ror cafferent races ha-- ci.fferent and complex patterns of causation. These 
T=a_r-5ss, however, encourL^ge furthar investigations of school conditions as 
CHI. -S5 of educational oi^izomes. They give general support to the strategy if 
-linprrrv-iag school condit±3E3 as a means for improving race relations. 
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Vaxzj^le identif:i-:ation Fig- 


5- 
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Student 


Ques ticnnalrci 






X. 


ES66 


Nun:- ?r children iu^thc f 


ami 


:y (1-9) 


X. 


ESS 


Do ^wn a bicycle (l*-2) 






X. 


ES63 


■^Jur..D-::r :rrrect : Sub -^c.- n on 




.a Computation 


X, 


ES61 


lur.Lw. V -rrrect : Su;-. test on 


Re 


v.ding 


x.. 


ES64 - 


Nunnoe r rcrrect: Subtest on 




iiic Ccncepts 



ES46 
ES58 
ES70 

ES25 



Can ••nil do things as well as -jst (1^-2) 

Do you think you vill go to college (l*-2*' 

Do y:Di: think your principal likes black and whiter' 
studs-zrs going to sciiool together . (1^-3) 

Jo y vii think vour teacher likes black and white 
-^-tuciHrxs going school together (l*--3) 

Uouir you like more friene:? of a different race (1^.-2) 



?rincipal Intervi^w 

^^224 Ajnour . ^f prejudice is 



Lag 'derated (1-4*) 



ffio 



Teacher Qu <^^;_^^^£nrKU_re 

TQ62 
TQ63 
TQ65 



):-^.our t of prejudice :Ls ex a g::^*^ rate a (1-4^) 

tc l^-Te in an ix-z-egratz^ neighborhood 
5-lanics ^zxz whites shcnild . ncr interr-srry (1-^ • 



ror^orrlon of black students pe-rforidLng at g de 
^evel 



T0177 

TC39 

TC134 



Proportion of black students xhat are discipline 
problems (l*-4) 

How often do you have class discussion about racce 
(l*-4) 

How often 'do you ask question.^ C *-5) 
Percent black 



"Inrlicates positive end zf scale 
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APPENDIX TO" CHAPTER 5 • 
Variable Identificatiqr:. Sg. 5-2b 

Student: Quesxionnaxre 

Number children in cir.e fainily (1-9) 
ESS Do you own a bicycle -2) 

ES32 Does ycxir family own zn^ir home (l*-2; 

ES63 Like tc live in an inrz^^rated neighborhood (l*-4) 

ES61 ' Number -oTrect: Subtesr: on Reading 

ES64 Number c:iiri:ect: Sub tesrz on Basic Concepts 



ES44 
ES46 



Are y.-:?.^ s^Ltisfied with yourself (1^-2) 
Can yo- do things as wel^l as most (1*-::) 
ES7 Are y\o^ berter or worse dian most a scucol work 

ES58 Do you thimk you will gu ro college (1^-2) 

ES70 Do you trhink your princi:?^ likens blaick aire white 

students ^oiag to nchocC tr&geither 1^"' 

^^^9 ^0 you r'-uini- %"otir 'aacher likes b^Lnnrk rinud wnite 

students ,gci::nr to £srhcc:r tcgBth&r ('1=— J.^, 

ES25 "Would y-- lilc^ morn fri^r^ds of a dLiLffsi-^rmt race (1*- 

ES29 Are you af'vricL of xiosr --achers o: - diiiferent race 

(1-2^) 

ES73 Color ha^^ .irrhing an vc.-ith sm5rt:njss < 1-2*) 

Principal Interview 

PI224 Amount of nrrejudice is exaggerated (1-^^^ j 

Teacher Questioanaxzr^- 

TQ62, Amomr. rjf p rsjudice is iziiHiS^e rated t .-^'^ 

TQ63. >. Like :r l±r/e in an iati22;rated Tieighb'.nrrrnod (l'^-4) 

Blacks and whits stiDiL^Id not intermc.-.rrr:^ 

TQ178 Prop-ciTrtX'on of wfciL te :srudents perforrrlir^ at grade 

levea a*-4) ■ 

JQ176. ' Proportrion of wh±te stucsnts that fee discipline 
pTob hems ( 1^-4) 



TQ39 How oxten do you ha^ cix^.ts discussion about race 

(1*-^A)/ 
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Variable identification. Fig. 5-2b (Continued) 

Teacher Questionnaire - Continued 

TQ134 How often do you ask questions (l*"-5) 

Percent black = 



*Indicates positive end of scale 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER 5 
Variable Identification. Fig. 5-3a and 5-3b 





Student 




Y 




Siblings (1-9*) 


h ■ 


ES5D 


Own bicycle (l*-2) 




ES61D 


Reading (f right) 


h 


ES63D 


Math computation (// right) 


Y 




would like more friends of a different 




Teacher 




^1 


TQ130 


Time spent warning students (1--5*) 


^2 


TQ133 . 


Time spent scolding students (1-5*) 


^3 


TQ253 


^ Relationship with black parents (1-9*) 




TQ254 


Relationship with white parents (1-9*) 




TQ255 


Relationship witli black students (1--9*) 



r'ace (l*-2) 



5r 



^Indicates positive end of scale 
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APPENDIX- TO CHAPTER 5 
•Variable Identification. Fig. 5-4a and 5-4b 

Student Questionnaire 

HSQ154 Father's occupation (7-75*) 

^SQ5 Mother's education (1-5*) 

HSQ109 Reading -*(nuinber correct) 

HSQlll Mathematics (number correct) 

HSQ113 Science (number correct) 



HSQ16 



. ^3 



5 



10 




'How. do you rate yourself in school coinpared 
with those in your class (1*-^) ^ > 

' Do you think you will go to college (l*-2). 

How likely is it that students of both races 

wiir participate in certain*' school at^tivities (1-3*) 

Do you think your principal likes -blacks and 
whites going to the same school (l*-3) 

' Do you think most of your teachers like blacks 
and whites going to the same school (l*-3) 

Would friends think badly of you if you Went 
some place after^ school with a student of a 
dljfferent race '(1-2*) 

Are the thr^e students yon talk to most often 
of the same race (1-2*) 

Have you helped students of a different, race 
with school work this year (l*-2) 



Principal Intervi ew 



PI224 



The amount of prejudice against minority groups 
is highly. exaggerated (1-4*) 



^Indicates positive end of scale 
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A^^MDIX TO CHAPTER 5 



Variable Idenitif icarion. Fig. 5-4a and 5-4b (Continued) 



^0 



Teachej Qii&stzxcmnailra 
TQ26 



TQ63 

TQ65 
TQ178 



Will srudents be better off in a school of . 
their awr: race, or in a racially mixed school (1-2*) 



^v7o^ld I^e to live in an integrated 
i^elghiTGyrhood (l*-4) 

Slacks anid whites should not intermarry (1-4*) 

Wfcat proportion of student? are performing at 
feiade lesrel. (l*-4) 



I 



TQ39 • l':iw often do you hav3 class discussions about 

7:-ace (l*-4)^ 

TQ134 Eow often during the time you are teaching 

dso you ask questions (1*"5) 



*Iindicates pcszLrnive end of scale 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER 5 . ' 

^Variable Id«ntlf ication. Fi«. 5-5a 

" ■ • ' . ' ^' /.■,.'■■■•■, 

Principal Interview . | 

j^I221 Black students are better off in black schools (1) 

White students. are better off in white schools (1) 



PI222 



Teacher Ques tionnai re 

TQ260 Your relationship with bJack and white teachers (1-9*)' 

TQ25Z The relationship between you and the white teachers (l-9*> 

TQ130 ' Time spent .warning stud^ts (1-5*) 

TQ133 ^ Time spent scolding students (1-5*) ' 

Principal Questionnai re 

PQ125 . The relationship between you\and the. black teachers (1-y*) 

The relationship between you ^nd,the white teachers (1-9*) 



PQ126 
PQ129 
PQ130 



The relationship between you a^^d the black students (1-9*) 
The relationship between you and the white students (1-9*) 



Student Questionnaire 



HS62W ^ 
HS105W 

HS35W 

HS36W 
HS61W 
HS149W 



There are class discussions on race (1*-A) 

There are assignments to work with someone of another 
race (l*-5) 

■ ■ ■ , ' ^ • 

Do your; friends think badly of association with those 
of another race (l»yes) /• 

Would you" like more friends of a different race ■(l=yes) 
Are you comfortable with friends of a different race '(i*-A) 
Is color related to' smartness (t-2*) 



Counselor Questionnaire . 
GC318 



Presence. (1) or absence (2). of. minority history/cuJ ture 



*Indicates positive end of scale 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER 5 
Variable Identlf^lcation. Fig, 5-5b 

Teacher Questionnaire 

TQ255 Your relationship wi^th black parents (1-9*) 

Your relationship with white students (1-9*) 



TQ256 
TQ278 



TQ279 
TQ280 



Unequal influence, between black and white teachers 
(l*-9.) 

Unequal' influence between black and white students 
(l*-9) 

Unequal influence between black and white parents 
(l*-9) 



oPrincipal Interview 



PI192 



PI196 



PI200 



Conflict over discipline between teachers and 
parents (1-7*) ... 

Conflict over discipline between teachers and 
administration (1-7*) 

Conflict over discipline among teachers (i-7*) 



St-udent Qt^eStionnaire .' „ . ^ 

HS22B Black students blamed (l=yes, 2«no) 

Black students punished for no good reason (1-2*) 
Black students sent to office (l*-3) 



HS92B 
HS152B 
HS36B 



HS61B 



Would you like more friends of a differerit race 
(l=yes) ' ' ' . ^ 

Are you more comfortable with' friends of a different 
race (l*-4) . 



cates positive end of scale 



, Chapter 6 

Comparisons of Outcomes Across Years 

^ -•« « . . ' ■ • 

. The survey conducted in 1974 included 48 elementary schools and 48 high 
schools that had been a part of the sample for the Southern Schools study. 
Therefore, on these 96 schools there were data available from 1972 as well as 
from 1974, Twenty-two elementary. schools and .twenty-one high schools were re- 
surveyed in 1975. Comparisons between 1972 results and 1974 results and be- 
tween 1974 and 1975 results are the focus of this chapter. 

/' Comparisons of Outcomes in 1972 and 1974 

. ' c . ■ 

There are several separate dimensions for making comparisons between 1972 
and 1974. results.. Each addresses a different set of policy questions and poses 
different interpretative tasks . . , 

Overall comparisons o f achievement and raca relations . . How does the 
level of achievement compare over the two-year^ period, across all elementary and 
all secondary schools? How do race relations compare over the two-year period? 
Is there a general trend toward improvement or toward decline in these educa- 
tional outcomes? 

2. Stability. Is there a pattern. of consistency in results for given 
schools over. the two-year period? A possible kind of consistency would .be 
indicated by posit iye correlations across schools: Schools strong in an °area 
in a given year would tend to be strong in the-same area two years later. This 
result would be expected if factors that influence educational outcomes for 
schoois remain constant over the time period, or if the changes that occur 
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affect all schools in the same way. For example, if student composition, 
staffing pattern, and instructional practices remained about the same for all 
schools over the period, or if changes in these factors affected all schools • 
equally, high correlations between outcomes across years would be expected. 
On the other hand, different kinds of consistency^ would lead to different •• 
expectations. If the tendency were for weak schools to improve . while strong 

schools stay strong,the expected- pattern would be an elevation of the^verali 
mean, a decrease in the overall variance, and little or no correlation across, 
y^ars for a given outcome. 

^' School effects across time . Are there school conditions measured at time 
1 that forecast student outcomes at time 2? A positive answer to this " 
question would he indicated if there are school process conditions measured 
in 1972 that are significantly related to student outcome in 1974. There are 
' often efforts to improve school programs that are intended to have either a 
, long-range effect that may not be apparent immediately (e.g., a new curriculum 
that has to go through a try out period) or a continuing effect (e.g.. a 
significant staff change). In these cases, policy questions center on the\ 
relationship between student outcomes and school characteristics other than ^ 
student outcomes measured at an earlier period of time. ' 

Overall Comparisons 

Outcome measures were developed from the 1972 Southern Schools data base 
•analogous to those developed for the 1974 data base. Tables 6-1 and 6-2 
present overall comparisons on outcome measures for elementary and high schools 
respectively. The means and standard deviations in these tables are school-^ 
lever s^tatlstics. The outcome variables are measured by the same items 
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Table 6-1 
Fifth Grade 

Comparison of Race Relations and Achievement Outcomes 
, in 1972 and 1974 in 4? Southern Schools 



Perceived School Racial Attitude 
Black Students 



White Students 



Student Racial Attitude 
Black Students 



White Students 



Achievement Sum 
Black Students 



White Students 



46 



47 



46 - 



.47 



47 



47 



1972 
Mean 
(SD) 



.58 
(.37) 

.72 
(.27) 



.96 

(.30) 

.66 
(.41) 



27.55 
(4.00) 

39.51 
(3.97) 



1974 
Mean 
(SD) 



.66 

(.35) 

.79 
(.30) 



1.08 
(.33) 

1.06 
(.30) 



27.59 " 
(5.26) 

37.99 
(4.44) 



Change 



+.08 1.33 



+.07 1.17 



+ .12 



+ .40 



+ .04 



2.00* 



5.71** 



0.05 



-1.52 -2.41* 



i ■ / . 

Attrition due to low student N's within schools 

2 

Scale ranges from +2 (positive end) to -2 (negative end) 

3 ' ■ '■ 

Possible score range is 0 to 57 (Number of correct itenis) 

* P <" ..05 ' ** p < .01 
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■Table 6-2 
Tenth Grade 

Comparison Race Relations and Achievement Outcomes 
in 1972 and 1974 in 48 Southern Schools 



Perceived. School Racial Attitude 
Black Students 



White Students 

.Student Racial Attitude ^ 
Black Students 

White Students 

Racial Contac!: 2 
Black Studsnts 

White Stufents 

School Fatimess^ 
.Black Students 

White Students 

Achievement Sum ^ 
Black Students 

White Students -i;. - 



N 

44 

47 

44 
47 

44 
47 
44 
47 

46 

48 



1972 
Mean 
(SD) 



.07 
(.38) 

.12 
(.41) 



.95 
(.29) 

.10 

(^4) 



.07 
(.45) 

-.71 
(.49) 

.18 
(.41) 

.57 
(.35) 



1974 
Mean 
(SD) 



.08 
(.39) 

.21 
(.46) 



.97 
(.36) 

.37 
(.33) 



.IC 
(.52 

-.47 
(.44) 

.13 
(.41) 

.47 

(.38) 



Change 
+ .01 
+ .09 . 

+ .02 
+ .27 

+ .03 
+ .24 
-.05 



0.13 



1.41 



0.31 



3.46** 



0.36 



3.81** 



-.55 



-.10 -1.49 



23.62 22.88 
(3.86) (5.91) 

35.74 '34.59 
(4.25) (5.12) 



-.74 
-1.15 



-0.77 



-1.37 



Attrition due to low student N's within schools 
'Scale ranges from +2 (positive end) to -2 (negative 



end) 



Possible score range is 0 to 57 (number of 



correct items) 



P < .05 



P < .01 
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and scoring procedure for the two years. 

Ais Table 6^1 reveals, school means for racial attitudes of white fifth 
grade students improved signif icautly over the two-year period. The change 
was especially pronounced for white students. .Their 1972 mean was substantially 
lower than that of black students. In 1974 it had increased until it was nearly 
equal to that of the black students, and the mean for black students was itself 
improving significantly., School mean achievement scores of white students de- 
creased by 1.52 points, a small but statistically significant decrease. 

Neither the higher scores in racial attitudes nor the lower scores in 
whi^e student achievsient in 1974 compared to 1972 can be attributed to de- 
segrzegation, since tr-are is no control group of segregated scliools. Declining 
achievement test scoiras have been observed in many recent studies under a wide 
range of school conditions. For example, Harnlschf eger and Wiley co-icluded 
from a 1975 review of research that "fqr the past decade, nearly .all reported 
test data show declines from grade 5 onwards" (p. 69). Bracken presented de- 
tailed results from statewide testing studies. He concluded that achievement 
is apparently falling throughout the country, and that the phenomenon is no.t 
limited to communities where there has been turmoil surrounding education in 
the past few years. 

There are no np.tional statistics^to determine whether the improvements 
in attitudes of white students observed in. the present study are paralleled, 
by similar trends in rhe nation. From an educational viewpoint, . the most 
profitable focus would appear to be on particular . school conditions that are 
associated with favorable educational outcomes. This is the focus of the 
analyses presented in Chapters 3 and 4 of this report. 
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High school results (Table 6-2) also show a significant Improvement eln the 
raWal attitudes of white students. The racial attitudes of black students were 
already high in 1972 and improved slightly bu£ not significantly in 1974. Simi- 
larly, the interracial contact reported by white students increased significantly, 
while that for black students remained about the same. Finally, there was a sig- 
nificant improvement in the school's racial attitude as perceived by white students 

' Sinca the 1972 and 1974. samples are of different student groups, it is pos- 
sible that the differences in outcomes are a result, of changes^ in school popula- 
tion. , :ihexe was no significant, difference across schools in racial composition 
or iiLnsasured SES. It is possible, however, that white students with negative 
racial -tt±tudes were more likely to have left the school districts than those with 
positive attitudes. It is also possible that families of higher achieving stu- 
dents have differentially left the school district. Data were unavailable to 
test either hypothesis. 

Figure 6-1 is. a scatterplot of 1972 versus. 19 74^measures of white students' 
racial attitude in 47 elementary schools. The figure reveals several additional 
aspects of the attitude changes'. Lines have been drawn at .66 on both dimen- 
sions, representing the mean value for all schools in 1972. In 1972,: 26 schools , 
or 55 percent, had school means below this overall average. In 1974 j only 
three schools, or 6.4 percent, ;had school means below the overall average for 
1972. Twenty-three of the twenty-six schools that fell below .66 in 1972 had 
scores above that level in 1974. 

Figure 6-1 also suggests a tendency for weak schools to improve. Strong ' 
schools remained strong relative to the 1972 mean, but did not retain superior- 
ity as con^ared to weaker schools. This tendency is shown more clearly in figure - 
6-2, which plots gain against initial 1972 performance on the same variable. The 
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Fig. 6-1. Plot of the 1972- by- 19 74 school scoreu for fifth grad/white students' personal 
racial attitudes. (Southern subsample, N = 47 Ichopls) 
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cbrrelation between- initial mean and change is -.77. Similar results occur 
. for other elementary school measures. The correlations between initial l^vel 
and change are: for black students' racial attitudes: -.60; for black stu- 
dents' perceptions of school racial attitudes: -.58; for white students' Vr- 
ceptions of school racial attitudes: -.70. In general, it appears that -most 
of the observed improvement in race relations measures is attributable to 
\schools that were relatively weak in 1972 but had improved substantially by 1974 

Figures 6-3 and 6-4 summarize comparisons of race reXations variables in 
1972\nd 1974, showing results for categories of schools. Schools labeled "ef- ' 
fective\^n~race relations" were, selected from the larger . Southern Schools sample 
bec3>^se th\ir performance on race -relations measures was high relative to the ^ 
, total sample\ Those labeled "comparison race relations" were characterized by 
approximately. aWage race-relations measures. ■ The schools labeled "effective 
in achievement" an^"comparison achievement" were selected by similar criteria 
using achievement measures. - 

Figure 6-3 presents mean scores in 1972 and 1974 on elementary school race- 
relations measures . The graphs show that there was regression toward the mean ' 
for effectix^e and comparisonWe-relations schools. The comparison schools, 
in general improved. The effe^ive schools lost ground relative to their 1972 
scopes, and appear more typical i\ 1974 than in 1972. The effective and com- 
parison achievement schools which w^r^e not selected on race-relations variables 
illustrate the general trend toward imp^roveinent, particularly among white stu- 
dents. The schools effective in achievement (EA) in 1972 were higher in racial 
attitude in 1972, and remained higher in 19^4 than did lesser achieving schools 
(CA). In this case, there was no regression toward the mean over time: . The EA 
improved in racial attitude at about the same ra|:e as CA schools. 
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Figure 6-4 presents comparisons on race-relations me^asures for high schools. 
In the high schools, the effective race-relations schools reraained more clearly 
superior over the two-year period than did elementary schools. The improvement 
■ of white- student^r racial atTitM^ 
egories of schools. " . 

n ' r • ■ • 

Stability of School. Outcomes 

Do schools tend to retain their relative status on outcome variables across 
years? A positive answer, manifested by a substantial correlation -between an ^ 
outcome in year 1 with the same outcome in year 2, would suggest that schools 
that consistently lead the pack or traij. the pack provide useful exemplars. 
Such a result would lead to the 'hypothesis that there are causal factors oper- 
ating over a period of time, either in th? schools or in the communities, that 
le4d to similar, results for succeeding generations of students. ' 

There are possible social and educational dhanges that might work against . 
stability of outcome in the correlational seAse, One such situation was exemp- 
lified in the results described ±xx the previous section. A general improvement 
across a whple sample may reflect differential improvement of previousl^y weaker 
schools'. (Conversely, a general decline may reflect primarily losses on the part 
of previously stronger schools.) This result would be shown /by higher means and 
decreased variabilitV- Figure 6-1 illustrates just such a pattern of change. 
Figure 6-1 also suggest^ that the cross-year correlation in such circumstances 
would be low. There might also be systematic variation in^school practices or^ .. 
community characteristics that would produce changes in relative standings among 
schools. Finally, especially in relation to a. significant social change like inte 
gration, there may be a period during which school outcomes fluctuate widely. 

The analyses in this section were done to explore the degree of outcome 
stability in the Southern schools that were part of both the J 972' and 1974 

/^■ ■■247.' . 
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samples. Items making up the student outcome composites are those presented In, 
Tables 2-1 and 2-2. The composites used in these analyses are unweighted sums. 

internal consistencies and stabilities for school means on race relations 
and-achievement scales were estimated arid are summarized in Tables 6-3 (Fifth 
grade) and 6-4 (Tenth grade). The scales labeled residual scales are measured 
as residuals from a regression estimate. ■'The background variables that define 
the regression estimates are listed in each table. 

The internal consistency estimates in the two tables indicate that all of 
the outcome scales for tenth grade white students seem to have an acceptable 
decree of reliability, both for the original and residual scales. Some rather 
severe problems with low reliability are found with the race-relations scales 
for black students at both the tenth and fifth grade levels as well as with some ' 
white student fifth grade race-relations scales. Values for tenth grade black 
students on perceived school racial attitude and racial contact appear quite low 
for both 1972 raw and residual scales. A similar story is found in examining re- 
liabilities for student racial attitude and perceived school racial attitude for 
fifth grade black students in 1972. 

Overall, the reliabilities for the residual or partialed scales appear to 
be somewhat higher than those obtained for the raw ot unpartialed scales. The 
result for fifth/ grade white students' racial attitude is a noticeable exception. 
A probable reason for this result is that there are high scale reliabilities of 
the background measures and moderate correlations of the partialed variables with 
the outcome variables. The fact that the residual scale values are a linear com- 
bination of some highly reliable variables with moderate intercorrelations leads 
, one to conclude that residual scale reliabilities should typically have higher 
reliabilities than would be found with raw scale reliabilities. 
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The columns labeled stability in Tables 6-3 and 6^A present correlations 
between 1972 outcomes and 19 7A outcomes for the same measures. The coefficient 
corrected for attenuation is a theoretical correlation that might have been 
achieve<Pln the absence of measurement error. 

None of the fifth grade scales show evidence of croscs-year correlation. At 
the tenth grade level, perceived school racial attitude and racial contact for 
white students have some consistency (coefficients of .53 and .59 respectively), 
while personal racial attitude and achievement do not. For black high school 
students, no. scales show appreciable cross-year correlation. 

In attempting to understand the significance of these results, let us^ look 
first at the pattern of white high school variables that were and were not con- 
sistent across- .years . Perceived school racial attitude remains more alike from 
year to year' than do the measured personal racial attitudes of the students. 
The respondents in the two years were in fact two different groups of tenth 
graders. The result for student racial attitude indicates that the attitudes 
of a school's 1972 tenth graders were not predictive of the attitudes of 1974 
tenth graders. On the -other hand, the characteristics of the school 'in rela- 
tion to ranial attitudes as petceived by 1972 students were reasonably good pre- 
dictors -of the same characteristics as perceived by tenth graders in 1974. "it 
, appears that prevailing social attitudes and beliefs, remain relatively stable 
and perceptibly stable. Similarly, racial contact is in large measure a school 
characteristic, as well as a characteristic of individual students. It is a 
function of th^ racial composition of the school and the internal integration of 
school activities. These results suggest that while attitudes of students changed 
noticeably over the two-year period, there, were consistencies in schools that 
were perceptible at least to white tenth graders. 
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A check vas made to find out if changes in race relations or acTiievement 
were accompanied by marked changes in school conditions. The following changes 
were examined: (a) change in principal; (b) change inracial composition; 
LeX„change^JjLattendance-patterns;—(d)-chaiige~in-r3cial composition of the 
staff. None of these changes account for changes In achievement scores or race 
relations measures. 

School Effects Across Time 

A major-.focus of this study is the investigation of relationships between 
student outcomes and conditions and practices in schools. That investigation - 
is presented in detail In Chapters 3 and 4. There is a particular aspect of the 
question that is especially pertinent to the examination of cross-year relation- 
ships; We have examined the extent to which 1972 outcomes predict 1974 outcomes. 
We may also ask the extent to which conditions and practices observed in 1972 
predict student outcome in 1974. This kind of comparison is particularly' rele- 
vant Co educational planning and strategy. The consistency of effect identifies 
school conditions that have a long-range effect. The effect may be lasting or 
delayed, positive or negative. Any of these effects bears directly on the de^ ^ 
sign of programs and practices. ' * 

The 1972 teacher and principal questionnaires were not designed to give 
a direct measure of a large number of school process variables. Therefore, 
relationships that can be exami.ned u^ing them are less detailed than those 
reported in Chapters 3 and 4.-, However, it is possible .to construct measures 
of several important school characteristics in 1972, and to examine their re- 
lationships to outcomes in 1972 and 1974. ^ 
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Tables 6-5 and 6-6 show relationships between measures obtained from 
teachers and principals in 1972 and student outcome measures in both 1972 and 
1974 for fifth grade black and white students respectively . Tables 6--7 and 6-8 
show corresponding results for tenth grade students. The valuer tabled are"par-^ 
tial correlation coefficients, corrected for background measures. 

There is evidence for school effects across time in the high school results. 
The 1974 responses to the racial attitude scale by black tenth graders (Table 
6--7) are significantly related to three school measures: lack of tension among 
the races, a desegregation process characterized by growth and learning (both as 
reported by teachers) , and the general level of support for integration/by school 
staff and school officials (as reported by the principal). It will be noted that 
none of these three school characteristics was significantly relatfed to the racial 
attitudes of black students in:1972, when the school characteristics were nieasured. 
They were mpre successful at predicting future student attitudeg^than present 
student attitudes. There were apparently school conditions conducive to long- 
range positive effects to which the contemporary black students were not respon- 
sive. 

For white tenth graders, both the teachers' racial attitudes and the prin- 
cipal's racial attitudes in 1972 were predictive of students' racial attitudes in 
1974. Both of these variables were also related to 1972 racial attitudes of 
white students, although the teachers ' racial attitudes were more. closely related 
to those of, future students than those of present students. In addition, the 
teachers' report of support for integration was related to racial attitudes in 
both years. A positively functioning desegregation process^ as reported by 
teachers, was significantly related to later racial attitudes but not to contem- 
poraneously measured ones. 
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There are also 1972 school characteristics that predict 1974 racial con- 
tact and perceived school racial attitude, for both black and white students. 
It will be noted that a high level of violent behavior is associated with a 
poor perceived racial attitude for both black and white students in both 1972 
and 1974. 

These results indicate that there were characteristics of high schools in 
1972 that were having an effect on race relatibns two years later. In some cases 
the effects were not yet apparent on contemporary students in 1972. There are. 
a number of reasons why such a delayed effect may have occu?rred. When "desegre- 
gation or the desegregation pattern was new, many students- had not had the 
chance to be influenced by a school's personnel and practices. It is probable ' 
that in early stages of integration, tensions and community influences from out- 
side the school compete strongly with the school's influence. It is also probable 
that in many cases programs and practices were in early stages of development in 
1972 and had greater effects on later generations of students. Perhaps the m^jor 
policy implication of these findings is that neither lack of outcome consistency 
from year to year nor absence of observable effects in a given year is a necessary 
indication that programs and practices are ineffective. 

The results indicating school effects across time are limited to race rela- 
tions at the high school level. They do not occur to the same degree in elemen- 
tary schools, nor with regard to achievement at either school level. The effects, 
of school characteristics on contemporary race relations are discussed in detail 
in Chapters 3 and 4. 

Comparisons of Outcomes in 1974 and 1975 ' ' 

Schools were selected for further data collection in 19 75 on the basis of 
1974 scores on a composite of race-relations items from the student question- 
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naire. The composite combined the responses of black and white students and 
included all ths items from the outcome categories labeled perceived school 
racial attitude, student racial attitude, and (in high school) racial contact. 
= The_jnain^purpose=f or-se-lectlng-these-schools- was'to pf ovi-de 'ihte'rview ' data^ f o 7 
inclusion in a handbook on school practices promoting integration. The schools 
were chosen to provide as string a contrast as possible in race relations, on 
the basis of 1974 data. Race relations was chosen- as a focus for tha 1975 
study because- the 1974 data showed greater effects of -school cond'it:ons on race 
relations- than on achievement. ■ ' _> 

Twelve elementary -schools were selected as relatively effective in race 
relations on the basis of the 1574 data. Six of them were from Southern -states 
and six from non-Southern states. Ten elementary schools were also chosen for 
comparison on the basis of low scores on the race-relations composite. Five 
were from Southern states and five from non-Southern states. Similarly, 11 
effective high schools (six Southern and five non-Southern) and -10 comparison 
high schools (five Southern and five non-Southern) were selected. In each case 
the effective and comparison schools were balanced as closely as possible with 
regard to percent black,, percent urban, black student SES, and white student 
SES. 

A limited number of statistical analyses of 19-75 data were conducted. The 
relatively small sample size and reduced amount of data on school characteristics 
reduced the nund).er of analyses that were feasible. This chapter presents over- 
all comparisons of these schools ^in 1975 as compared, to 1974, and comparisons' ., 
of ^1975 outcomes for schools identified in 1974 as effective and less effective 
in race relations. Analyses relating - school conditions to outcome variables 
measured in 1975 are presented in Chapter 4 for high schools. ' 
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Overall Comparisons . ' 

Table 6-9 presents a com^rison of eleaentary schools on outcome variables 
• in 1974 and 1975. In no case wak/there a significant' eftange. There also were ^ 
-no significant differences for the two years in background variables . Table 
6-10 presents comparable data for high Schools. Ag^in, there were , no signifi- 
cant mean cn.-r^ges in outcome -^^ariables. There also were ftd significant differ- 
ences in background- variables. \. ■ 
- ' Tables 6-9 and 6-10 show markedly less change in mean outcome measures than 
. did the 1972f>4 comparisons presented ea^le^l There are several differences 
that may account for the varying results. First, the 1974-1975 comparisons in- 
clude n6n-Southem as well as Southern schools. Second, the time lag was "one 

year instead of two. Third, it seems likely that the two periods of "comparisons 

, covered K-aningfully different time periods in the schools' experience with. 

. . / ■- ' - • 

Integration. Most of the Southern schools studied were newly integrated in 1972. 

A relatively greater change in early years of integration than in later years is 

not surprising. The nori-Southem schools—studied for the first time 'in 1974— > 

had a- considerably longer history of experience with integrated student bodies. 



1975 Outcomes for Effective and Comparison Schools 

Table 6-11 reports analyses of covariance on 1975 race-relations outcomes 
in elementary schools . The schools labeled effective scored high in 1974 on 
a composite of race -relations items combining responses of black and white 
stuaents. .The "summary race relations'!, dependent variable is a composite of 
race-relations responses by. black aiid white students in 1975. The other depen- 
dent variables are the race-relations composites described in Chapter 2. The 
effective and .comparison schools did not differ significantly in 1975 with re- 
spect^to percent^black, percent urban, black student SES, or white student SES. 
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o Table 6-9 

/ ' ' Fifth Grade 

Comparison of Race Relations and Achievement Outconses 

In 1974 and 1975"^ . ' 



Perceived School Racial Attitude 
Black Students 



White Students 



Student Racial Attitude 
Black Students 



White StudeTTts 



Achievement Sum 
Black Students 

White. Students 



ii: 

22 

21 
22 
X9 
19 



1974 
Mean 
(SD) 



.58 
(.44) 

.82 
(.41) 



1.13 
(.42) 

1.34 
(.36) 

29.33 
(6.82) 

37.06 
(4.96) 



1975 
Mean 
(SD) 



. 64 
(.51) 

.75 
(.41) 



/1. 21 
(.38). 

1.34 
(.33) , 

27.42 
(5.12) 

34.14 
(7.15) 



Change 



+.06 



-.07 



-1.91 



-2.92 



-.41 




1.02 



1.49 



1 N-22 schools 

2 Attrition due to low student N 's within schools and lack of 1974 achievement data 

* p <.05 ** p <.dr 

■ ' \ ■ ■ 
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Table 6-10 
Tenth Grade 

Comparison of Race Relations Acnio-vement Outcomes , - 

in 1974 and 19 TS"*" , 

1974 1975 

/' Mean Mean 

-H- (SD) (SD) Change _t_ 
Perceived School Racial Attitude / 

Black Students- /^21 .16 .14 . -.02 ' .09 

. . (^61) (.52) 

IVhite Students . V / 21 .26 .25 -.01 .10 

. (.50) (.50) 

' Student Racial Attitude ^ 

Black Students . . ' \ 21 .92 1.01 +.09 |/'-.66 

. ' (.41) (.42) .. 

White Students .21 .55 .64 +.09 -.57 

(.52) (.56) 



Racial Contact 

Black Students 21 .11 .04 

(.59) (!51) 



White Students 21 -.19 -.21 

(^65) (!55) 



Achievement Sum 

Black Students 19 23.36 23.64 

V (3.92) (5.59) 

Whits Students ^ , 19 34.11 34.22 

(4.72) (5.41) 



"Sj =» 21 Schools 

2 • 

Attrition due to lack of 1974 data 
*p < .05 **p < .01 
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-.07 



-.02 



School Fairness - 

Black Students 21 .25 .22 -.03 

(.31)^ (.40) - ■ 

White Students 21 ^ , .,-51 .59 +.08 

(.39) (.38) 



+.28 



-.07 
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Table 6-11 
Fifth Grade 

Analysis of Covariance of 1975 Race-Relations Outcomes 

Effective vs. Comparison 



Outcome Variables Covariate^ 





MS 




MS 




Summary Race Relations 


.30 


.21 


2.96 


2.14 


Perceivad School Racial Attitude 










Black Students 


.51 


2.59 


1.21 


6.07* 


White Students 


.03 


.17 


.14 


.82 


Personal Racial Attitudes 








Black Students 


.74 


6.19* . 


.00 


.03 


White Students 


.04 


.39 


.13 


1.16 



Covariate: NonrSouthern =1; Southern =2. 
With 1, 19 degrees of freedom 
*p<.05 **p<.01 
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On one dependent variabls-the personal racial attitudes of black students^- 
t:: cc, was a significant effect of the South/non-South variable. (Students in 
non-Southern schools had more positive attitudes.) There were no significant ' 
■ differences in white student responses, nor in the summary measure. ^ 

The effect of the effective/comparison variable is significant for school 
racial attitude as perceived by black students. .Schools identified in 1974 as 
effective in race relations were desci^ibed by black students in 1975 as having 
better racial attitudes. The other dependent variables and the summary measure 
were not slg-Mficantly different in' 1975. 

High school results relating the 1974 categorization of effective and com- 
parison schools to outcomes in 1975 are presented in: Table 6-12. Two dependent 
variables are related to the geographical variable:, the personal racial attitudes 
of white students (more positive in non-Souehem schools) and racial contact of 
white students (greater in non-Southern schools) . 

The high schools labeled effective in>1974 are superior in 1975 'on the race- 
relations summary. measure. The results for the other dependent variables suggest' 
that the most important sources of this consistency are the personal^ racial atrj..^ . 
/tudes of black students and the schools' general racial attitude as perceived 
by white students. ^ ' ■ 

there is greater evidence of stability between outcomes in 1974 and 1975 • 
for high schools than for elementary schools. This was also true of the 1972- 
74 comparisons. However, there is at least some degree of stability in elemen- 
tary schools in the 1974-75 comparisons--as indicated by the significant results ^ 
for school racial attitude as perceived by black students. 
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- Table 6-12 
Tenth Grade -^^ 



Analysis of Covarlance of 1975 Race-Relations Outcomes 



n■>^^^™^ a Effective vs. Comparison 
outcome va riables f:nvar1a^P^ i-d^^^a im/ r. , ^ 
— — uovariace (Based on 1974 Results) 

, MS MS 

. Summary Race Relations ".57s .55 1^ 21 10.93*.* 

Perceived School Racial Attitude . 

Black Students .45 1.93 .65 2.76 

White Students .40 2. 00 .91 4.54* 

Personal Racial. Attitudes 

Black Students .32 • 2.68 l. 01 8.36** 

White Students 2.22 10.89** ' .34 1.66 

Racial Contact 

Black Students .78 3.54 .43 2. 18 



White Students i.89 9.15*=«f .51 2!46 
hool Fairness 

Black Students .13 1.I6 .18 1.12 

White Students .05 .31 .00 .02 



Covariate:. Non-Southern =1; Southern''=2 

With 1, 18 degrees of freedom 
*p<.05 **p<.Ol 
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Implications of the Cross-Year Comparisons 

The 96 Southern schools compared in 1972 and 1974 were characterized by 
notable change. The change was manifested In both overall alteration In race 
relations and relative instability of outcomes for individual schools. There ' ' 
is evidence in the correlations between school characteristics and students' 
racial attitudes that the schools are having at least some effect on race rela- 
tions. Moreover, the fact that" some of these correlations are across years, sug- 
gests that school conditions have a lasting effect. The correlation between a 
school characteristic and the ''attitudes of students two years later indicates 
that there is some continuing effect on school programs ar.d social relations. 
Since these correlational c-nalyses were corrected for variations in socioeconomic 
status of students i racial coraposition , of the school, and school district pop- 
ulation, there is reason to look for sources of improvement in school programs . 

The analyses of 43 schools in 1974 and 1975 indicate that there was less 
change during this shorter and later period. There were no significant changes 
across all schools in mean race relations and achievement measures. There was 
a tendency for schools that scored high in race relations in 1974 to retain 
higher scores in 1975, although this did not occur in relation to all me-^sures 
of race relations. The two samples for cross-year comparison differed in com- 
position, making it difficult to determine the source of the relatively greater 
volatility in the 1972-74 comparisons. The Southern schools compared in 1972 
and 74 were undergoing social change in the midst of communities undergoing 
social change. Under such .circumstances , the results cast doubt on the assump- 
tion that one can predict attitudes and achievemenf. of a school's future stur- 
dents from those of its present students. 
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That there should be difficulties In identifying schools that exemplify 
outstanding performance from year to year does not mean that effective programs 
and practices cannot be identified. On the contrary, the correlations between 
school outcomes and school conditions, presented in this chapter, and the more 
detailed study of such relationships, reported in Chapters 3 and 4, suggest 
that there are indeed school effects and that these effects may be lasting. The 
evidence that school conditions have an influence on students' attitudes, over 
and above that of uncontrollable background, conditions, offers opportunities for 
schools to improve the process/and outcome of racial integration. 
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A- 2 



l-J nUC ATION TESTING SERVICE 



n>W NO, 51-S7A003 
APPROV/JL LiXPIllES J.uue 30, 1975 
PRINCETON, N.J. 08640 




a 



TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE 



Dear Teacher: 

ThP- Superintendent of Schools in your di^strict and your ovm school 
prinripal .have agreed to participate in a large scale study of the 
conditions and processes of effective desegregation. The U. S. Office 
of Education is trying to learn all it can that will help them at the 
federal level, and school administrators at the local level , to 'design 
and carry out;, programs which will effectively achieve desegregation goals. 

Participants will include 5th and 10th grade students, teachers, principals, 
high school guidance counselors, and school superintendents. 

The evaluation will not release data which in. any way will identify you. 

Our grateful thanks in advance for your cooperation. 



Sincerely, 

Garlie Forehand 
Project Director 




ERIC 
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Are you currently a 

1 Thlrd-Rrade teacher 

2 Fourth-grade teacher 
J Fif Lh*-j»r.ide teacher 

4 Other eleaentary teacher 
(SPECIFY) 

5 Mlgh-schooi teacher of academic subject 

6 Higli-school teacher of business or * ' 
vocational courses 

7 High-school physical education t-ciacher 

fl Other high-school teacher 

(SPECIFY) ■ 

Wlilch age group are you In? 



1 


25 or under 


/2. 


26 - 35 


3 


36-45 


/♦ 


46 - 55 


5 


56 - 65 


6 


Over 65 



Are you male or female? 

1 Male 

2 Female ^ 

Which of the following best describes you? 
1 Black 
"2 White 

3 Spanish speaking 

4 Other 

Whan is the highest level of education 
you have completed? 

1 Less than one year of college 

2 1 - 3 'years of college 

3 4 years of college 

4 More than 4 years of college 

5 Master's degree 

(i Graduate work beyond Master's 
/ Doc tor 's^ degree 



6, Kvery thing concfrnod won 1,1 yon ?;,iy you nm 
very happy, pretty fiappy, or not too h.ippy 
these days? 

1 Very happy 

2 Pretty happy 

3 tiot too happy 



7. On t!ic whole, how would you cvahiato tfio 
way in which desegregation ia working out 
in your school?' 

1 Almost no problems 

2 Some minor problems 

3 Some serious problems 

4 Many., serious problems 
5.^ Does not apply 

/7 . 



8, Here is a list of things t!iat have h.ippencd 
in some desegregated schools. I'leaso 
Indicate whether or not each of these things 
happened st your school. 

">^Vt^/ 

1 2 3 A greater amount of fighting than 
before desegregation 

12 3 Minority group' demand I np <M hnic 
studies 

12 3 All student.s are learnlnp. more " 

12 3 Teachers from different groups are 
learning to work well together 

.12 3 White students are becoming less 
prejudiced 

1 2 3 New educational programs are improviirg 
schools 

12 3 Tliere is a very tense relationship 
between black and white students. 



9. Soroe people say that black students would 
really be better off in al 1-b lack s«hoo 1 s . 
Others say that black studonts are better 
off. in racially mixed schools. Wliat do ' 
you think? 

1 Most black sttidents are btircer off in 
jail-black schools 

2. Most black .stuiicnts are brj ter off in 
.'mixed sclioo 
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Uh.it .ihoMi wiiiU' s'ttul/nif4 -.ill) ynii I U i nk 

» liH uUitc «:nitlrtus' /r^ l>plli»r off In 

.ill-wliii.0 stliools, or lie tht'v better off 
in racially mixed srhooU? 

I Most wlute stijilents are hrttnr off in 
all-whiu* scliools 

• Most wiiiLe students are better off in 
mixed scJiools 



15. How nmcli sifno do you iinnvilly spoiul each 

(lay pr<*p'\r Inf, for Ihc no?<i 'lay's rlassos? 

1 I don*t spend arv/ time in preparation 

2 Approximately one hour per day 

3 Approximately two honrs per <lay 

A Approximately three hours per day or more 



Piirinj; this sr.hool year, have ycu taken 
any In-service Craining, college courses, 
workshop^;, or ociier t^arher education 
dcialinj^ witli Intergroup relations or 
instruction of disadvantaged students? 

1 I haven ' t^ taken any training 

2 Yes, intergroup relations ^' 

y Yes, instruction of disadvantaged 

•'» Yes, both inter group re lat ions and 
instrunLion of disadvantaged 

0 Took L raining, but not on tliose topics 



Which otut of the foL lowing beiit describes 
tlie amount of t inu you spent at those 
te.at:lier-o<iucat ion sessions jind preparing 
for them? 

i I haven't taken ;iny training 

«! I day <ir I ess 

\ 2 or J days 

'i About a week 

'i H - liaiays 

6 2 weeks or more 



On the wholr, lu>w would you evaluate the 
iri-scVvire training? 

1 I liaven't t.vken any Ltraininj; 

2 it Was a valuable expe'r 1 enre f or me 

3 It was ail right, but J iicJn'*: learn 
much 

A It was mostly a waste of time, but I 
did learn something 

5 It Was a complete w.istc of time 



r.ni yi^u think of any vay you h-vc 
tMi.uiKed youL r:hLi,kin;t .r: a ■.oj-ri if of 
this in-service training? 

I I haven't taken any training 

* No, I can't think of ariythin^ sperific 

J Yes, I can think of a specific chani;c 



16- 



17, 



IP, 



Do other teachers ever ask you for advice 
about their •reaching problems? 

1 Yes, often ^ 

2 Yes, occasionally - 

3 Yes, seldom 

4. No , never ' • « 



Wliat proportion of your white students 
would you say are discipline problems - cut 
classes, damage- property, .i;et into flglits? 

1 20% Qt more 

2 15 - 19:^ 

3 10 - 1''^:^ - 
5 - 9% 

5 Less 5;han S7; 

6 Does not apply 



l^iat proportiaon of^your bJack studertts 
would you say are discipline prohlcns - cut 
classes, damage properi:y, put into fights? 

20% or more 



15,- 19% 
10 - UX 
5 - 9% 

Less than SZ 
^"DoGS not. apply 



19. un^at proporatioh of your v;hite students 
would you say are performing by your 
standards for this grade level? . 

"I- Almost all are doing ?\J.«ouate work 

2 More than lialf are doing adequate work 

3 Less tluin half are doing adequate work 

4 Vory few are doing adequ.-jte work 

5 Does not apply 
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Wli.it i)ro|Hii t ion a\' your hhick studcinLs 
uoiild yon snv :»ro pcrrortnin^', adoqunte ly 
by the s.imc standards? 

1 AlmosL all arc doing adequate work 

J More iImii lialf are doing ndeq\jate work 

J I.cs« rjian half arc doing adequate work 

Very few are doing adequnte ^ork 

5 Does not «'ipply ^ 

A numhcr of schciols liave adopted mulci- 
c'tlinlc: texts which discuss minority-group 

Uiadcrs: and portray minority-group 
characLoi's. Are texts of tliis type used 

ill your school? 

1 . Yes, most of Dhe ' exts discuss minority 

groiij)s 

2 Some of'tlu; texts ^.re inulti-ethnic, 
but mtist are not 

3 Wo, nonu of the texts are multi-ethnic 



25. ICv<?ry LcacluT is hotljoied hv Si>nn» tliinp,s 
about r.oat'hhij:. look at rhis list, of 
thinr.j: that m.iy h.ivo hcTMi a ^otircc oi 
frustration to vf.n t!; is viNir. I'ut an "X" 
in tlic "yes" column if yo\i havt? felt tins 
.way, or an "X'' in the "no" column If yoii 
have no t . . r ■ 

A« 

1 2 There is jitst t'oo much work to do. 

1 2 Many of my .sMuhMUs won't try to liMrn 

I 2 The range of ability amonj; my studonls 
m«ikes ii really hard [n keep th»:m al ! 
interested and learninr.. 

1 2 I Tec I as i f I liave a r.r<'a t dea 1 o f 

rfsj)ons ib i 1 ity and no one to slian? it 
, witli. ' 

1 2 1 feel as if no onL* appreciates my 
wo r k , I 

1 2 Too oftr'n ! frol I don't liavi** 

training*, t.o solve some of t h«'. problems 
. ■ ;■ 1 am faced with. 

1 2 I feci 'L he atmosphere is tf'nse in this 
••> sclioo I . 



Have tliere been any special j)rojects in 
tliis school » stich as p'.iys or group <iis- 
> uss Ions wh icli, deal openly with inter- 
group problfcims? 

1 No, iu)t to my knowledge. 

2 Yes, r khi'ow of' one such project 

3 ^Yes, spvL»ral projects 



ifow often do you have class discussions* 
abou|^ race? - *> 

1 Once a week or more 

2 Once a month 

3 Once every few months \ 

h No such discussions to far 



26. iJo you feel scores on s t auda rd i '.esis are 
genif rally a'y;ood indiV,ilor of a pupil's 
a h 1 1 i r y ? 

1 Yes ♦ good indicator 

2 No , not good lUil i (M I or 



27. Arc yoii enjoyinj: toa' lunr, mor(? or iess this, 
year tlian you k\UX l.ist ve;ir? 

1 I enjoy ^teaching more Lliis year than 
last year 

2 I enjoy teaching less this year, tliau 
last year 

■ 3 I really don't feci any difference 
U iJocs not a[)ply 



Think for a moment about the three 
teachers you talk with most often at chis 
scliool . Are tliey t!io same rac iai (or 
ethnic) group as you arc? 

1 Vcs, all same group as mc \ 

2 No, one or more is from another group 

3 All tcacjiers in this st ol are^the 
.same g roup 



28, how often, this scliool year, Itavr? you gone 
to I he liead" of your dep.irtmcnt or the prin- 
cipal to get advire on a I ear!* -fg prohh'm' 
you were cncoiuit cr ing? 

1 1 haven' ' .lone this at all 

2 f asked for .ulvicc once ^or twicj' this 
year ■ 

3 I asked for advice \ to li> times' 
A More than; 10 tii'tos ^. 

5 Oocis not Mpj^ I y ^ 
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J ••inp.n f'il fo wh;i I yo i Lliink olhor prinr- 
i)Mls in t>tli»'r s« liont .iru llkn,. do you 
tliink rliis si!liool*s principal is better 
thm t lio /ivpraKC, as good as most, or 
b'-low a vera Re? . • 

1 i'rincipal is outs tnnd inj; 

?. Principal Is better than avt^Vnge 

\ Principal is as ^ood as most 

A Principal is belou avcra>»o 



Arc any of tlif^ tear hers in this school 
unfair to hliutk students? 

1 , Almost all of t liem^. 

2 Many of them 
\ A fVw 

'» Only oni^ L cachet 
V Nune . 

Dot s not -ipply 



Atr« .iny iif the Icachcrs in this school 
.unfair to wlii r<.» smuIpiUs? 

1 AUkjst all of r. hem 

Many of thi'm " ' 

t A few 

'• On iy ono t cache r v 
N,.nc 

h Does not .apply. 



As fnr you^know, lias your principaj. 
talked wliii any Icachnrs because they 
liavf treated black students unfairly? 



.0 



No 



\ Mb unfair t eyichers 
h Does not app ly 



As far as you know, bas yonf principal 
I liked with any ttMclu^rs because they 
have- treated white students unfalriyT 

1 Yos 

■J No 



35. 



35. 



I'lir huw iiuiuy vcar«'> have yt^n o'orkiMl with 
pupils of other rarial 6r ethnic j',roups - 
that is, wJtii studentfi from a r.T>.cial (or 
ethnic) Rroup d if fo rent .from your own? 

1 Never 

2 I year (this is my first year) 

3 2 years 
^ 3 years 
5 ^ years 

6' 3 or more years 



As far as you know, Iiov do oaci; of the 
fol.Iowinp f eeJ about deseprej^at Ion? ^ 



1 ^ 
3 /i 




12 3-4567 



I 2 3 5 6 7 



I. IKE IT VFRY nUCH 
IJKF. IT SOMEWHAT 
DO NOT CARE .^ 
DISJ.IKK IT S0M4-V;nAT- 
PKSLtKE IT VKRY WQl 
1)()N*T..RN0W - ■■ 

l)Oi:S NOT APPLY 

Host of your students 

Tlie prlnc jp'til of clvts school 

The superi^t endcm of tnis 
school d 1 St r ■ ^ t 

Most white teachers in this 
school ■ ■' . 

Mo5t black teachers iii this 
schooi 



r 



Li?;.r.ed below are^^emo staiomont s" otlicr 
people liavR made. For each, p.' ease mark 
wliether you stronply dRree", n^tee somewhat, 
disagree somewhat, or 5>trongl y >aj',ree . 

STRONGLY'ACRKE 

ACREE SOMOTIAT " . 

DlSAfiRLE SOME^^liAT .. 
STRONGLY DISAGREE s.'" « 

Tlie amomit of pre iuJice.>ap,a Inst 
minority groups in this Qountry 
is highly- axags^r^n tad . 

1 would like to live, in an 
Integra-lnd ncighborliood. 

The civil riplit'i movement has done 
more good than harm. 

Blacks and whites, siiould aol ho 
a I I owed t y into anp. try . ■ 



1 2 3 



1 2 3.-4 



12 3-4 



12 3^ 



\ No unfair teachers 



^ Does not apply 
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I I viui h.iJ { r» r!uH»so o\\t* faiHor which 
;n ri»init s mnsi fm' fall fire t)f I ho hiack 
to nchievc e«ni.iltty» whicli Would yoa 
rltoost! - a lni:k of initiative and drive, 
or thu restrictions imposed by a white 
society: ' 

I Liick of initiative and drive 

X ♦Restrictions imposed by n wliite society 



In some schools, a stvidcnts wlio is placed 
in n particular ability class will almost 
-.ilways st.iy in that level until he 
Kraduates; in other schools, a fairly 
(arj]c number of* students arc changed into 
dif.fferent levels before they graduate. 
What happens Ir your school? 

1- We <lo' not separate students hy ability 
level* or Into different academic 
programs . ^; 

2 Very .f ow students change Crom^ne 
academic Isvel or program to another 

\ Approximately one student dut^of every 
> ten chan^'.es between the time he enters 
school and the time he leaves. 



A More than one-tenth of tiie 
^ change 



:;r:'.!,dents 



U'oult! voti say that your srliool is trying 
hlirder this year than It has In thft past 
to get parents to visit the school or come 
to PTA ;>f otheO: parent groups, or- is It 
not trying as hard? 

I School is trying harder this year 

? School Is not trying aSohard this year 

i No difference 



In somi^ school years, a teacher learns a 
U't about education, while In other yesrs 
a. teacher doesnVt learn much. This year,, 
havo you learned a lot about: 

-^■^ ■ .■ ■ . 

•I. 2\ now-matcr lals, new kinds of texts, 
suppiemonta ry, materials? 

1 2 theories of teaching reacling? / 

I ,2 ?ffccclvG methods of maintaining 
^ discipline? - ^ 

1 . 2. liow to ijandle intcrgroup relations 
among students? 

1 2 biMMj: less .ifriiid of other racial 
anti etiinic groups? 

I 2 minorit*V-group lij.story? 

1 2 how better to deal witli Jieterogcnous 
classes? 



1 . Uo i ow is .•\ IIsl of proj'.r.inij^ .uwl pr.nl 

which art* brin^\ usrH in soin<« :clu»()Is In 
, improve race rt.*lnl,ions , I I i luvu' proj'.riun'i 
or practices exist l!> yoi^r *"choo 1 , wi* woultl 
like to know how l\elpful you think they arc 
in promoting }\Got\ race rclat i ons ." IMeasn 
mark whether each of the following Is very 
helpful, somewhat Iielpful,. iiot v^^ry htjlpftil, 
hanriful or does not exist in this scliooK 

VERY ill-I.PFUI. FOR RACF Rf'W.ATION.S 

SOMKWIIAT UKLPFUL FOR RACIK RFLATION 

NOT VKRY HKI.PFIIL FOR RyU:!-: RKI.ATIllN 

HARMFUL FOR RACE KKhATlONS ■ 

DOES NOT EXIST IN. TliiS SCHOOL . ' 

r 



r 



r 



1 2 3 A N (hudanre counselors program 

?■ 2 3' AN Social wqrker/homn visitor 
program 

12 3'A N Teaclier aides 

1 2 3 4 N Teacher workshop:-; or In-servlro. 

training for teachers or alcies 

12 3 A N ^ Remedial rii'adlng program 

1 2 3 A N Vocational training courser. 

~-.V 2 3 A N Minority group liistor>:.^r'^ul turn 
. Courses ' 

1 2 3 A N Special c^lassrooms for tiuderach- 
icvers . * 

1 .2 Ji'A'N' Special classrooms for sorialW 
or emotionally ma 1 -id jus ti»d 

1 2 3 A N Achievement groupinj*. of class-* 
rooms 

1 2 3 A N Achievr/ment grouping within 

* classes- . * 

1 2 3 A. N M.i'jor curriculum revisions 

1 2 3 A N Kxtracurrlcular act'vttlc^ ge'^ired 
tow.-^rils minority students , 

12 3 A N. Late\bus for students who stay ' . 

for extr^acurr Iciilar activities; 

1 2 3 A N Program for tutoring low ; .. ' , 
achieving students .'^^ ^ 

12 3 A N Special program to increase 

' parent- teacher cout.-:ct (n/g.^ . 
conf'^r^jnce) ^. 

. 1 2 3 A N Projvrams to improv(»^ iiitergroup 
relations '.among studenls ^ 

1 2 3 A^N Programs to improve iiuorgrouc' 
relations among teachers 

1 2 3 A Ri -racial advisory committee of 
s indents 

*l 2 3 A'N Stud'Nit use of I'Htiipiin'nr, inlh ..s 
I rr.nl I ug* uKU'h i ntvP,:; t ape riu'ordoi v. 

videotape machines, etc. ' 

12 3AM T».-aiii teaeliing 

12 3 A N Ungraded clasrje.s . ' ^ 

1 2 3 A N. npriions^'trai ion or ^exper imenl.il 
cl ass rp.pnis 
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•.v.- woul.l like. vo.T 1U.IV..SC opinio,, onMlirrerpm' :.|.otucH.n bhu-k a,,,! wl.lLo hoy^ .i,,.! .irK In 
......j..r.so.....l oxpoccnco. what have ^ found" I-lca^e ^elo.c an answer, from each. of'L.o lu-o 



BOYS 



GIRLS 



Who are more active? 

Who generally read better? 

Who are better musically? 

Who are most athletic? 

Who are better adjusted 
to school? 

Who i,re quicker to catch 
on to new concepts? 

Who are generally more 
attentive in class? 

Who do you like to 
teach better? 

WI»o Ret along better 
socially? 

Who are BO re achievement 
oriented? 

Who cause uore ' rouble^ 
in class? 

Who ne«d too re help 
£roc» you? 



3 
3 

3 
3 

3 

3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



2 
2 
2 
2 

2 

2 



2 
2 
2 



1 
1 
1 

I 



BLACKS 
WHITES 

NO DIFFERENCE 
NOT 

APPLICABLE 



N 
N 
N 



3 
3 
3 
3 

3 

3 

3 
3 



2 
2 
2 
2 

2 

2 



BLACKS 

^ m DIFFERENCE 



1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 



2 1 



NOT 

APPLICABLE 



N 
N 
N 

N 



M 



3 2 1 N 

3 2 I N 

3 2 1 N 

3 2 I N 



■ / 



""id . 

eric: 



Mow much choice did yen personally, have in 
COMPLr.TE CHOICE 
A LOT OF CHOICE 
SOME CHOICE - 
LITTLE CHOICE 
AUioST NO CHOICE 
NOT APPI^ICABLE 



44. 



r 



■ 5 4;3 2 1 N Getting a Job in this 
niirtlcuLar' school? 

4 3 2 1 N Selecting*' the grade or, courses 

you wished to teach? 

• > : -■' - 

V i .4;, I N Si?lncl/^ng the kinds of students 
' • - ^«^^ you w^i shed to tench? 

'» »- \*2 I N .SoU^Linj; the textbooks, 

■w-kbooks, utc. . , 7 

y ^4 \ 2 1 H A . vlriru; Lhe;/ n,ecessriry 

.x\>l.ios? "-'^y'^.. I'': . 

I 3 2*' /l:st/ibJ l.shln« your own , rout ine 
' J 2 i ;■ r- .ng according t-o' your ' 
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During the time you are actually teaching 
your students? how often do° you 



r 



SEVERAL TIMES /il HOUR 
SEVEtO'iL TIMES A DAY 
AT LEAST ONCE A DAY 
ONCE OR TWICE A WEEK 
ALMOST NEVER ' 



5 A 3 2 1 Warn stutlcnts to pay Attention 
5 A 3 2 1 Give directions 

Pr;iisr students for their 
accpmitllshv.;.anL.s 

Scold sttulcnLs for misl)ch,ivin^ 
Ask questions ^ 
Have class discussions ' . 



5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 A J^ 2 r 

5 4 3 2 X 



i:t»i.ii>.ivi«cl lo othcT si-hools tluit you know 
-,il>nut, woiilfl yuu s.iy thai tli« tone* of this 
>;.ii(n)J Is more strict, morp easy going, or. 
,ibout average? 

1 More strict ' 

2 More ea«y Koing 
J About average 



If you had to innk order tl\c rollowlug 
objectives Cor your school , how would' you 
.rank tliem? Please mark yout first choice 
I, your second choice 2, and your thi'fd 
choice 3. 

L 2 3 Cooi relations with the community 
I 2 3 Hood academic achievemeat . 
I 2 3 'Good race relations 



W>« would like to; find out how people get 
nLonj\ to"j;eth(jr in your school. Mark one 
choice telling how each of the following 
people get along together. 

_ 0PI.;N^ warm (OFTEN INTERACT) 

- — r~ FRIENDLY 
POLITE 



r 



DISTANT, COOL (SELDOM 
INTERACT) 

HOSTILE 

NOT APPLICAIiLET^ 



5 ^ 3 2 1 N ^ou and the Principal 

5 ^ 3 2 I N ,you and the black teachers 

'). A 3 2 I N 'You and tlie white teachers 

5 6 3 2 J N Iyoii and the parents of your 
black students 

5 A 3 2/1 N ' You cind tho- parents of your 
white st\idents 

5 ii 3 2 1 N You and t!\e black students 

:> 3 2 1 N, You a"nd the white tstudents 

^ 3 2 1 N The principal and the 
teachers 

5 A 3 2 1 N The principal* qnd the 
b Lack students 

DC", 

3 A 3 2 1 N The principal and T-he 
white students 

5^3 2 .1 N Blac.k teachers and white 
teaL'hers 

5 /i 3 2.1 N Black students und white 
students 
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Afi. Jn general, how much infhu-ni-o do you ihluk 
tlie following persons ojr j;riMi|js hayt-^in 
this school? For Oach of tho fol lowing., 
please rate their nctunjl influence ov^r 
the way your school is run. 



49. 



50- 



MOST irn-LUKNcr 

CONSinKRi\BLE INFM'KNilE 

MODERATE lljiFLUENCK 

Soru: INFLUpCK 

- LJTTLK ok! no influence 

—"NOT APPLICABLE 

' ] 
5 4 3 2 1 N The schoolj bonril 

5 4 3 2 IN The' superijntendent 

i 

5 4 3 2 I N The princijpal 

5 4 3 2 I. N The assistant princlpai 

■5 4 3 2 1 N Black teachers 

5 4 3 2 I N -Wlilte teaLhers 

5 4 3 2 1 N You,j youilself 

5 4.-3 2 I N Black stiidt^nts 

5 4 3 2 I N Wliitjp st.lid'ints . 

y I N niiiJk pjronts 



5 ^ 3 



/ 1 



5 ^ 3 21 N Wliite pjirents 



In gen:;ral. do you /think the prinrlpnl md 
his adm'inlrvtral ivp jstaf f ar<- tivinn to 
supportive and he-Ipfiil to tho b I ack- I oaclu- 
in this school? 1 " 
.1 Yes, they arc tVyinv; thoir brst 

2 They try some, but U(it iMioupJi 

3 They hardly try at all 



In general, do you tl\ink the principal and 
his administrat ivp staff are trylnn to be 
supportive and helpful to the white loach?? 
in "tills school 1" ! 

•I Yes, they are trying their best 
2 They try some, but not^ enougii 



3 Tliey hardly try at aU 



HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS PLEASE Ntni- 

Please ^skip to p:\i'v 'I 
now and answer questions 
^ H-l to |M"-13 



ELEMENTiVRY TEACHERS PLEASE NOTE 

„ Please' turn to page 9 
J now and answer question 
E-1 tci E-'ie 



/ 
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rOR JHAClil -RS IN E L» MKNTARY CRADliS 



Arc yoti iiivoJvi'il in a team teaching 
prni»r.im wltfi niorr» than one tf.'achf^r 
(not an aide) .snaring students and 
teaching them? 



YCK, all day 

Yes, part of -every ^da; 

Yes, on some days 

No 



i: -2 , 



Do you have any teacher aides working 
with you and your students? 

1 Yes, full time for my class 

2 Yes, part time for my class 
J- No 



In an avcr.;,-.p week, libw much extra time 
(uor counting liomework) do most poor 
rentiers sppnd in reading? 

1 No:ie 

2 I houf to 2 hours a week extra 
i, I or more hours a week extra 



In an avcragf* wCck . . how rtu^^ch ex£}_a time 
(not count iiif; homework) do most poor 
math students spend on arithmetic? 

1 None 

2 I hour Lo 2 houris a week extra 
1 \ or more hours a week extra 



K-5, I usually don't permit students to' talk 
. ino class unless they first "raise theii 

^ hands , 

o I Aftree . , 

2 Disagrco. 



E-8. 



Mow mnny black students and white 
students do you teacli? 

^ Blai:k students " 

Wliito stiuiutits 



E.-9. 



Listed below are some statements. For 
each, please nuirk whether yon strongly 
agree, agrro somewhat, disagree somewhat, 
or strongly disngreo. 



•r 



STRONULY AGRKE 
ACRKE SOMI-TWIIAT 
DISACREK SOMEWHAT 
STRONGLY DISAGREE 



^ 3 2 1 



A 3 2 



3 2 1 A r«^ular routine helps stud- 
ents Jto develop Rood habits. 

Students learn better when cliey 
work at whac they themselves 
prefer . ^ ^-^^ 

To sit^still and pay attention 
is-^a necessary skill for sur- 
vivaL in the acJademic world. 

3 2 1 Praise for accomplishment is 
= the most important concept 
in teaching. 

3 2 1 Students learn best by .ictively 
exploring their environment 

3 2 1 Textbooks and workbooks are 
<• important for academic 

"achievement • 

3 2 1 Tlie le.ss. structure a class hns 
the more students are tree to 
learn by discovery, 

3 2 1 A quiet, orderly classroom 

helps to create the atmosphere 
for learning. 

3 2 1 A busy, active, no?sy classroom 
^ is one filled with bpp'ortunl tiet 

for learning. 

3 2 1 It is important that students 
be allowed to express their 
feelings - even^angry feelings. 



Approxinuitely how many black or white 
patents have talked On tiieir owr, volition 
with you in the last month about their 
child? ' ^ • 

Black pijrents . ■ .y 

\ White parents 



Approxiriate 1 y how many of your !il,irk or 
white students required somc» contact wlih 
the .dlsripl inary staff (or office^ inthe 
last montli? ' ^ 



Black students 
Wliite students 
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During t l.iss lime, my students generally 
spc»nd most of their time 

1 As a total cl.iss 

2 In several small groups 

3 IndividnalXy 

/, Uot.s»vf»r thev v/lnh 



PiirinR cl.iss timsi my students 
general ly are 

1 Moving about, quite active 

2 Allowed to move about somewhat 



Allowed to move about only when 
permission is granted 

Not allowed to move about during 
class time 



K-13, 1)0 your black students ever itiLor your 
white stiKients? 



E-14. 



E-15. 



ros 

No 



Do your whitr» sttidents ever tutor your 
black students? 

1 Ygs 

2 No 



In your opinion, what one far.tor coiitri- 
btjtes most to gojd race relations at your 
school? 



Uurinj; class tfme, my students 
g,Gnie rally are 

n 

"1 Very noisy 

2 Moderately noisy '{.\ • 
. J ltcasouvih]y quiet "^u ■•>. 

4- Very quiet 

5 Allowed to speak only with 
permiss ion 



E-16. 



In your opinion, what onr factor coniri- 
biites most lo Rood academic acli i evcmcnt at 
your school? 



TH/VNK YOU FOR THE TIME AND HKLP YOU UAV!;E GIVEN TO THIS STUDY. 
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A-12 

FUR uu;u sen >t)l, TKAr 



Mas the srliooL orjjanlr.efl nny new 
tu-racinl oxtracnrricular activities 
this school year? 

1 Yes 

2 No 

3 Doesr not apply 



Has tU^ school taken steps Co joake 
sure that most social clubs, band, 
athletic teams, etc., are integrated? 

1 Ves, and most are integrated 

2 Yes, but many are not integrated 

3 No steps have been taken officially 



CoQspared to last year, as far as you 
know, hns student participation in 
extracurricular activities increased, 
dt'crua&cd, or resained the same in 
your school? 

1 Increased 

2 Decreased 

3 Remained the same 



Has the school eliminated any student 
dances because of possible racial 
problems? 



Yes 
No 



ilas the school eliminated any student 
elections because of possible racial 
problems? 



Yes 
No 



H~6. 



^££^i°!£icl/ i^ow many hi^ck or whir* 
students do you tea;ch? 

^ Black Sw oents 

White stu^lcnts 



11-7. 



H-8. 



H-10. 



H-11. 



H-12. 



Apj^r qx 1 ma t c 1 y how many of your black or. 
white -stiiclonts required some contact with 
\the discipiinary staff in the last month? 

Black students 

Wlilte students 



Wlilclj of tho folluulnp curricula do you 
tliink arc valued most hlRhly by persons 
at your school? 



r 



COLLEGE PREPARATORY CURRICULUM 
GENERAL CURRICUI.UM 
BUSINF.SS CURRICULUM 
VOCATIONAL CURRICULUM 
ALL ARE VALUED EQUALLY 



5 4 3 2 1 By the principal 

5 4 3 2 1 By the counseling staff 

5 4 3 2 1 By most of the black teachers 

5 4 3 2 1 By most o/ the w'.iite teachers' 

5 4 3 2 1 By most of the black students 

5 4 3 2 1 By most of the white students 

5; 4 3 2 1 By most of the black parents 

5 4 3 2 1 By most of the white parents 

5 4 3 2 1 By you, yourself 



Aj>proximatel^ how many, black or white 
P^i>;:nts have talked on their own volition 
with you about their child in the last 
month? 



Black parents 
White parents 



Approximately how many of yo. ... .Jblack cr 
white students have been tera|;c irily 
suspended in the last month? 

Black students 

White students 



Approximately how many of your black or 
white students have transfered out of this 
school SO' far this year ? 

Black students 

' White students-; 



In your opinion, what one factor contributes 
most Co good race relations in your school? 



EKLC 
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APrKOVM/>XriHl-S Juno 3U» l^V-^ 



i»Ki rsich: rors', n.j. obcs^o 




PRINCIPAL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Schoo I D.is trie t : 
N iinr () I' School : 



Number : 
Number : 



Dear Principal: 

Thank ycu very :vuch for agreeing to participate in our study of the 
coiiditions and i'-ocesses of effective desegregation* The U. Off ice 
of Education is trying co learn all it can that wil] help them at tlicj 
f(^deral. level, and school administrators at the local level, to design 
and carry out prograi-s which will effectively achieve desegregation goals. 

Participants include 5th and 10th grade students, teaciicrs, 

principals, hig^v .^chool guidance counselors, and school superintendents. 

The evaluation will not release data which in any way will identify you. 
The only .possible exception to this rule is that we may wisli to identify 
and discuss a few unusually exemplary schools in o^der to make the report 
. more c-r.uucrote and believable; however, this .will never be done without your 
written consent. 

Our grateful thanks in advance for ycur cooperation. 

Sincerely, 

/ rj 

Carlie Forehand 
Project Director 

o J. . . _ ^ 
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U. S. 0. t:. SCHOOL ' .SKCKFXIATION STUDY 
PRINCIP.VL'S 'i'lESTlONNAlKE 



l. First, vc would like to know about some programs^ courses, and personnel. 
Considering Che si?.e, compos! tion » and needs of your particular student 
body, please indicate (A) how adequate eoch feature is, (B) if that item 
is av.Ttlnble to 5th graders (tf elementary school) or 10th graders (if 
higli school), and (C) if your School had that item last vear (19?2-7J). 









A 








B 


( 






Taking into account, the 


Is that/are (ITl^O 


Did the 


?;cliool 




size, 


composition, and 




available to 5th/ 


have (lTt>l) 




needs of your particular 


10th gr 


. » a c r s 7 


last year 




student body, please circle 


Circle 


one number. 


• (72-73) 


? Circle 




^he one number that best 






one number. 




represents 


ycur view about 










- 


each 


aspect . 
















no re 


ade- 


?iotBe- 


con— 


dO 












■.han 


quate 


wh.it 


sid- 


not 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 




ade- 




irade- 


era l> 


have 








quate 




quate 


inc. ie- 












— 








qua te 












( 1 ) Cuidance 




















counselors 

„ 


1 


2 . 


3 




5 


6 


7 




9 


(^) Social worker or 




















home visitor 




















program 


1 




3 


it 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


( J) Teacher aides 


1 


2 


3 


U 


5 ' 




7 


8 




(^<) Teacher workshops 




















or in-service 




















training for 




















teachers/ teacher 




















aides 


1 


2 


3 




5 


6 


. 7 






(j) Remedial reading 




















program 


I 


2 


3 


■ U 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


'Cf') Vocational train- 




















ing courses 


I 


2 


3 




5 


6 


7 




9 



11 
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(7) MInoiity v,zoup histoiy 
or culLu.re courses 



(8) Special classrooms 
for underachicvcrs 



1 2 3 : ^ 



. (9) Special classrooas 
for socially or 
cniot iuuRlly mal- 
adjusccd 



12 3 ^ 



(10) Achievciient grouping 
of classrooms 



(11) M.iJor cur'^iculuQ 
revisions 



(12) Extracurricular 

activities geared 
toward minority 
students 



(13) Late bus for students 
who stay late for 
extracurricular 
activities 



(14) PrOE;r?im for tutoring 
low-achieving 
stuJents 



(15) Special program to 
increase parent- 
Leachoi ccntaC^ 
(e.g., conferences) 



(16) rro^;rarap lo improve 

< n r f»i ornitn rf»l.Ttior 



intcigroup relations 
among students \X 



(17) Program to Improve 

intcrgroup relations 
among teachers P- 



(18) Bi-racinl advisory 

committee of students 



(19) Kquipment for 

students " to use, 
such as reading 
machines^, t-npc 
recorders^ video 

tape machine, etc. 



3 4 5 



12 3 4 5 



12 3 4 



12 3 4 



3 4.5 



3 4 



6 



3 4 5 



3 4 5 



6 7 



3 4-5 



3 4 5 



2 If you had to advise a prijicipa '>f a school which didn't have any of the 
features ju?;t mentioned, which t ^ce -?oiild you say are most importanl? 

1. ^ 1^. , ' ■ — 

2. _ — ^^^^ — — . « , 4 

• 3. : ' - : 
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Next, what is; -the composition of your f iching faculty and administrative staff? 



feachlnR 
Faculty 



A, Total number 

fl. Race Composition 

(1) Black 

(2) White 

(3) Other 

C. Sex Composition 

(1) Males 

(2) Females 



Adralnxstrative 
Staff 



What is the composition of your clerical staff and custodial staff? 



A. Total Number 

(1) full-time ' 

(2) part-time 

B, Race Composition 

(1) Black 

(2) White 

(3) Other 

CT^— Se x Co ropos^i t i-on-- - 
(i)_Males 
(2> Females 



Clerical 
Staff 



Custodial 
Staff . 



Elementary School Principals 
Please skip to question 5 
on page 7 



High School Principals 
Please continue with 
question H-1 
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OoL-s y^ur school have n "career day" when represen Cat Ives of v.irious nrofccstons md 
occupations cone Co talk to the student:; about careers in tho.lr fields? 



1 Yes 

2 No 



H-2 A. Do representatl'ves from predominantly white colleges coipe to your school to i-alk to 
students about their colleges or universities? 

1 Yes 

2 No 

B. Do representatives from black colleges come to your school to talk to student- out 
their colleges or universities? 

1 Yes 

• * 2 No' , 

Do you have a Work-study program — we mean any kind of institutionalized program where 
students both work and attend classes? 



1 Yes 

2 No 



H-^ Wben your present lOth graders were in 7th and 8th graders, approximately huw manv o^ them 
- wen to schools which had ability-grouping? Would you say almost ill, over half,' less than 
■ half, or very/ few? 



1 Almost all 

2 Over half 

3 Less ilirin half 
^ Very few, 



jTacfn^ s ud'^nt^"^ nr P""^^''"^" Pl^<=i"8 SLudcKa into progran^s by -heir oun choice and 

r n II n . f'^?!""-^ primarily on the basis of Lest .cores or teachers' recommenda 

cions. U-hich best describes the ability-grouping procedc. used In this school? 

1 SLudenls are placed into programs"- college preparatory, vocational, etc.. by their 
own cjioice . ■ . 

2 SLMdents are placed into programs or academic tracks, primarily on the b.isls of t^st 
scores or teachers' recommendations. 

3 We don't have academic programs or tracks, either because ti-e school Is too small or 
because we disapprove of tracking, . . 

^t!!n'^""''f'' proportion of tJ^e lOth grade academic classes Knglish, Math Social 

Studies, etc. are separated by program, so that ctudenes are in class only with 

students in their ability-group level or program? ' ' 

I All ' ' , 

2. ^f ore than half ... * \ 

3 About half , ' 

. ^ Less than half ■ 
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Are.t.he non-.^ :'deniic classes, sMch as homeroom, gym, health, music, art — separated hy 
abiiiiy-group levels or tracks? c 

1 Yes, all are sepjirsted 

2 Son.'j are separated 

3 None- are separated - 



C. How many difTerent levels of 10th grade English are there "in this school? 

1 One ' - 

2 Two . . 

3 Three 
U Four 

5 Five ' *• ^ 

^ 6 Six 

^ 7 V Seven or more 



U-6 Considering the present situation facing your scliool, how much i^f^ any i h i ng do yo5i tliink tlu* 
school can do to reduce the number of white students who do not finish high school? 



Have little Have some Have substantial Have very great 

or-r.c effect / effect effect effect 

^ 2 ' 3 -4 , 

II-7 Mow much if anything do von think the school can do to reduce the number of black students wh 
do not finish high school? 



Have little Have some Have substantial Have very great 

or no effect effect effect " effect V 

1 2 ' 3 U \ 

I 

H-^ Are the student government officers in yc ol all of the^snme racial group, or ar.e 'they 

irom diJ ferent groups? ^ " 

1 All of the same racial .group 

.2 Difteiiint groups ■ ' 

H-9 Are i\i\> cheerleaders in your school'^all of the same racial group, cr are they from different 
groups? ■ - . 

1 All of the same racial group 

2 Different groups ^' * 



n*-10* During this school year, how many s.tudents in your school have been warned or disciplined 
because of inappropriate dress or hair length? 



A-19 



M-n Mow d^id your footK-^U team do this school yc-ir was the team undofcated or .osl only one 
game, did they win more than half their games,/6'r less than hslf? 

/ No , football ream i * 

Undefeated or lost cnly one game 2 

Won more than half their ganies 3 

Wen less than half their games it 



11-12 How about your basketball team this school year - w.s the t.;,m undefe^^ . or lost onl'. no. 
game, did Lhoy win more than half their games, or lesr. than half? 

No basketball team 2. • 

Undefeated or lu^t only one gaae 2 

Won nore than half their games 3 

. ^ " Won less than half their games U 



CONTirJUE ^ 



What was the average daily absenteeism for this^ school tn January 197^? 
h. UHiaL was lUv average daily attendance for this scl-oolln January \<}7U? 



7: the dhscniecism of black students been greater or less in this school vear thart' in ' 

1972-73, or about tlie same? , ' 

1 Greater ^ . * ' 

2 Less ' 
) No change • 

' 4 No black students last^year 



H. Has the absenteeism of. white studei^ts been greater or less this%cho.ol year than i t«'was 

in 19 72-7 3 , or about the same?, ' . / , 

I Greater , * " * ' *' f * ' ^ 

^ Less - • " * * . . • 

i No <^h.in>:e ^ ' ' 

r, U No'Whltv^ students last year • * ^ . ^ ' ' 
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would like to find out how people get along together in your 
. ibout the Interactions between each of th following: 



li^iat would you s.iv 



— ' OPEN, WARM (OFTEN INimCT) 

FRIENDLY 

POLITE 

- — DI5TA^T» COOL (SELOOM INTERACtJ 

HOSTILE 

. DOESN'T APPLY 



5 


A- 


3 


2 


1 


0\ 


You 


and 


the 


administrativ_e staff 




5 


4 


3 . 


2 


1 


0 


You 


and 


the 


black cc^chsrs ^ 




5 ' 




3 


2 „ 


1 


0 


You 


and 


the 


white . teachers , 




5, 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 


You 


and 


/the 


parents of your black 


StUtU-rlLr* 


5 




3 


2. 


1 


0 


You 


and 


;the 


parents of your white 


student s 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 


\ 0 u 


and . 


the 


black stud«ots - 




5 


4 


3' 


2 


1 


0 


• You 


and 


the 


white? students 




c. 


4 


3 




•a 


0 


. Black Lcjc lifts ^*'rn' w'litc ru.jf ^crs 




3 


4 




2 


1 


0 


Black students and white students 





10. 



Which of the following. If any, tend to produce jlack of unity in the tearhinj; staff of vuur 
particular school? (Check as many as apply) • . ' . 

A. 



I). 

f: 



Differences in teaching plUiosophy 1 
Disagreement with atImi^li.stration in buildinp. 
Different amounts of interest in education 
Age differences 
Sex -di f f erencci. 

Differences in race * . ^ 

Differences ' in' religion 
Some thing ..else: Pleas^ specify 
There /s noi l*ack of unity at ail 



lit ^f you had to rank order the following objectives 



Klease circle your first choice 1'. your second ch|jice 2. and yqur. t!.ird choice 3. 



2 

< 2 
I 



' ^ relations with 

3 ood academic achievement 

3 (^od race relations 

' 3 : ■ ^ 



for your school,' how would you rcink then? 
ice 2, and yc 

:he comm^in i ty 



UC 



THAi^'K YOlD VERY MUCH FOR THE TIME ANI) ' KELP(i YGU HAVE GIVEN TO THIS STUDY 

^ • . - ■ V -287"'. ^ • ' - - ■ 



■0 



nuCA riOISJ A I. TfclSTiNG SKHVlCt 



A.pp;av/AL m'iiii:s juuc 30^, -19/3 



FHlNCiiTON, N.J. 08540 




StlPERINTENDENT INTERVIEVi 



Scliool District : 



Respondent's Name:, 
and Title: 
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TIMK 



Has the desegregation emphasis of the last several years resulted in any renss lUnnients nf 
pupils in this district through redistricting. pairing schools, busing, or other methods? 

1 Yes 

2 No 
fK YtS A. 



By what method? 
— 1— Re d istric t ing 

2 Pairing schools 

3 Busing* 

4 Other: Describe 



In what year did the desegrej^at ion plan have the greatest effect in chnnr.ln« 
the racial composition of your schools? 

0 1973 ' ^ . 

1 1972 ' 

2 1971 ■ ' 

3 1970 " " - 

4 1969 

5 1968 

6 19.67 

7 1966 ^ ■ 

8 1965 . 

9 earlier than 1965 



Did these changes affect elementary schools in your district? 

1 Yes ' . 

2 No 



D. - Did these changes affect high schools in your district? 

1 Yes 

2 No 



If you were here in .::^PICK THE YI^ FROM PART B- .what kind, nr d i st r ic t-whfp 
pro>;rams or preparations do you feel were especl'ally heJpfuP (PROUK- Whv 
is that?) r . V J 

IF HERE: DESCRIBE 



IF NOT HERE : ' CHECK 



\ 
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C.ni y«u< Loll me a Little of the history of desegregation in our schools? How about RI-AD THE 
SiUU'IJ-l SCHOOLS BLI.UW. 



(I) , ? DESCRIBE 



(2) ■ ? DESCRIBE 



(U - ? DESCR1BI-: 



(A) ? DESCRIBE 



l^i ; ' . . ? DESCRIBE 



(•O ■ " ? DESCRIBE 
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We will be .talking later with the principal's) in oiir sample nbout nOnrat ion.il pvonrams in 
(hls/tJieir) particular school(s). Right now, I'd like to nsk 7011 bric'fly nbout dtstrici- 
wide or community-wide plans or programs which may have affected the students or teachors In 
our sample. 



(1) Do you have district-wide long-range planning? 

If YES : DESCRIBE BRIEFLY IF NO ; CHECK HERE 



(2) Do you have (or have you had) a community -elations program? 

IFJTES : DESCRIBE BRIEFLY IF NO : CHECK HERE [_] 



(3) Do you have a centrally located remedial or tutorial program? 

iLlES: DESCRIBE BRIIiTLY IF NO ; CHECK HERE []]] 



W Have you had district-wide or inter-school.teacher education programs, instltiitt 
workshops specifically related to school desegregation? 
IFJfES: DESCRIBE BRIEFLY IF NO : CHECK HERE Q 



(5) Were any special supplies, equipment, or materials made available on a district-wide basis 
or to more than one school within your district? 

YES ; DESCRIBE BRIEFLY IF NO ; CHECK HERE 



(6) Were any .specialists made available ,to the schools on a district-wide Icven 
IF YES ; DESCRIBE BRIEFLY IF NO; CHECK HERE 



□ 
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U\. Now, to j;o h.u'k over Llicsc lasL few quest i.3n: , did tlicsp dis tricL-vido 
'~Tro?;^cribe4-^UaLcrXiy affect READ THE SAMPLE SCiJOOLS BELOW 



mNC RANGE 
PLAiNNlNG 



■yi:s. 



NO 



COMMUNriY 
KKLATTONS 
TROGRAfl 



YKS 



NO 



OR TUTORIAL 
PROGRAM 



YES 



NO 



INSTITinrES OR 
WORKSHOPS 



YES 



NO 



S PKC I AI. 
SUPPLIKS OR 
EgU,lPMr.NT 



YES 



NO 



SPKCXA^.ISTS 
VKS NO 



(1) 



2 . .1 



(3) 



2 1 2 1 2 1 2 1 2 1 2 



I 2 1 2 2 * 1 2 1 .^'2.-1 



2 ' 



(5) 



12 1 2 1 2.1 21 



* 2 1 2.1 21 . 2 1 



2 1 
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of all tlif? various ctlivca'tionaJ programs and innovationK you knov ihoul , wliirli ono tl.. vtMi ihitik 
Ims tunuMl out to have die most effect in raising achievement levelfi of tho stmionts in Kl-Al) 
lilt: S/VNP LE SCiiOOl.S BKLQU . DF.SCftlBE (PROUE: \n\y is that?) 



(I) 



(2). 



(3) 



(4) 



(3) 



(6) 



A. HavLi any previously all black schoo'ls- in this district been cJost^d or < onvcrtcd iut < 
vocaticnai or special schools? 

1 Yes 

2 No 



B. Have any previously all black schools in this district been Int cr,rjt(!tl ' 

1 Yes . 

2 No 



C.^ Are any previously aM black scfiools still all hJack? 

1 Yes - ' . 

2 No . 
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ASK 


rn-.MS (1) - (3); IF YHS, ASK R BliFORE GOINC; TO NEXT ITEM 


aV ~ 


" li, "iK vi:s fu A:' 






YES 


NO 


In what year was 
( Lhat/tlie) 
most recent? 


(1) 


Has there ever been a boycott in this district because 
of «iesef;rrj;nt Lon? 


1 








Are there any segregated private schools in this 
rumniuni ty ? 


1 


2 




(3) Wnq there any efiorC maJc Lo defeat tlie superintendent 
or school board in an eliction since desegregation of 
f^cliools? 


1 


2 


— 


A. 


H.if; tlicre b€?en n pror.est. by whi*es this school year? 


1 


2 




B. 


What about last .school year? 


1 


2 




/\ , 


Has there been a protest by blacks this school year? 


1 


2 




n. 


Wliat about last school year? 


1 


2 





Whrti was rhe most recent larr,e protest by blacks here in (NAME OF COUNTY OR CITY) about a 
*' i '-'i l«^r i j;lics Issue such as employinent or education? (By larj>e, I mean wliere there were 
dcnittt^st rat ions for more than oae day, with arrests, or violence, or large numbers of people 
involved.) 







I. 0. 


197) 








1 


1972 








2 


1971 








3 


1970 








I* 


i9f>9 








5 


1968 








6 


'l967 








7 


1966 . 








8 


1965 or earlier 








9 


' Never 





UK Ml .'iome districts t!ie desegregation plan requires that some students attend schools that are 
nvi niMrost to their home. 

A, Approximately !iow many, if any, wliite r^tndents Iiere attend a school that is not the nearest 
5:cliool to their home for purposes of desegregation? 
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school to tlieir home? 





Number : 


.. . i 






if any, black students here 


attend a School 


that 


is not the 




Number : 
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II. I'Mring the 1972-73 school year wliat was the per pupil expenditure ia avi»raj;c danV at tend inct.- ' 
(include all sources of funds — local, state, and federal) 



12. Is- the school board here elected at large, elected from districts, or appointed? 
Klected — 

at large 1 

from districts. ... 2 
Appointed « , .3 . 

I ». Is the superintendent in this district elected or appointed? 

KUcted 1 
Appointed 2 



lA, Did (you/tlio superintendent) hold another position In this district before becoming 
siipcT intendent ? ' 



Yes 
No 



TllAt^K YOU VERY MUCH FOR YOUR ASSISTANCE 



INTKKVIKWER RKMARKS l ) BK 
KILUKD OUT IMMEDIATELY AFTER INTERVIEW 



COD!-: RESPONDENT'S RACE/ETliN I C H Y : 
Black ...... ^ 1 

Wliltc 2 

Other 1 

TIME ENDED: 



E. DATE OF INTERVIEW; 



B. CODE SKX; 

rUiTe ' . . 1 

Female , 2 

D. TOTAK LEN(^.T1I: 



F, .SICNATURK OF 
INTEKVIKWER: 
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We nre talking, with students, teachers and p?-incipals in m^ny places across the 
United States and we need your Help. Your answers to the questions in this 
booklet are important in lettirig us learn how ta improve schools. 

We hope you enjoy thinking about these questions. 

Thank you for your help. 

... u 



DIRECTIONS 

THE RESEARCH WORKER WILL READ EACH QUESTION 
AND EACH POSSIBLE ANSWER. MARK YOUR ANSWER BY 
FILLING IN T,HE CIRCLE NEXT TO THE ANSWER THAT 
BEST DESCRIBES YOU OR WHAT YOU .THINK. MARK ONLY 
ONE ANSWER FOR EACH QUESTION. IF YOU WISH TO 
CHANGE AN ANSWER, ERASE YOUR FIRST MARK COM- 
PLETELY. USE ONLY A No. 2 OR SOFTER LEAD PENCIL. 

EXAMPLE: . l» 

Are you In the fifth grade or in high school? 

^ Fifth grade . ^ 

©High school 

YOU WOULD FILL IN THE FIRST CIRCLE, NEXT TO ^-PIFTH 
GRADE" FOR YOUR ANSWER. 



JC 
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1 Ai<? you a boy or n girl? 
(:)t^itl ' 



How old are you novv? 

(j) 0 or under 
©10 

(:) n 

0 12 

or over 



3. VVIiicli of the following best describes you? 

(i)Whito 

Spnnisli speaking 
©Olhor 



4. Did you go* to kindergarten? 

0 Yp. 
0No 



li Do you ow.n a bicycle? 

0Y;Os ' 
. 0 No 



6. How ninny brothers and sisters do .you have? 

0 I wo 
© riuoe 
©Tour 
0 r4vn 
0.Siv 
0Sov(?n 
{!\) l:inlil or more 
'0r>Jone 



7. Do you think you arc bfittor than most students at 
doiiKj school work; about the same, or not as good 
as most students? 

0Ur.ticr 

0 Alx-'ii .ho sanKj 
0 Not iis good 
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S.^Doos the princiijal of this school know you by nonn?/ 

0 Yes * *' * . 

0 No ' - tr. ■ 



9. Is thr?.re iiny adult at this school you couid laik to d 
you were upscl or in troobl^?. 

, V ©.Yes - " ^ ^. 

■ ©Nd 



10. Have you ever had a black teacher as youTrotjular 
'^acher? ^ ^ - 

0 Y.'S /' / 

"©No 



1]. MavB you ever been in a school ti nt had a" black 
principal? 



© Yos 
©N^ 



12. Have you ever been in a sch jol that had a . black gym 
teacher or coach? 

O Yes 

© No ' . " * • 



13. Has your niothcr or father visaed school tluring this 
school year? 



©Yes 
©No 



14. Arc you getting rnoro help or less help frnni your 
parents with yoiir school woik now than in the 
beginning of this school year? 

'0 Moie help 
© Less help 

0 Same oniouiU of help \ ■ 

©My parents never have helped m\ with r.chool work 
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!f)' On ytMi think your toncher likes voo? • ^ 

- - *•. • *• 

\ ' ' ^ ■ ^ . % 

1G..U you could choose t|ie kind of school yoii wpuld 
' yo to^ would you pick one with - * 

(0 All whitL* sjljdcnij; ' ' ' " 

• 6 ) All block suidoiits ' " ' . \ ' 

(V A mixture of different kinds of student? ^ * 



17. In the 5th-qrnde, h<iye y.ou studied scything about 

hl:ick people? ' ' .. " ..* * ' - ■ . 



18, Am any of the teachers in t4iii school unfair, to 
y^htifi students? 

0No ^ - 



'9. Au! your parents sati,sfied with the grades you get 
in school? • 

0) Yp%^ - ^ . \ . 



1.7 



20. Do you live with^both of your parents?' 

©No ' 



21. V^Jrat vvAs the earliest grade yc;r wont to school * ^ 
. with both bintk and white students'?'^ 

Co ki'idcigartcn 
^ 0:) I^J^';^ ' 

(!) riurd _ - \/ - ■ 

('Olifiii. 
- (>)Nrvcr did 



-22. How do you think your teachor feels about black and 
; white students going to the samo.school together? 

^tiJMv lr;u:hfr likos it • 
©My I'Mchcr- doesn't liko it ' * . 
■ 011 (foosu't hnatter to my teacher . ' 



23- How about tha principhi of your school how do 
you think your principal feels about black and white 
students goirig to the same school together? 

©The principal hkos ii '* 
©The principal doesr-bt like it 
® li doesn't matter to the principal 



24, Think of your three best friends in thn Sth^giade 
in this school. Are thny nil the snmn ratre^'aslyou * 
or is one or more of a diff^rent race? 

© Yes, all same race as nie ' 
©No, one or more is-of a Gi'fferent Ace 



25. Would you' like to have more friends who are of 
a different race? , 

©Yes, 
©No ^ 



26. Does your family have a tfilefjhune? 



27,:LDoes your family own a dictionary? 

■QYos 
-.© N'o ' 



'28. Are ^ny of the teachn'ts in this scIhjoI unfair to 
black 'studejils? \ > - ^ ' . 

vtDYns ' 

©Nt) : 



. 29. Are you afraid of niost^achers of a different 
race from. you7 
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©No 



. V, 
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^n. In irnornl. do you think fiiat wb'te people arc 
siMjHior than bJnck people, thnt black people are 
. siii;<rifir than while pcopl?». or do you think ihat 
n prrson's color donfn't have niiyihing to do with 
how smart be is? 

r 

0 White people are rmnricr 
(£) Rlnck people are sm.irier 

® Color doesn't have anything to do with smartn«s§ 



ni. Did anyone at honic read to you when you were 
lilth; - before you started school? 



0 Yes 
©rjo 



37. Does your family Own their home? 
0 V>s 

/ 

33- Oid.^ybur motiier gradu--Tte from high school? 

. 0 Vos * ~^ . ' r 

• ©No ' r u ^ 



M In liie past week, did you think any^of your 
school vyork or homework was fun? 

0 Yps . ' ^ 

© No * 



35. How do you feel about school? 

^ 0 I usually like school 
I usually hale school 



30, At school, are you often blamej for things that 
just aren't your fault?, 

0 Yos ' ■ ^ . 

* '.0No 



^^:-Q^HP'J ^'^G yp^r teacher? 
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38. Is reading too hard for you now? 

0Rea(linn is too haul foi mo 
© Readiny^is f)ot loo Imrcl (oi nm 



39, Is arithmetic too hiird for you nuw? 
0Ye5 

©No ^ 



40. Does your tnncher -or scmecrio rke at schon 
give you special hc'^)^^tli your rf»o(Iin9? 



©Yes 
©No 



V 



41, Do you tfiink mo^t of the rules in your classroom 
are fair? 

© Yos 
©No 



42, Do you piny with chiUhon of annlf"i'r rnct» on 
team at school? 



©Yos 
©No 



43, Does your teacher ever assign you to work on school 
work with a student of another raco? 



©Yes 
©No 



44, Are you jatisfiod with yourself? 



©Yes 
©No 



45. Are some i<ids just naturally lucky? 



©Yos 
©No 



46, Do you think you can do things as well as most 
students c.iti? 



©Yes 
©No 
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'tV. Do y<ui f!!(;l like you don't really hnlong In this. 
0No ■ 



^B. Do you think most people are belier off ihon 
you iiin? ^ 

...OYos 
0 No 



49. Whnn you takn a tnst, do you get so nervous you 
« coK^'t jhink sirgight? . 



@ No 



no. Do you ihink yoocl luck is just as imporlant for 
. • ' success i)s hard work? 

©No 



Cil.. Do.you J%pally anyry when vnachors try to make 
you do things you don't want to do? 

,0 Y(?fi 

©No " * > 



r)2: M.ivn you bnca in any fights at schooi this sciiool 
^ ye.ir? 

©I h;iv'; been in firjlus ' 
I ©I have not been In. fighis. 



!33. Does your family got a newspaper regularly? 



0 Y^>s. 
©No 



54. Do you think it doesn't ])ay to try hard because 
things dpn'.t turn out right anyway? 

©Yes ; ^ 
©No 



55, When you n;ake plans, are you almost sure you can 
malm them work? 



©Yes 
©No 



56. Does your teacher spend a lot of time getting the 
kids to belfove? 



© Yes 
© No 



57. Would you say you are very happy, .pretty happy^ 
or not too happy these days? 



© Very happy 
© Rrnitv liappv 
© Not ioo"hapf)y 



58, Do you think you will go to college? 



©Yes 
©No 



59, Were''you a student at this school one year ago? 

©Yes * , 

' ©No- . ' 



60:' How do you usually get to school? 

© Walk or bicycle I ' i 
© School bus 
© Car 

© Some other way . 



THANK YOU FOR THE TIME AND HELP 
YOU HAVE GIVEN TO THIS STUDY! 
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SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE 



lOth GRAPP. FORM 



Educational Testing Service 
Princeton, New. Jersey 

February, 1974 



We are talking with students, teacherS; and principals in nuwiy places across tlio United 
States and we need your hefp. Your answers to ^^uestions in this booklet nre importarrt 
in letting us learn how to improve schools. 

V4i: hope you enjoy tninking about these question 

Ttenk you for your help. ' - 



. biRECTIONS 

READ EACH QUESTION CAREFULLY- MARK YOUR ANSWER BY FILLING IN THE CIRCLE 
f^EXT TO THE . ANSWER THAT . BEST. DESCRIBES YOU OR WHAT YOU THINK, MAF^K ONLY 
OWE ANSWER FOR EACH QUESTION. IF YOU WISH TO CHANGE AN ANSWER, ERASE YOUH 
FIHCT MARK COMPLETELY. USE ONLY A No. 2. OR SOFTER. LEAD PENCIL. 

EXAMPLE: 

Are you in the fifth graric or m ^igh school? 
O Fifth grad:e 
9 H'Q^' school 



Vuu WOULD FILL IN THE CIRCLE NEXT TO "HIGH SCHOOL" FOR YOUR ANSVVER. 
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; 1. Wliiit qriulo or year of. school nro you in now? 

(.0 Gracio (Freshman) . . • 

(^.)lOni Grade (SophbiTlore or Fresiiman) 
iJli Grade (Junior or Sophomore) 
\012tli Grade (Senior) 

2. Are you a^male or a female? 

. ' — - - - - --- -- - - 

0r(>rnate 
• 3, I low old- are you? 

© 1 4 or. under 

©15 \ 
©16 \. 

017^ y ■ 

© 1 8 or over ■ • 

4, Which of the following best de. tribes you? 

©Black 
©White 

©Spniiish speaking 
©Oilier 

5, How much education ^jos yaur mother have'!' (If you 
don't know, it's a i - -iit to gafsas.) 

CO Did not go to hic; ^cham 

G)Wnnt to high schf:r.i>i but did^^n't graduate 

Cl)Gtnduated from 'ti/iilj srrrio: 

© Atrondcd collegn 

©Gmduatud from cot)' :\j 

6, Do you live with botn 'xjf your parents? 

0Yes ■ " / 

0No^ • . . 



7. How rn»nny brothers and sisters do you hiive? 

© One ■ ' 

©Two . 
©Three 

■ ©Four - . 

©Five 

©Six 

©Seven 

© E i (jht 6 r rfio f e ' 

©None / 

8. Does your family get a ncwspapnr rcfjularly? 
© Yes 

©No 



9. Does your family own their home? 
©Yes 

©No . 



10. Are you a member of any school clubs or sports teains? 

© Yes 
©No 

11. Which orte of- the followiiig best clescribDS the / 
program or curriculum you are enrolled in? 

. ©Advanced or special college preparatory 
© College preparatory 
© Business . , 
© Vocational 

© Work study ,. ' 
® General 

© Other I , . . . 

© Don't know 



© ® © © ©■© (OJ iZ^A^ , 

©©©©©©©^J'lDi 
©©©©©©©©<©! 
®@®®®®©'@(|i 
©©©©©©0<2)<g) 

®©©©©®(i;<©® 
©©®®©®©^^l€i 

©©©©©©©(2)(S' 



@@@ 

©©© 
©©© 
©©.© 
©©© 
©©© 
©©© 
@®® 
®®® 
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\? Did you enter thot pronn-im by your own choice, 
vviMo you advised to enter it by teachers or coun-, 
selnrs, or were you assigned to it? 

>!)j^JMO J?hoictL_li.. • 

© Advised by coun^dprs or teachers 
© Assigned ' ■ ' 

0 Don't know 



13. During this school year, have you ever talked with 
a counselor? . > 

©Yes 

© No • ' / ' . 

© Uon'l have a counselor . 

14. Think about most of the work you have to do in 
school. Is it too hard, too eas^, or just about right? 

. © loo hard 
© loo easy 
©Just about right 

IJi. How do your parents feel about the grades you 
> .get in school? 

© Voiy satisfied 
©Somewhat satisfied 
© Sumowhat dissatisfied 
@ Very dissatisfied 
© I don't know 

IG. Forget for a rnoment how teachers grade your 
school work. How do you rate yourself in school 
ability compared with th^ose in your class at school? 

©I am one of the best 
© I am above average ' ■ 
© 1 arn average 
©I am below average 

© I am one of the poorest o 



ly^ Db. you think you have the ability to complete college? 

© Definitely yos 

© Probably yes 

© IVobahly np 

0 Definitely no 

® Not sure either way 



18. How much time do you usually spend doing 
homework after school?-^ v 

© None, or almost none 
® Less thari Va hour a day 
©.About Vi hour a day ^ 
© About 1 hour a day 

About 2 hours a day or more 



19. In the past week, did you do i!ny school work ,qr/ 
homework that was interesting? / 

.. • ■ ^ • 

- Oy« ■' . 

©No 

20. Have either of your parents come to school this 

year for PTA, days, o r fo r parent .conferences^ 

' ©Yes /' 
©No 

21. When a teacher says that she h going to give the 
. class a test, do you become afraid that you will 

do poor work? 

©Yes ■ - . 

©No ; • 

t> ... . 

22. At school, are you often blamed for things that . 

just aren't your fault? ^ 

©Yes • /. 

©No ■ ' 

< 

23. Was the elementary school you went to for the 
longest time — \ 

©All whitf; 
©Mostly while 
©Mostly black 

©All black • . I 

©Other \ 



24. Was the junior high school you went to for the 
longest time — 

©AllWhitc H 

© Mostly white 

©Mostly black 

©All black 

©Other 

©Didn't go to jirnioi high 



25. Have you ever had a-black-teochcr tiiryour regular- 
teacher?. 



© Yes. in this school 
©Yus, in anotlior school 
©No 



26. Have you ever been in a school that had a black 
principal? 
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©Yes, in tins school 
©Yes, in another school 
©No 



2/. I hive you over been in a school that had a black 
phYsical education teacher or coach? 

Q) Yo'., in this school 

Vir,, in another school 
0 No ' ' 

^B. How cl o_Y qujh intc most of /y ou r te achers-f c ef-abou t ^ 
blacks and whites goincj to the same sc lool together? 

© Thoy like it 
. Q) The.Y don't like it 

(?) It doesn't matter to them 
0 Don't know 

29. Mow do you think your principal feels about blacks 
and whites going to the same school together?" 

^© The principal likes it 
Co The principal doesn't like it 
© It doesn't matter to the principal 
@ Don't know 



30. Think for a moment «ibbut llie tliree students you 
I'llk with most often at this school. Arc they the 
same race as you? 

(0 Y"s. all same race as me 

© Nn. ona or more is from another race 



3T Hnve you ever called a student of different race 
on the phone? 



©.Yes 
©Nio 



V 



32. Ihis school year, have you helped a student from 
another race with school work? 

©Yes 

. ©No ^ . ... 



33. TViis school yonr, have you asked a stu dent from 
another race to help you with your homework? 



© Yos 



34. If youf.-Duild choose the kind of school you would 
go to. v^tMould you pick one with: 

..©.All -'^riiie .students 

©All Diack students ' 

©A mixture of different kinds of studonts 

©Other 
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35. Do you think your frinjids would think badly of 
you if you went someplace after school with a 
student of a different race? 

©Yes 
' © No 

36. W6ulcJ you like to have more friendi who are of 
a different race? 

© Yes 
© No 



How likel/ is it that a black student or a white 
student will participate in the foMowing activities? 



• More likely for a white student 
More likely ' ^ .uo». 



Black students and white students just 

as likely 

j- There is no such activity in this school 

37, ©©©® Play on the football team 

38, ©©©@ Play on the chess team ' 

39, ©©®® Give own ideas in class 

40, ® ©®® Serve on a school committee 

41, ®®® ® Be a cheerleader 

42, ©(|)©® Win a sctiolorship 

43, ®©®® Belong to the scholarship club 

44, ®®®® Play in the bcind ■ 

45, ©©®® Pl.-.y in the orchestra 

46, ®®®® Bo in the school government 

47, ® ®© ® Take leading roles in a school play 

48, ®® ®® Take an advanced math class 
49,0©©®Tnke auto mechanics 

50, ®®©® Take a foreign languoge 

51. ®®®® Take home economics 

52, ®®®® Take typing 

53. ®®®® Give a speech in an assembly 

54, ® ®@® Sing in a glee club or choir 

55. ®®®® Play on the basketball team 



Here is a hst of things that have happened in some 
schools. Please inrficate whether or not each of these 
has happened at your . school 'this school year. 

_ 56,® ® Wh;-:e students complnininp that favoritism is / 
heing sliown lo hldck students. 

57. ®® Black stuiJenls complaining that favoritism is 
being shown lo white students. 

58. ®® Tensions have made it hard for everyone. 

59. Are any of the teachers in this school unfair to 
black students? 



®Yes 
® No 
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CO, If you Ikivo n bi racial studnnt coniiniltnc in your 
srli<u)|, how cffi»i:tivc lins the committee been in 
?i(»lvirv3 problems thnt came up because different 
rncos are going to the same scl^ool? 

(i) No j;iich comniiuee . . . - 

© Effoctive; it hns linlpod 

Q) Somnwhat effeclivc; it>l>as helped a small amount 

0 It hasn't rejjjjy ncconM)!ished anything 

® 1 1 hns done as much hnrm as it has done good 

(il, l|r>w unconiforiable do you feel around students 
' of a different rucn? 

(D Gnnfjrnlly very, iincomfortahle 
C^) CV'nornlly somewhat uncojntdf table 
' ® Occasiofially soniewhnt uncomforlablo 
0 N )i at all uncomfortable 

62. t^"vv often do you have class discussions about 
. intergroup relations? 

(i) Al)oui once a wock or more often 

@ About once a motuli 

0 Every few months 

0 No such discussions so far 

G3. In gnneral, do you think that white people are 
smarter than black peopln, that black people are 
sriiBTinr than white people, or co you" think that 
a pnrson's color doesn't have snythmg to do with 

how smart he is? 

/• 

©White people are sinarter 
© Black people are smarter 

Color doesn't liave anything to jo with smartness 

64. Tlie way thinns am going between slacks and 
whiter in this school, do .you think things will be 
belter or worse next year? 

@ Sarne 

© School does not have both black and white students 

fi5. Are any of the teachers In this school unfair to 
white students? ~ 

© 

© Nn 

Tliink'of thecme adult you like best in this school. 
Now answer:a)ree questions about this person. 



Cfj/Tlrst, are you thinking of a man or woman? 

© Man 

© Woman 
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67,. Second, what job dues the r.dult you like bust have? 

© A rtMiulai toacliPi 
©An assistant to a teacher 

© / counselor _ 

:'"©The principal 
© Assistant principal 
© A quard or policeman 
© Some other job 

68. Third, is your favorite adult while or hinck? 

©White ■ ^ 

© Black 
© Other 

b9. Have you Oiscussed women's liberation in any of 
your classes this school year? 

© Yes 
^ © No 

70. Have you discussed the Arab lsraeli war in any of 
your classes this school year? 

©Yes 

© No • 



71, Has any adult here at school evei told you. personally* 
not to quit high school? 

©Yes 
© No 



72. Has any adult here at school ever told you, personally, 
that you should go to college? _ 



© Yes 
© No 



73, Which onjB of the following was a scientist? 



© Booker T, WafihingtoM 
© George Wafhinqton Carver 
© Paul Lawrence Dunbar 



74. Do you think niost of .the rules in tliis.school are fair? 
O Yes 



75. Is thcrc nny ndult at tliis school you could tnik to 
if you were upset or in tcouble? 

©Yes . ' ' 

0 Mo „ 
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Ilavn you linen in ahy'fitjhis at school this 
sr.hool ynar? 

• ' 0 Yrs .-. ■ ' - - • ' 

77. In the past year, wore you ever sent to the office 
because someone tho^glit you were breaking some 
school rule? 

© Yes. only once 

0 Yijs. two or more times 

78. Oiiriny tfiis school year, did you ever stay away from 
scliool just because you didn't want to come? 

© Nnvei 

© Yes, for 1 or 2 flays 
© Yes. for 3 to 6 days 
© Y»?s. for 7 to 15 days^ 
©Yes. for 16 o» more days 

In^ncnnral. do you tend to agree or disagree with 
each of th^ following? 

^.-.-r.-.-y -Jh ■ ■■ 

©©Wilon bad things are going to hai)pen, they just 
iirn going to happen no matter what you try 
.^To do !q stop thpm. 
©@0n the whole; I am satisfied with myself. 
©©Good luck is just a£ important for success 

hard work is.' 
©©I feel I do not have much to be proud of. 
'©©Sume kids are just: natursLly lucky. 
©© I feel like I don't really belong in this school. 
©©When I mnke plans. I am almost sure I can 

make them work. /'^S 
©©Most people are better off than I am. 
©©Most of the time it doesn't oay to try hard 

because things never turn out right anyway. ' 



79. 



80. 

82. 

-8-3.- 

85. 
BG, 



88. E\^iything considei'ed. are you very happy, pretty 
happy/or not too happy these days? 



© f^otty happy 
© Not too happy 



89. Do you like the principal of thVschool? 

©Yes 
©No 

90. Do yoii think you will go to college? 
©Yes 



91. rn llie morning, iire you usually cjlad to go 
to school? *~ . 

©Yos 
© No 

92. ^Whcn you get punishlid at school, does it usually 
seem it's for no good reason at oil? 

© Yes 
©No 

93. Do you usually .uile school? 

© Yes 

© No 

94 Were you a student at this school o :e year ago? 
©Yes 

95- How do you usually got to scho^ {please mark_ 
only^ one)? 

© Walk or bicycle 
© School bus 
©Car 

©Some other way 

96. How often have you played with a student of . 
another race on a team at school? 

© Very often 
©Gfteh 
©Sometimes 
©Seldom 
© Never 

In general, how much influence do you think the 
fqllowihg groups of persoiis have in this school? 
For each of these groups in your school, please 
rate their actual influence over the way-^your school 
is run. (Please fill in the circle yon feel Is most 
appropriate for each group or person.) 



Little or no influence 



— Some influence 

— Moderate influence 

— Considerable influence 
pA gre?i deal of inlluence 
1 

97. ©©©©©The school board 
' 98. ©©©©©The siiperintenderit 

99. ©©©©©The princifjal 
100. ©©©©©The assistant prtncipnl 
10.1. ©©©©©Teachers 
102. ©©©©©You. yourself 
ia3. ©©©©©StiKlonts 
104- ©©©©©Par-'nts 
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107. Is it ejisy to find hooks nboul fniiious block pL'ople iiful 
books about fcimous white pooplo in your library? 

0Ycs. it if? rnsy to fii^d hooks .»bout both huTious 

black piiople and famous whiii? ix^oplo. 
©It is only ; to find books iiboul frinu>iis 

black r ^ 
^'il is only t'usy to lii^d books about famous 
' while peo(>le , -. . 

©It is not ensv \q find any hooks in our lilMOiy. 



105. Mow often has-your veaclier assignee^ you to work 
iMi schoolyvork with a student of onolhGr racu? 

Vnry often 

l;Opftafi ' 
0) SoM)L»tiinHs 
© Sekkirn 
® Never 

10G. A black person ciujidn'i be piinc jol of tliis 
hitjli school. 



fi) J^liontjly arjKn) 

l.l)Disnoree 

0 Slrontjly disar|iee 



108. VVfint kinds of work do your parents do? Look over the list and check the occupation of your mother under the 
column headed "MOTHER" and the occupation of your father under the column headed "FATHER". If you do 
not have either u mother or a father,, but there is someone who takes either or both of their place(s) (sucli as a 
_ step^j)arent, -auni-or uncle, guardian); answer about-this person? If you do not have either a motlier or a fatluir 
iind no other person is taking either of their 'places, leave the column blank. ^ _ 



MO MIER 

0 
© 



0 
© 



0 
© 

0 
'© 



0 

© 
0 
© 
© 

© 

© 

©. 
© 

.©<; 



•FATHHR ' • ' 

t*) FoienivJfi* sucli as factoryforeman, nn'ne foreman. , ■ 

© Qr 3j_is m a n r p r "S k ij i e d ' Worker : . s u c h as baker, boilurman, bricklayer, corp'int'M, electrician, 

engraver, locomotive engineer, machinist, mechanic, plasterer, pkmiber, printer, roofer, sfioet 

metal worker, stonncutter, tailor, tool and die maker, upholstnrer. 
© Operator o r '^S gmiskijl ed" Worker : such as apprentice. .asseml)lcf, bus driver, delivery man, facluiy 

machine operator, miner, packer, truck driver, weaver, weklnc. 
* ©.VVorkiT Van or Labo rer: such as car washer, fisherman^ gardener, ga- statioiirattendant. laborer, 

longshoreman, lumbernnan, warehouseman. ' 
^ ® HpL'Sc hold Wo r k e r i n P r i va te Home : such as cook, housekeeper, maid T 
© personal Seryi^cg: Worker : such as barber, bartender, elevator operator, hairdresser, ho.spitiil 

attendant, iiote4 maid, janitor, restaurant cook, usiier, waiter. • 
■ © FjrGnyan, G uard o r Policeman : such as detective, fireman, gjiard, policeman, sheriff, watchtnnn 
.© Professional:^ such as- accountant, actor, architect, artist, athlete, dentist, doctor, druggist, engineer, 

entertainer, funeral director, lawyer, librarian, minister, musician, nurse, reporter, scientist, 

social worker^ teacher, veterinarian.' 
© X^^-l'lUi^ii^'J." such as dental technician, designer, dietitian, draftsman, medical technician, pfiolo- 

grapher, radio operator, surveyor. /, 
.© Farnier such as farmer, rancher, sharecropper, tenant farme*. ^ . . 

© F^rm. Worker: such as farm foreman, farm laborer, migrant worker. * 
© ?>jsi.ness pwnt^t such as contractor, restaurant owner, store owner, wholesaler. r'-^ . ^ 
© M ^ '1 pg g 1 o r O f ' f i c 1 aj : such as buyer in store, executive in large company, government cyfficial, 

office manager, sales manager, store manager. ^ ' . ' 

© Of fice'Vyorker : such as bank teller, bookkeeper, cashier, dispatcher, messenger; office clerk, 

secretary, shioping clerk, telephone operator, ticket agent, lyf>i';t. ^ . 
©Salesman: such as demonstrator, insurance. salesman, real estate salesman, sales clerk in store. 
© Housewife. " . , 

■ © Retired. ■ ' . « 
© y.risj7J.I?[o.Ye.i ^ '^'-' ^ ^ ' -'^^ 

©1. don't know. - ^ .. -V-C V'D" . • 
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APPENDIX B . - 

PARTIAL CORRELATIONS BETli/^EN SCHOOL PROCESS VARIABLES 
AND STUDENT RACE RELATIONS AND ACHIEVEMENT OUTCOMES 



Fifth Grade 
Tenth Grade 
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APPENDIX C 



PARTIAL CORRELATIONS BETWEEN PRESENCE OR ABSENCE OF SCHOOL PROGRAMS 
i ■ ' 

AS REPORTED BY THE PRINCIPAL OR TEACHERS 

AND THREE STUDENT OUTCOME MEASURES FOR BLACK AND WHITE STUDENTS 



Page 

Fifth Grade i ' C-2 

Tenth Grade 
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Table C-1 
Fifth Grade 



Partial Correlations^ between Presence (1) or Absence (2) of School Programs as Reported 
by the Principal (P) or Teachers (T) and Three Student Outcome Measures for Black and 
White Students. 



/ Black S 

. School 
P 

-Guidance Counselors -.04 

Home Visitors .22 

Teacher Aides - .01 

Teacher Workshops .17 

Remedial Reading .14 

Vocational Training .09 

Minority History . ' .21 
Classes for Under- 

achievers ^ -.08 

Classes for Maladjusted .13 
Achievement Grouping of 

Classrooms -.09 

Achievement Grouping 

within Class 

Curriculum Revisions .11 

Extra Curricular Activities -.04 

Late Bus^ , .04 

/Tutoring Pr.pgram ^ .03 

Parent: Teacher Contact .14 

Group Relations : Students -06 

Group Relations : Teachers ' -.10 
Biracial Advisory Committee 

Equipmenc for Student Use ' -•07 



Team Teaching 
Ungraded Classes 
Experimental Classroom 



ent Perceived White Student Perceived 

cial Attitude School Racial Attitude 



T P T 

-.04 -.07 .06 

.22 .01 -.03 

"•11 . c ^08 -.02 

-.03 . .04 ^ : . .01 

.12 .00 .23 

.02 -.09 .10 

.02 -.15 .01 

".09 -;io .04 

".05 . .02 .06 

-.1^. -.01 -.15 



.12 - -.09 

.06 -.01 -.03 

.05 -.13 -.10 

-.12 -.05 .07 

.06 -.11 - ,13 

.00 .13 .00 

-.06 -.04 -.06 

-.09 -.04 .08 

.08 .09 .07 

.18 -.05 - -.05 

.16 - .01 

.02 - -.12 

.12 -.05 



Effects of black and white student SES, percent black, percent urban and 
north/ south have been removed. 

2 

N f 76 schools; .22 == p < .05; .29 = p < .01 
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Table C-1 Contlnuad 
Fifth Grade 



/ 

Black Stud 
''ersoual Racial 

. / P 

Guidance Counselors -.01 

Home. Visitors .28 

Teacher Aides .00 

Teacher Workshops •^■•08 

Remedial Reading ,00 

- Vocational Training .14 

Minority History .03 
Classes for Under-- 

achievers .08 

Classes for Maladjusted .12 
Achievement Grouping of 

Classrooms .04 

Achievement Grouping 

within Class - 

Curriculum Revisions . .07 

Extra Curricular Activities .02 

Late Bus -.04 

Tutoring Program .04 

Parent Teacher Contact ^^20 

Group Relat:^.ons rStudiants o 07 

Group Relations: Teachers '^.13 

Biracial Advisory Committee .17 

Equipment for Student Use *-.07 



'/ Team Teaching 

Ungraded Classes 
Experimental Classroom 



'-nt White Student 

Attitudes Personal Racial Attitud 

•00 -.09 ^.10 

•12 .09 .01 

^•Q* .08 -.05 

.00 ;-.09 -..12 

•07 .,01 .07 

•07 ,11 .05 

-•05 -.08 -.11 

-.23 -.12 -.11 

-•24 .01 -.19 

-•15 ^ -.14 -.12 



•00 - -.16 

•18 .10 -.05 

•07 , -.08 ' -.17 

-•20 .01 -.11 ■ 

-.02 -^.10 / -.29 

-.04. -.04 -ro 

-.17 -.12 -.12 

-.22 -.15 -.12 

.07 .10 . . , .06 

-.02 -.16 .00 

.15 - -.06 

.11 - -.15 
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Table C-l Continued 
Fifth Grade 



Guidance Counselors . 
Home Visitors 
Teacher Aides 
Teacher Workshops 
Remedial Reading 

"Vocational Training 
Minority History 
Classes for Under- 

achievers 
Classes for Maladjusted 
Achievement Grouping of 

Classrooms 

Achievement Grouping 

within Class 
Curriculum Revisions 
Extra Curricular Activities 
Late Bus 

Tutoring Program 

Parent Teacher Contact 
Group Relations: Students 
Group Relations :Ti?a*:hers 
Biracial Advisory Committee 
Equipment for Stud<^nt Use 

Team Teaching 
Ungraded Classes 
Experimental Classroom 



Black 


Student 


White 


Student 


, - Achievement 


Achievement 


P 




P 


X 


-.13 


-.04 


. -./31 


-.10 


-.10 


-.03 


-.15 


.05 


-.03 


.12 




• xo 


-.11 


-.14 


-.18 


.16 


-.06 


-.03 


.02 


.24 


.16 


.13' 


.07 „ 


.17 


.05 


-.08 


-.04 , 


.12 


-.19 


-.06 


-.07 


.08 


.07 


-.13 


-.05 


.00 


--.16 


.02 


-.03 


-.07 




.06 




.05 


.22 


.18 


-.10 


.14 


,01 


.07 


-.18 


.23. 


.17 


-.04 


. 06 


.21 


.t)2 


-.09 


-.07 


.00 


-.17 


-.19 


-.12 


.21 


.09 


.07 


-.12 


.19 


-.24 


-.04 


-.19 


.23 


.09 


.16 


-.03 


. 26 


-.09 


.06 


-.03 


.04 




.18 




.20 




.06 




.11 




-.11 ' 




-.02 
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' Table C-2 
Tenth Grade 

Presence(l) or Absenc£(2) of School Programs as Reported 

Mea.u^. ^fr.'?""^"^^ ^"^'^""'^^ Couaselors(C) and five'student Outcome 

Measures . for Black and Iftiite Students, 2 



Black Student Perceived 
School Racial Attitude 



White Student Perceived 
School Racial Attitude 



Guidance Counselors 
Home Visitors 
Teacher Aides 
Teacher Workshops 
Remedial Reading 

Vocational Training 
Minority Hit>tory 
Classes for Underachievers 
Classes for Maladj us ted 
Achievement Grouping of 
Classrooms 

Achlevenent Groupii^g 

within class 
Curriculum Revisions 
Extra Curricula 

Activities 
Late Bus 

Tutoring .Program 

Parent Teacher Contact 
Group Relations: Students 
Group Relations: Teacher 
Biracial Advisory Committee 
Equipment for Student Use 

Team Teaching 
Ungraded Classes 
Experimental Classrooms 



P' 


T 


c 


P 


J. 




.13 


.34 


.04 


.03 


• 20 . 


.00 


.07 


.27 


22 


--•06. 


.05 


.11 


-.14 


.00 


• XU 


.14 


.05 


.01 


.13 


«0h 


-.01 


.05 


.06 


-.03 


• UU 


.10 


-.16 - 


.00 


.14 


.08 ' 


-.18 


.06 


.02 


-.11 


"-.22 


-•21 


.15 


-.37 


-.13 


.19 


-.26 


.06 


-.10 


-.09 


-.38 


-.25 


-.28 


-.29 


- 04 




-.24 


-.18 




-.05 


.07 


-.20 


-.13 - 


.20 


.05 


-.05 


-.06 


-.11 


-.23 


-.15 


.06 


. .06 


-.10 


-.02 . 


-.05 


.11 


-.11 


.07 , 


.09 


.05 




.18 


19 


-.,04 


.13 


-.12 


.00 


.15 


-.10 


„.1I 


-.13 


.00 


.03 


-.04 


-.06 


.03 


.01 


-.03 


.13 


.32 


-.01 


-.26 


-.08 


-.02 


-.07 




-.23 


-.04 




-.26 




-.34 


-.11 




-.29 




-.19 • 


-.20 




.15 



.12 
.22 
.06 
.12 
-.06 

-.22 
-.12 
.21 
-.01 

-.01 



.10 
.13 



.14 
.09 
.29 

.10 
.01 
.09 
.10 
• 06 

.09 
.10 
.04 



Effects of black and white student SES,^parcent black, percent urban and north/south 
have been removed. 



2„ 



N = 61.schooli35 .25 = p < .05; .32 = 



.01. 
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Table C-2 continued 
Tenth Grade 



Guidance Counselors 
Home Visitors 
Teachor Aides 
Teacher Workshops 
Remedial Reading 

Vocational Training 
Minority History 
Classes for Underachievers 
Classes for Maladjusted 
Achievement Grouping of ^ 
Classrooms ' 

Achievement Grouping 
within class 
, Curriculum Revisions 
Extra Curricula 

Activities 
Late Bus: 
Tutoring Program 

Parent Teacher Contact 
Group Relations : Students 
c Group Relations: Teacher 
Biracial Advisory Committee 
Equipment for. Student Use 

Team Teaching 
Ungraded Classes 
Experimental Classrooms 



Black Students' Personal 
Racial Attitudes 



p 


T 


C 


.02 


.16 


.16 


.15 


. S.D 


-.03 


.21 


. XX 


.04 


.19 


.24 


.28 


.23 


.14 


.15 


.00 


.02 


-.07 


. ■ .17 


-.06 


-.06 


.11 


.21 


.23 


-.10 


.03 


.01 


•-.12 


.04 


on 




.01 


-.15 


.24 


.04 


.01 


.22 


.03 


-.06 


.18 


.10 


-.09 


-.12 


-.09 


-.18 


.25 


.14 ' 


.25 


-.06 


.20 


.04 


.10 


.08 


-.11 


-.02 


-.05 


-.15 


.09 ■ 


-.01 


.12 




.10 - 


.16' 




-.01 


-.01 




-.03 


-.03 



White Students' Personal 
Racial Attitudes 

P T c 



.06 -.02 .03 

•28 .24 , .22 

.09 .25 .17 

•01 .13 .09 

•04 .17 .12 

•00 .13 -.03 

-•28 -.14 -.26 

-.02 -.28 .11 

•03 -.10 .03: 

-.07 -.11 _.o9 



-•03 .14 

-.07 -.09 -.13 

-05 .32 .24 

-.02 -.01 -.06 

•00 .20 .30 



-.07 


.02 


\ .11 


.02 


-.01 


-.12 


-.09 


-.24 


-.17 


.19 


.26 


.26 


.15 


' .07 


-.02 




-.17 


-.07 




-.11 


-.11 




,24 


-.04 
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Table C-2 continued 
T^mth Grade 



Blac>: Student Racial White Student Racial 

, Contact Contact 



Guidance Counselors 
Home Visitors 
Teacher Aides- 
Teacher Workshops 
Remedial Reading 

Vocational Training 
Minority History 
Classes for Underachievers 
Classes for Maladjusted 
Achievement Grouping of 
Classrooms 

Achievement Grouping 

within class 
Curriculum Revisions 
Extra Curricula 

Activities 
Late Bus 

Tutoring Program 

Parent Teacher Contact 
Group Relations: Students 
Group Relations: Teacher 
Biracial Advisory Committee 
Equipment for Student Use 

Team Teaching 
Ungraded Classes 
Experimental Classrooms 



.00 


.26 


-.04 


-.08 


-.13 


. -.13 


.16 


.08 


.01 


.19. 


..00 


.08 


.09 

> • 


.12 


.08 


.00 


.00 


-.11 


.03 


-.10 


-.44 


.10 


.04 


.03 


-.03- 


-.27 


-.08 


.10 


.05 


.02 




-.10 


-.02 


.01 


-.06 


-.17 


.10 


-.07 


.06 


.13 


5 .05 


-.08 


-.03 


. -.08 


.06 


.06 


.09 


.09 


-.11 


-.02 


-.11 


-.26 


-.02 


-.16 


.24 


.04 


.14 


-.11 


-.01 


-.07 




.06 


.01 




. .09 


.11 




.05 


-.17 



-.05 -.12 -.08 

.16 .08 .10 

.39 .46 • .20 

.12 .38 .17 

.23 .36 .27 

.00 .16 .05 

-.15 -.08 . -.25 

.10 -.14 (.05 

.10 .00 4.03 

.09 -.08 ' -.03 





.05 


.07 


-.12 


-.07 


-.19 


-.14 


-.21 


.03 


.02 


.03 


:o3 


.09 


.14 


.05 


-.03 


.17 


.06 


.02 


.03 


*r.08 


-.04 


-.15 


-.13 


.07 


.18 


.15- 


-.05. 


_,14^'- 


""^15 




-.01 


.13 




.03 


.00 




.16 


-.15 



/ 

/ 
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Giiidiance Counselors 
^ Home ViS;itors 
Teacher Aides 
Teacher Workshops 
Remedial Reading 

yocational Training 
Minority History 
Classes for Underachievers 
Classes for Maladjusted 
Achievement Grouping of 
Classrooms 

Achievement ; Grouping 

within class 
Curriculum Revisions 
Extra Curricula 

Activities 
Late Bus 

Tutoring Program 

Parent TeaeherjContact"*'^ 
Group_Jleta:tions : Students 
•^Group Relations: Teacher 
Hi racial' Advisory .Committee 
Equipment for Student Use^ 

Team Teaching 
Ungraded Classes 
Experimental Classrooms 



C-8 

Table C-2 continued 
Tenth Grade 



Black Students 


-School 




Ef fica''v 




P 


T 


c 


-.01 


-.15 


.21 


.31 


.12 


.24 


.02 


-.02 


.07 


.17 


.00 


.16 


.12 


.04 


.20 


.00 


-.07 <- 


-.18 


-.22 


-.27 


.00 


-.28 


-,14 


.19 ^ 


A/ 


-.02 


.24 


-.12 


--25 


-.02 




- -.08 


.08 




-.15 


.05 


-.28 


-.38 


. -.02 


,16 


-.16 


_^vOO' 


-.02_ 


v07 


.02 


.01. 


.12 


.22 


-.25 




.03 


-.01 


-.08 


-.10 " 


.18 


■i03 


.06 


-.25 


-.18 


-.03' 




".11 


-.04 




-.07 r 


-.28 




-.04 


-.24 



White 


Students 


School. 




rif rlcacy 




p 


T 


C 


-.19 


-.10 


.07- 


.13 


.22 


.12 






.08 


.00 


-.02 


.13 


• yjy 


1 Q 
.XO 


.29 


.00 


-;11 


.01.^ 


. \JO 


T "7 


-.29 




— .1/ 


.00 


.17 


.07 


' -25 


.09 


m 






. ux 


.Ul 


,04 


-.22 


__r.02— 


-^03^" 


. -D-D 




.30 




m 


.01 


■ -.06 


.01 


.05 


.12 


.12 


-.06 


-.09 


.05 


-.01 


-.OA 


-.19 


.20 


-.03 


-.17 


-.09 


M5 


.04 . 




-.08 


-.11 




.17 


-.09 
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Table C-2 continued 
Tenth tirade 



■ Guidance Counselors 
Home Visitors, 
Teacher Aides . 
Teacher Workshops 
Remedial Reading 

Vocational Training 
Minority History 
Classes f or Underachievers 
Classes for Maladjusted 
Achievement Grouping of 
Classrooms 

Achievement Grouping 

within class 
Curriculum Revisions 
Extra Curricula 

Activities 
Late Bus 

Tutdring^.Program \^ 

Parent Teacher ^Contact * 
Group Relations: Students 
'Group Relations: TeacheV 
Biracial Advisory Coimn^ittee 
Equipment for Student UsW 



Team Teaching ' 
Ungraded Classes 
Experimental Classrooms 



Black 


Student 




White 


Student 


P 


T 


c 


p 


T 


-.21 


-.27 


-.11 


-.05 


.02 


-.05 


.04 


-.10 


.07 


.21 


.23 


.16 


,ia 


.00 


-.04 


.05 


-.08 


-.04 


-.19 


-.12 


.10 


.18 


. .01 


.11 


.06 


.00 


-.03 


-.10 


.00 


-.01 


-.18 


-.14 


.04 


-.02 


1 -.06 


-.20 


-.08 


-.06 


.32 


.08 


-.07 


.01 






.12 


.19 


-.06 


.10 


.16 


-.02 




.13 


.21 


- 




• X / 


-•07 


„06 


.01 


-.19 


-.11 


-.02 


.12 


.34 


-.11 


.20 


.02 


.00 


.22 


v02- 


.01 


. -.08 


-.1.7 


-.08 


-.13 


.oi. 


-.15 


-.26 


.14 


-.03 


-.26 


-.20 


-.01 


.7". 05 


-.09 


-.]'J 


.15 


-.19 


.00 


-.13 


.21 


-.15 


.00 


-.03 


-.14 


-.08 


.06 


-.10 


.06 


.11 




.32 


.28 




.01 




.14 


.08 




.06 




-.13 


. -.04 




.05 



-.03 
.08 

-.15 
.04 
.09 

-•03, 
-.17 
.00 
.27 

.05 



.25 
.17 

.10 
.12 
•15 

.15 

.07 

.22 

.31 
.20 

.15 

.13 
,16 
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1975 ZERO-ORDER CORRELATIONS BETT7EEN AVAILABLE SCHOOL 
PROCEtJS VARIAjBLES- AND STUDENT OUTCOMES •• 



Fifth Grade 



D-2- 
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D-2 
Table D-1 
Fifth Grade 

1975 Zero-Order Correlations between Available 
School Process Variables and Student Outcomes 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

'5. 
6. 
• 7. 
8. 
9.. 

10 : 
ir. 

12. 
13. 
14 .. 
15. 
16. 
17. 

19. 
20. ' 
21. 
22.. 
23. 



Teacher Variables 

Teachers' fecial' ^attitude 

Support f or Vntegration 

Absence of Tension 

Teachers'- job^ attitude 

Interpersonal relattions with students 

Interpersonal relations among teachers 

Interpersonal relations of principal . 

School autonomy r 
teacher autono;ijy 

Inequality 
. Perceived racial differences 
Desegregation process 
Teaching style (1) ^ < 
Teacher training 
Achieveiaent evaiuatlon 
Race relations practices 
Evaluation of services 
Evaluation of human^r.elations programs 
Evaluation of instructional programs 
^xtta time on 'tasK 

Teacher vs. child-centered attitudes 

Structure ^ 1 

Teadhing style (2) \ -.27 



Perceived 
School 
Racial 
Attitude 



Student 's^ 
Personal 

Racial 
Attitude 



-.67 -.49 

** 

-.26 -.56 



— Not: Available — - 
-.18 -.41 
-".39 -.55 



-.10 



-.36 



Black 


Wliite 


Black 


White 


Black 


-.07 




.33 


.28 


.37 


-.36 
- * 
.55 


* 

-.47 

** 

.61 


-.49 
.24 . 


. * 
-.43 

* 

.46 


* 

-.49 „ 
.27 


. .24 


.00 


.00 


.10 


-.26 


.26 


* 


.27' 


* 

-45 


.26 


.01 


.36, 


• .21 


. 22 i\ 


.05 


* 

.46 


\.37 


.01 


.30 


.04 


.11 
.11- 


.36 

**. 

.53 


. .30 
.27. 


* 

.56 
. 38 


.32 
.16 


-.16 


-.39 


-.44 


* 

-.40 


-.23 



Student 
Achiev ement 

White 



-.27 

-.19 
-.13 
-.21 
.20 
-.19 
.21 
.13 
.10 



-.12 
-.26 



.21 
.03 



-.02 -.13 
-.25 -.26 



-Not Available — 

-Not Available 

-.18 -.43* , 

-Not Available -- 

-Not Available — 

-Not Available 

-.06 -.05 

-.10 -.10 
-Not Available — 



-.17 



-.07 



.15 
.08 



,41 



-.21 



-.47 



-.16 



.00 
.04 

.01 



,.9 



* Student Variables 

1. ^Racial contact practices (Black) 

2 . . Racial contact practices (White) 



-.08 
,21 



-.05 
.13 



.00 
-.06 



-.27 
-.41 



-.24 
-.19 



-.18 
-.19 



.05 



** 



PP <.,.oi , 
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N = 21 School's 
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1. 

2.' 

3. 
• 4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14.. 
15. 
•16. 



Table D-1 (contO 



Fifth Grade 



1975 Zero Order Correlations between Available 
School Process Variables and Student Outcomes 



Perceived 

School 

Racial 
Attitude . 

Black White 
-.16 o 



Principal Variables 

Principal's racial attitude -.41* 
Support for integration , .25 .. -.22 

Absence of conflict: discipline 

Absence of conflict: racial issues — ; 

Absence of conflict: ability grouping 

Absence of conflict: instructional change — 

Absence of principal* s- personal conflict -. — 



'School SES .08 

Violent behavior -.58** 

Principalis interpersonal relations -.16 

Inequality (black and white parents) 

Principal's job attitude -.27 

EvaluatjLon of race relations program — 

Evaluation of instructior^.l programs ~ 

Evaluation of human relations programs ~ 

£>'aluation of services 



.01 
-.57** 
-.10 

-.07 



Student's 
Personal 

Racial 
Attitude 

Black White 

.35 .41* 
-.49* -.04 
— Not Available- 
— Not Available- 

—Not Available 

— Not Avail abla- 

— Not Available 

-.57** 
-.02"' -.28 
-.35 .. -.08 

-Not Available 

.01 -.05 
-Not Available — - 
-Not Available — 
-Not Available-'- 
■Not Available- 



-.50* 

<2s 



* significant at .05 level 
** Significant at .01 level 

N = 21 Schools 
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